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PORT OF CHINWANGTAO, PROPERTY OF THE CHINESE ENGINEERING AND MINING COMPANY, LTD.—HALF VIEW, COMPLETED IN ILLUSTRATION BELOW 


One of the notable and successful enterprises 
of North China are the industries of The 
Chinese Engineering and Mining Company, 
Ltd., the general offices of which are located 
at Tientsin. The company is composed almost 
exclusively of British capital, and the control- 
ing interests are held in London. Major W.S. 
Nathan, R. E., a competent and experienced 
engineer, is agent and general manager of 
the company, and at the recent annual meeting 
of the shareholders the latter paid a high 
tribute to his conduct of their affairs. 

The Chinese Engineering and Mining Com- 
pany, Ltd., does not confine its operations 
to coal mining and the manufacture of coke, 
but also controls the ‘Tangshan’’ cement 
works; has a large firebrick factory; does an 
extensive shipping business, and executed 
engineering work in the large and _ well- 
equipped shops at Tongshan. In placing the 
output of the coal mines and the manufactured 
materials on the market, the company brings 
into use its canal running from Hsu-ko chwang 
to Lutai; its private telegraph line between 


Tientsin and Chinwangtao; its branch railway 
line from Tangho to Chinwangtao; its steamers 
—the ‘Ping’? Line—and the port of Chinwang- 
tao, also the property of the company. It will 
be seen, therefore, that the Chinese Engineer- 
ing Company, Ltd., besides being one of the 
largest foreign firms in the East, is singularly 
complete and self-contained, while the follow- 
ing details will show that the company is 
quite up-to-date and well abreast of the 
times:— 

Coal Minrs.—The coal mines, situated in 
the Kaiping District of the Province of Chihli, 
are extensive and might be said to be 
inexhaustible. The present output of 3,000 
tons per day is unfortunately not nearly 
sufficient to meet the demands, and the com- 
pany is pressing forward with all possible 
speed the erection of the largest electrical 
plant in the Farthest East, on the completion 
of which there will be sufficient power to 
handle up to 8,000 tons per day. 

These mines play a very important part 
in.the industrial development of North China, 


the coal being consumed on ail the railways, 
by the various foreign navies; the Imperial 
Chinese mints and arsenals, and by practically 
all the coasting steamers touching at northern 
ports. 

The Chinese are very large users of dust 
coal not only for domestic purposes but also 
for brick-burning, bean-oil factories, and 
distilleries. 

Cokg MANUFACTURE.—The manufacture of 
coke is one of the Chinese Engineering and 
Mining Company’s new industries which 
promises to become a large business in the 
near future. The coke is manufactured in 
several grades, the ‘‘Special’ quality being 
equal to any produced in Europe and finds 
a ready market in the government arsenals, 
mints, and dockyards, where only the best 
material can be used. When the output of 
coal will have been increased, following upon 
the erection of the new electrical plant already 
referred to, the erection of modern coke kilns 
will be considered. 


(Continued on pages 336-337) 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTE 


Owing to unexpected demands upon space 
in this issue of THE FAR EASTERN REVIEW, 
which were made at the last minute, we are 
compelled to hold over until next month 
the concinding installment of the article 
dealing with the hydroelectric installation in 
the Province of Mysore, India, by Mr. A. C. 
Hobble, which has been attracting so much 
attention from our readers oi the electrical 
engineering profession, The concluding article 
deals in text and illustrative features with the 
mines of the Kolar gold fields, and will appear 
in the June number, 


IMPORTANT INDUSTRY PARALYZED 


Those who have invested their money in 
shipbuilding and marine repair plants in the 
Philippine Islands, find their interests prac- 
tically paralyzed at the present time on 
account of a discriminating and wholly unfair 
and ruinous tariff wall that an all wise congress 
at Washington has erected around this inrpor- 
tant industry. 

Under existing laws the customs duties 
on materials and machinery that must be 
imported to carry on shipbuilding and marine 
repair work, are from 25 to 33 4 per cent 
ad valorem; and this impositicn alone makes 
it impossiblé for the local concerns to compete 
with the foreign shipyards near by for the 
‘mmense quantity of work of every descrip- 
ijion that the maritime interests of the 
trchipelago are continuously parceling out to 
ontractors. 


These foreign concerns have expert ship- 
builders and marine engineers on the ground 
constantly to pick up the jobs as they 
develop. These experts have the difference 
in the high wages for labor paid by the 
local plants and the cheap labor of the China 
Coast down to a _ nicety; they are also 
familiar with the tariff on all imports into 
the Philippines, so when a ship is offered 
for overhauling and repair all they have 
to do to get the work is to figure off the 
import duties and the wage excess to a good 
profit for the firms they represent and they 
secure the contract. ‘he local firms can not 
possibly compete with the concerns of the 
free ports over the way. We do not contend 
that these foreign firms have no right to 
invade the Philippine field and secure what 
business there is to be had, after legitimate 
and equal competition, but we do hold 
that as matters now stand the local ship- 
yard and repair concerns are so unfairly 
discriminated against by the tariff laws that 
they can not meet more than halfway the 
competition of the China Coast. The result 
is that thousands upon thousands of dollars 
worth of marine work is bundled off to 
other ports, which, under more favorable 
conditions, might be kept at home. The 
local firms say that if some relief were 
extended to them in the matter of this import 
tax, they conld revive their industry by 
fair competition, and this is the concession 
which they are seeking to secure from either 
congress or the insular government to place 
their interests on a paying basis. 

Another disadvantage which confronts the 
local firms is the export and import duty 
on machinery sent out of the Islands for 
repair and then brought back for delivery. 
In that case two taxes amounting to from 
25 or 30 per cent ad valorem must be paid 
on the machinery, while neither the export 
nor the import duty is assessed against 
Philippine registered ships that go abroad 
for repairs and return with foreign materials 
and machinery in their composition. Ships 
alone are exempt from this donble tax, and 
this double-headed discrimination is another 
dagger that strikes fatally at the heart of 
the local industry. 

Prominent among the local concerns 
affected by the unfair tariff wall are Messrs. 
Manuel Earnshaw & Co., Luis R. Yangco, 
the San Nicolas Iron Works, J. P. Wilson, 
Juan Rodriguez, Vulcano Iron Works, George 
Y. Taylor, Sfinico & Co. and El Varadero 
de Manila, of Manila; Ynchausti & Co., and 
Messrs. Strachan & MacMurray, of Lloilo, 
and the Cebu Dock Works, and Manuel Noro, 
of Cebu. These firms have asked the 
Philippine Commission for relief, but aside 
from recommending to Washington congres- 
sional modification of the law which would 
impose upon all Philippine vessels sent 
abroad for overhauling and repair the export 
and import tax of the Islands, the commis- 
sion seems to be powerless to relieve the 
situation unless by special act it should 
provide for the refund of all duties paid 
by the firms on materials imported from 
abroad. The latter would much frefer the 
imposition of the export and import tax, 
which was successfully done during Spanish 
times. With this protection the local industry 
prospered and at the same time the govern- 
ment derived a certain revenue which today 
it is deprived of. Pending congressional 
action the local interests want the commission 
to give them a refund of duties assessed 
against materials and machinery imported, 
in which event the firms would be in posi- 
tion to compete for the work. They argue 
that by taking such a step the government 
would lose absolutely nothing from its 
revenues because the condition of the industry 
under the present order of things prohibits 
these importations and consequently there 
is no revenue. 

We are heartily in accord with the stand 
taken by the shipbuilding and marine repair 
concerns. They are entitled to certain conces- 
sions that will enable them to meet foreign 
competition. They have their interests here, 


pay the industrial and other taxes, and 
most of their money returns to local circula- 
tion. On the other hand the foreign firms 
pay absolutely no tribute to the government, 
and all the money spent with them is so 
much money taken out of local circulation. 
As we have said before we are not in tavor 
of local monopoly of the business, nor is 
that what the firms are seeking. We would 
like them to be in position to compete 
fairly and honestly for the work, and this 
object is all they are seeking to accomplish. 
In its present condition the industry is simply 
struggling to keep alive. It shonld be 
fostered, because with just treatment it could 
be rebuilt and made a valuable adjunct in 
the industrial reconstruction of the Isiands. 
Let the commission give what temporary 
relief lies in its power, and leave the permanent 
fostering of the business to congressional 
wisdom. ; 


LAW OF SELF-PRESERVATION 

It appears that, at their recent ordinary 
general meeting, the shareholders of the 
engineering and shipbuilding firm of Messrs. 
Riley, Hargreaves & Co., Ltd., Singapore, 
stipulated that no account of the proceedings 
should be published in the papers without 
receiving the approval of the company. For 
this reason one Singapore paper refused to 
make any mention of the meeting other than 
announce the restriction adepted and its 
attitude in the premises. 

Now, we do not intend to pass judgment 
upon the paper for the stand it took; but 
from an impartial point of view we think 
that Messrs. Riley, Hargreaves & Co. are the 
best judges of what policy should be pursued 
in the future interests of their business, and 
those shareholders who are financially con- 
cerned in the enterprise. 

We know that in the East it is a custom 
of long standing for incorporated or registered 
concerns to give wide publicity to their financial 
standing, as shown in reports submitted by 
directors or general managers, as the case 
may be. However, it is also a fact that there 
is nothing in law or equity to compel such 
publicity unless it be in cases where the 
general public is involved, such as insurance 
companies, banks, trust companies, etc. We 
are certain that the shareholders and all the 
heavy creditors of Messrs. Riley, Hargreaves 
& Co.—if there be any of the latter—are 
fully informed of the exact standing of the 
firm, and the condition of its business, and 
this being the case we believe that the company 
had a perfect right to safeguard its internal 
affairs against public distortion and mutilation, 
if, by so doing, the best interests of the 
enterprise would be subserved. Our confidence 
in the good judgment of Messrs. Riley, 
Hargreaves & Co. leads us to the opinion 
that the restriction complained of was perfectly 
regular and strictly within the bounds of good 
business methods. 

If other companies with an organization 
similar to that of Messrs, Riley, Hargreaves 
& Co. choose to publish the details of their 
business to the world, that is their privilege. 
On the other hand, if any or all of them 
should decide that their internal affairs are 
no affair of a disinterested public they have 
just as much right to withhold these same 
details from the public. And we believe that 
many other Far Eastern companies would be 
doing themselves and their shareholders better 
service if they should adopt a policy similar 
to that Messrs. Riley, Hargreaves & Co. saw 
fit to adopt on this occasion. 


DEATH OF MR. ROBERT W. LITTLE 

It is with profound regret that we are called 
upon to note the recent death of Mr. Robert 
W. Little, for many years editor of Zhe North 
China Daily News and one of the best known 
and most highly respected journalists of the 
Orient. During his long and exceedingly bril- 
liant career of newspaper work Mr. Little 
rendered invaluable service to the Settlement 
of Shanghai, where his death is probably more 
keenly felt than anywhere alse. Shanghai and 
its interests were always foremost in the edit- 
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or’s thoughts and probably no other resident 
of that city did more to promote the city than 
did Mr. Little. Her industries, her commerce, 
and her public works, conld always rely upon 
his personal influence and that of the great 
paper he conducted soably. We are told that 
it was while Mr. Little was chairman of the 
Legislative Council of Shanghai that he saved 
the magnificent Bund from the spoliation of 
wharves and godowns, thus preserving for the 
public the most attractive thoroughfare of 
the settlement. ‘It was during his chair- 
manship of the council (I think in 1879),”’ 
writes one of his admirers, “that one or 
two Bund lot-holders began to utilize their 
frontage to lay vesssels alongside the then 
privately-owned jetties,—a legitimate action 
to which the council had neither the power 
nor the right to object. But so keenly did 
he feel the possibilities of the then mud 
foreshore, and so great was his personal 
influence, that he succeeded in persuading 
the then Bund lot-holders to allow the 
conncil, as a tentative measure, to fill in 
the exposed mud flat and turf it over. As 
I remember this was a provisional arrange- 
ment with each individual land _ renter, 
who did not thereby abandon his claim to 
the foreshore; and so, by not disputing these 
claims, the grand improvement was quietly 
and promptly carried out; and, so far as I 
know, the ownership of the foreshore is an 
open question to this day. Only those who 
remember Shanghai with its modest roadway 
—the old junk towpath widened—and the 
nauseous mud flat outside the compound 
walls of the Aongs of that day can appreciate 
the boon that the then chairman conferred 
upon posterity.’’ Mr. Little was essentially 
a cosmopolitan. His paper, under his edi- 
torial direction, was an every-day helpmate 
of allthe nationalities that made this unique 
British settlement. Worthy enterprises were 
always welcomed by him, no matter 
by whom promoted; and while Mr. Little 
never showed partiality towards American 
interests that invaded the field the American 
community came to regard him as its par- 
ticular friend and helpmate. To the Amer- 
icans of Shanghai Mr. Little’s death is a 
severe blow. In the paper he so ably con- 
ducted Mr. Little leaves a lasting monument 
to his memory—its upbuilding was the crown- 
ing feature of his life work. 


MANCAYAN-SUYOC MINERAL SURVEY 


One of the most interesting and difficult 
mineral’surveys attempted in the Philippine 
Islands since American occupation, was recently 
successfully carried out by Mr. A. J. Eveland, 
M. E., a government geologist, then connected 
with the Mining Bureau and at the present an 
assistant on the staff of the Mining Division 
of the Bureau of Science. Mr, Eveland calls 
his survey a preliminary reconnoissance of the 
Mancayan-Suyoc mineral region of Lepanto, 
located in Northern Luzon, and in a very 
thoughtful and complete bulletin he furnishes 
valuable facts and data concerning the country 
traversed, which ought to be read by every 
miner who chances to come across the 
document. He has gone into the subject so 
intelligently and so conservatively that the 
statements made can not help but leave a 
favorable impression of the value of the duty 
he has performed for the government. In 
this issue THe REVIEW begins the publication 
of the document, which will extend over a 
petiod of at least 3 mos. Too much credit 
can not be given to Mr. Eveland for the faithful 
work he has performed; on the whole we 
consider. his report one of the most able 
expositions of the mineral possibilities of 
Northern Luzon that has yet been compiled. 

For a mining district which has been under 
exploitation 4 of 5 yrs., the Mancayan-Suyoc 
area has surprisingly little development. Much 
of this lack of progress is due to natural condi- 
tions which prevail, but to some extent at 
least there is or has been a lack of initiative 
to put forth-veal effort. Assessment work 
has béen done as assessment work, in discon- 
nected pits and tunnels in the softest material 
that conld be found, instead of combining 
each year's labor with that of the preced- 
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ing to attain needed information. The net 
result is that the area presents an unsatis- 
factory aspect to the engineer who wishes 
to ascertain facts. Natural conditions in the 
Philippine Islands are invariably arrayed 
against the miner, the engineer, and the 
geologist; and when such conditions have to 
be faced, and in addition there is a dearth 
of developed information, but little may be 
had to aid the judgment. It does by no 
means follow that a fine showing of a prospect 
indicates a fine future, and conversely that 
a poor prospect is doomed to failure. Rarely 
does it occur that on an area so little developed 
as this enough data can be found to venture 
an authoritative opinion, and it is a fortunate 
state of affairs when condemnation or approval 
may be urged without reservation. While a 
natural allowance must be made for an 
enthusiastic spirit, there is still a great deal 
of truth in the current belief of the miners 
that this area ‘‘shows better surface indications” 
than any region of their experience. There 
is no doubt that, considered solely as ‘‘pros- 
pects,” the greater proportion of the staked- 
out claims are well worth considering. 


Of vital importance to the future prosperity 
of this region is the solution of several difficult 
problems. Provided more ore bodies of suf- 
ficient size aud value are found, operators 
are faced with no small tronble of labor and 
transportation, with their directly depending 
questions of cost, profit, and treatment. 

The labor problem in the Philippine Islands 
is one that up to date has not proven an 
insurmountable obstacle, but the location of 
this region adds a new phase to the problem 
which heretofore has not been considered. 
Throughout the Philippines as a whole it is 
the general consensus of opinion that Filipino 
labor can profitably be used when proper 
treatment and supervision are employed. 

On the road work in a large proportion 
of the provinces Filipinos of various races 
have been employed, and with a single excep- 
tion reports have been very satisfactory. Mr. 
N. M. Holmes, after 3 yrs. of observation, 
as chief engineer of the Benguet Road, con- 
demned the Filipino laborer from every point 
of view. It is believed, however, that there 
were factors in that period which no longer 
have to be considered, as during the completion 
of the same enterprise, under the supervision 
of Major L. W. V. Kennon, U. S. Army, 
as chief engineer, reports as to the native 
labor employed were decidedly favorable. 

The Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific Company, 
using up to 1,000 men, have, according to 
the report of Mr. H. Krusi, the vice-president, 
met with unqualified success. The Cavite 
Navy-Yard, also using large numbers of 
Filipino laborers, has, according to the report 
of Captain Couden, U. S. Navy, been equally 
successful in meeting the problem. The 
Manila Electric Railway and Lighting Com- 
pany, in its construction and operation of 
about 60 kilometers of line, have used Filipinos 
from the start with like success. In all these 
works effort has been made to provide for 
the wants of the Filipino, to make life as 
comfortable as possible nnder the conditions, 
and to learn and apply the proper supervision. 

Of more pertinence to this report is the 
unqualified statement of all at present engaged 
in mining operations that Filipino labor not 
only may be endured bnt that it bears 
comparisons with other races. In Benguet, 
Masbate, Camarines, and other districts Filipi- 
nos are being used; in other districts native 
labor has been employed in the past, and 
all with good results. The keynote seems 
to be successful and competent supervision, 
with as much careful study of native char- 
acteristics as would be given to any other 
little-known problem. : 

That the proper use of native labor reduces 
considerably the costs involved can not be 
denied, and this factor can not be neglected. 

As has been stated previously, however, 
the problem in Lepanto has conditions peculiar 
to itself, which should be carefully considered. 
It may be said in the beginning that depend- 
able labor, certain in supply and quality, 


can not be obtained locally. There is, it is 
true, a large population, most of them used 
to labor, to draw upon for limited or occasional 
demands, but that local supply will meet the 
demand of extensive mining operations, stead- 
ily and with the requisite intelligence, seems 
extremely doubtful, at least. This applies 
to the regular forms of more or less skilled 
labor which mining operations depend upon 
for their very existence. 

Transportation at present, with but slight 
exception in the way of native porters or 
cargadores, may be marked ni/. Transport 
in both directions, supplies in and product 
out, must be considered, The present lines 
of travel are horse and foot trails, and the 
distance to the coast (about 40 ms.) makes 
packing excessively expensive. Direct railroad 
projects seem unfeasible, and a railroad down 
the Abra Valley, with its terminus at Vigan, 
has been considered as questionable. The 
nearest light in that direction would seem 
to be an examination of the route between 
Lepanto and the capital of Benguet Province 
to the S., Baguio. There has been completed 
a wagon road from the northern terminus 
of the railroad, Dagupan, to Baguio, and 
the railroad continuation, probably under 
electric motive power, is under consideration. 
Mancayan and Baguio are about on the same 
level at an altitude of 5,000’, and the exist- 
ence of a route along the mountain ridge 
between the two is very probable. It is 
expected that the present field work of the 
Mining Division will throw light on this 
suggestion, and at all events the question 
of routes and costs can not be abandoned 
so lightly. It will take careful examination 
of known rontes, and equally careful search 
over newer routes, before assurance may be 
had as to either result. It is not believed, 
however, that the difficulty is insurmountable. 

The solution of these two most important 
problems will practically eliminate the 
remaining obstacles. There is in the district 
water in sufficient quantities for considerable 
power, and by transmission from a small 
distance the whole power of the Abra River 
may be utilized, in a combination of hydraulic 
and electric methods. 

It is doubtful if steam could be furnished 
at the mines for any considerable amount 
of call upon it. Former smelting operations 
and lack of preservation have removed the 
timber from the whole valley of the Abra, 
and while it is believed that plenty of 
wood fuel is within a reasonable distance, 
it would take careful calculation before any 
design of power plants could be considered. 

We have, then, the consideration of a 
district whose prospects certainly appear of 
a favorable nature. There are numerous ob- 
stacles to be overcome, but all of them, it 
is believed, may be handled if the one vital 
problem, of the presence of the ore, is settled, 
Given the ore, large and valuable enough, 
and the remainder of the problem becomes 
one of adaptation and engineering. 

The old Mancayan mine was, without 
doubt, an extraordinarily rich deposit, and 
the quantity of ore still remaining is worthy 
of examination. The ore dump, of huge 
size, contains ore that was then discarded, 
but under new conditions represents in itsélf 
a small mine of fair grade. The old smelter 
sites and slag dumps are rich with such 
niaterial as slags containing as high as 32 
per cent of copper, and further underground 
work may reveal more ore bodies: So far 
as the work already done goes, much may 
be hoped for the rest of the district—every- 
thing depends upon further exploration. In 


_ many, cases mining properties may be con- 


demned very quickly by an examination, 
but the Mancayan-Suyoc area is far from 
being one of these. While positive assur- 
ances of a future are lacking, no efforts 
should be spared, and no amount of skilled 
exploration neglected to ascertain more; the 
district is decidedly not to be classed as of 
little value, and within a short time, under 
the scheme of exploitation planned, an ore- 
producing district of considerable magnitude 
and richness may not be unlooked for. 
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INDUSTRIES OF THE CHINESE ENGINEERING 
AND MINING COMPANY, LTD., 
NORTH CHINA 


(Concluded from page 333) 


ENGINEERING.—The company has reorgan- 
ized and extended its workshops at Tongshan, 
including the installation of a modern and 
efficient plant for turning out all kinds of 
iron work, machinery and repairs in an 
expeditious and workman-like manner. The 
workshops are under the constant supervision 
of experienced European engineers. A large 
stock of all classes of material from the best 
makers is kept at Tongshan under the super- 
intendence of a foreign storekeeper. 


MrninG REPORTS AND AssAys.—At its fully- 
equipped laboratory at the mines the com- 
pany is prepared to give reliable assays and 
to undertake analytical work. The company 
will also undertake to survey and report 
upon mining concessions in the Province of 
Chihli, and to carry out borings and other 
preliminary investigations. 


CEMENT WorkKs.—The company controls 
the ‘Tangshan”’ cement works—the first cement 
factory erected in Chinese territory—where is 
manufactured the well-known ‘‘Tangshan’’ 
brand of cement. This factory is situated 
amidst the limestone hills N. of Tong colliery 
where limestone and clay are found in abund- 
ance and of unusually good quality. The 
minute control given to the manufacture 
by European cement experts, resulling in 
evenness of quality, has brought this brand 
of cement into prominence to such an extent 
that the output is not nearly sufficient to 
cover the larger demand and the question 
of increasing the plant is now under con- 
sideration. It shonld be noted that the cement 
has always secured gold and silver medals 
whenever it has been placed on exhibition. 


The cement works also manufacture numer- 
ous by-products, the most important being 
flooring tiles in cement and clay. As a new 
industry in the East the manufacture of the 
cement flooring tiles—called cement mosaic 
tiles—is worthy of special attention. The base 
of these tiles is of concrete, the face of a 
mixture of fast colors and cement worked 
into any of the large assortment of designs 
in stock. 


FsReEBRICK Factory.—From the time when 
the coal mines were placed under European 
management there has been a considerable 
demand for firebricks for lining the several 
shafts and as supports underground, and the 
firebrick factory has up to quite recent times 
met only this demand, The excellent quality 
of the fire clay and the practically unlimited 
supply of that material have induced the 
company to place its firebricks in the Eastern 
market with very agreeable results. From a 
few thousand bricks, the output has increased 
to 2,000,000 per month. Unfortunately for 
the company, the demand is not nearly met 
and the general impetus to all local industries 
following in the wake of the extension of 
railways, the erection of mints and other 
public works has made it imperative that the 
factory should be considerably extended. 
These extensions are now being pressed forward 
as rapidly as possible. It is no exaggeration 
to say that these firebricks are unequalled in 
the Far East, while it is held in some quarter 
that they are superior to the best Scotch 
firebricks. A considerable business is also done 
in fireclay pipes, boiler sealing blocks, free 
covers and special bricks of all shapes and 
sizes. 


SHIPPING.—The company possesses a fleet 
of steamers specially suited for the coast trade 
of China. These vessels are fitted with first- 
class accommodation for passengers, and the 
larger ships are fitted with electric light. 


A considerable export trade in coal, fire- 
bricks, cement and general cargo is done with 
Newchwang, Chefoo, Weihaiwei, Tsingtau, 
Shanghai, Hankow, Hongkong, Canton, and 
other ports. The import trade, consisting 
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mainly of piecegoods and general cargo, comes 
principally from Shanghai, but a good trade 
is also done with the abovementioned ports. 


The company has its own wharves and 
godowns at Tientsin, Chinwangtao, Tongku, 
Shanghai, and Canton, and also godowns and 
property storage of cargo at Newchwang and 
Chefoo. ‘ 


The shortest sea route between Tientsin 
and Shanghai is via Chingwangtao. The com- 
pany’s steamers leave —hinwangtao for Shang- 
hai on the arrival of the mail trains from 
Peking and Tientsin, and incoming steamers 
are timed to connect with the morning mail 
train. 


The company’s new steamer, Kaiping, offers 
the most comfortable, rapid and sure means 
of communication between Shanghai and 
Tientsin or Peking. The journey occupies 
about 60 hrs. aud is independent of the 
uncertainty and delay, due to the bar, attaching 
to the Tongku route. 


LuTart CanaL.—This canal, from Hsu-ko- 
chwang to Lutai, a distance of 15 ms., connects 
with all the waterways of China. 


PorRT OF CHINWANGTAO.—Chinwangtao is 
an ice-free port in the Gulf of Pechihli, situated 
approximately lat. 39° 55’ N., Long. 119° 38’ E. 
The Chinese Engineering and Mining Com- 
pany, Ltd., owns the land in the vicinity of the 
port, and has constructed a breakwater and 
pier for the accommodation of shipping. At 
present six berths are available, the approx- 
imate depths of water being as follows:— 


Low Water. High Water 


Alongside pier (length 30.’) 16’ 21° 
Alongside brenkwater 

(length 18007) ............. 20” 25° 

13” 23” 

17” 22” 

16° 21’ 

14” 1” 


Dredging operations are in progress with 
a view to increase the depth to 25’ alongside 
berths. There is good sheltered anchorage 
in The Roads. 


The company’s branch line to Tongho 
Junction connects the pier and breakwater 
with the main trunk line of the Imperial 
Railways of North China (Peking to Newchang) 
and trains from the harbor are run to connect 
with all mail trains. Cargo is loaded direct 
from the ship’s holds on to cars and vice 
versa, so that a minimum of handling and 
consequent freedom from loss and damage 
are ensured. 


Chinwangtao is the natural distributing 
centre for the Northwest part of the great 
Province of Chihli. The facilities, resulting 
from the company’s liberal expenditure of 
capital, for the rapid and economical handling 
of cargo, have caused Chinwangtao to become 
also a formidabie rival for the trade bitherto 
shipped through Tongku for Tientsin. A 
considerable portion of this trade throughout 
the year now. passes through Chinwangtao, 
whilst during three months of winter, when 
the Pei-ho River is closed to navigation, the 
whole trade of Tientsin is carried on without 
interruption through this channel. 


Godown accommodation and covered stor- 
age are obtainable. 


The facilities for quick despatch may be 
gauged from the fact that a steamer was 
recently loaded with 2400 tons of coal in 13 
hrs. There are three steam cranes to lift 
up to five tons, and arrangements can be 
made to lift weights of 15 tons. The expense, 
delay, and damage entailed by the lighterage 
of steamers which must be encountered at 
Taku Bar are here entirely obviated. 


The great increase of trade year by year 
has induced the Imperial Maritime Customs 
to specially erect a fine custom house with 
a deputy commissioner in charge, and to open 
a Haikwan Bank for the convenience of local 
consignees. 


The natural geographical advantages of 
Chinwangtao caused it to be selected as the 


port of embarkation for the emigration of 
coolies to South Africa, and during 1904 an 
extensive depot was established, where the 
coolies are received, medically examined and 
lodged before embarkation on the fine trans- 
ports specially engaged in this business. 


As a seaside health resort Chinwangtao is 
unrivalled by any other place in China. 
Situated midway between Shan hai-kwan and 
Pei-tai-ho, its easy access from all parts, dry 
and bracing climate, safe bathing from a 
beautiful sandy beach, and its magnificent 
views of sea and mountain ranges are but 
a few of the most salient attractions which 
impress a visitor to this delightful summer 
resort. ‘ 


Horryi.—tThere is a good hotel close to the 
piers and beach, where under competent 
European management every comfort and 
attention are ensured. The growing influx 
of visitors has induced the company to turn 
its attention to the erection of an up-to-date 
hotel, in which every modern improvement 
is introduced, and which will shortly be 
completed. 


That portion of the property known as The 
Bluff, and comprising the best residential and 
business sites, has now been laid out as a 
township, and plots may be bonght or leased 
on moderate terms. 


The company’s telegraph line between 
Tientsin and Chinwangtao places the latter 
port in telegraphic communication with all 
parts of the world. 


FEDERATED MALAY STATES RAILWAYS 


Here is what a resident of Ceylon has to 
say about the raiiways of the Federated Malay 
States, after completing a tour of the lines:— 


The trains on the Federated Malay States 
railway system, metre gauge, are punctual 
to a fault. Accustomed to a minute’s grace 
in Ceylon I missed the second train I attempted 
to catch—at Simpang station on a branch 
line in Perak. Admittedly there are no 
complications save at one place, dignified by 
the name of the “ ,’’ where sliding earth 
exists like the Haputale slope, though with 
no impressive scenic surroundings to hold 
the traveler. A rule is said to exist, as in 
Ceylon, against drivers attempting to make 
up lost time; but a little reasonable latitude, 
though rarely needed, is evidently allowed. 


The trains run smoothly, too, but over 
many bridges they rattle as though the 
heavens above had opened and innumerable 
dollars were crashing down. On some of the 
branch lines the trains run the same on 
Sundays as on week days. The appointments 
at the chief stations eclipse in cleanliness 
and sanitation anything to be found in Ceylon; 
and ‘‘smoked’’ windows for lavatories in the 
train is an idea worth copying. Children 
are conveyed to and from school free. The 
schoolmasters give out the tickets and each 
boy receives two singles—one to take him 
home and the other to bring him back. 
Neat little pocket time-tables are prepared 
by the department and are circulated free 
—they are not distributed broadcast, but 
they can be obtained; and they also have 
useful informations about the coasting steam- 
ers, etc. 


Another wrinkle, for improved lighting, is 
the placing of four mirrors at an angle of 
45 degrees round the lights in the com- 
partments—the provision is there, though it 
has to be little used—enabling one to read 
comfortably by oil lamp. Corridor trains are 
run on the true Western principle, and a 
traveler can, if pressed for time, pay the 
ticket collector en route. Many Jaffna Tamils 
are employed on the railway in varions ca- 
pacities; but the occasional Chinese station- 
master, in his neat white uniform and white- 
covered straw hat, arrests the visitor's attention 
most of all. No return tickets are issued; 
they were abolished when a reduction of 
fares took place. 
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FOUNDATION AND GROWTH OF THE INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS AND 
SHIPBUILDERS OF HONGKONG 


OFFICERS OF THE INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS AND SHIBUILDERS OF HONGKONG—/{/) MR. H. T. 


RICHARDSON, R,. 
LAMBERT, R. 


R., PRESIDENT—(2) MR. E. 0. MURPHY, VICE-PRESIDENT—(37) MR. JOHN 
R., 2D VICEK-PRESIDENT—(4) MR. W. A. CRAKE, CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE ON 


MANAGEMENT—/(5) MR. T. W. ROBERTSON, VICKR-CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEK ON MANAGEMENT— 
(6) MR. V. WATSON, HONORARY TREASURER—/(7) MR. D J- LENNOX, SECRETARY AND MANAGER 


Among the many unique and highly im- 
portant professional organizations throughout 
the Far East, which are international in 
character, one of the foremost in prominence 
and influence is The Institution of Engineers 
and Shipbuilders of Hongkong. 


The Institution was organized in the year 
r8gt, when, in the month of January, about 
80 of the most prominent engineers and 
shipbuilders of the colony assembled and 
drew up a set of rules and by-laws for the 
management of the organization. Since the 
date of its incorporation as a limited com- 


pany, in the month of April of the same 
year, The Institution has continued to ad- 
vance, with the result that after a life of 15 
yrs. it is at the present one of the most 
powerful and influential organizations in the 
Orient. The present position of The Insti- 
tution has, it must be acknowledged, been 
obtained only by the loyal support of the 
members, and the time ungrndgingly given 
by a number of busy resident members, 
elected annually, to manage its affairs. 


Home OF THE INsTITUTION.—From the 
time of its birth until it was several years 


old the membership of The Institution steadily 
increased, when, in the year 1899, larger and 
more commodious premises had to be found. 
These are the ones at the present occupied 
by The Institution at No. 4, Des Voenx-rd, 
adjoining the N. end of the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Bank. The house was opened with 
great eclat by the governor, Sir Henry A. 
Blake, and a distinguished company of the 
leading people of the colony. 

The suite, of which the members are very 
proud, consists of seven rooms, including 
the secretary’s office. The billiard room, one 
of the finest in the colony, measures 2759’, 
and contains three first-class English billiard 
tables, on which are played many exciting 
games in competition for valuable cups and 
other prizes presented by the prominent mem- 
bers of The Institution. Hung on the walls 
of this room are portraits of eminent engin- 
eers and shipbuilders; of past presidents and 
vice-presidents of The Institution; and a 
great number of handsome models of every 
variety of the naval architect’s genius—from 
a small launch to a large modern ocean pas- 
senger steamer. 

The reading room, which is large and airy 
and well appointed, is stocked with the best 
weekly and monthly technical and i})ustrated 
papers, and contains a large library of stand- 
ard scientific and engineering books. Speci- 
mens of various sections of iron and steel, 
twisted and bent cold into all shapes, are 
exhibited in a glass case. There are also in 
this room rows of pigeon-holes in which the 
members’ correspondence is deposited. 


A tastefully furnished room adjoining the 
reading room and opening on to a verandah, 
is set apart for ladies. This room is greatly 
appreciated by the wives and daughters of 
members, who, when out shopping, adjourn 
to it for afternoon tea and other light refresh- 
ments. 

There is also, what is considered a neces- 
sary adjunct to an institution geographically 
Situated as this one is, a comfortable bar- 
room, in which every variety of liquid 
refreshment may be obtained. 


In an exceptionally broad corridor, extend- 
ing the whole length of the building, are 
exhibited on the walls wodels of all the 
best-known slide-valve motion gear; and large 
boards, on which are the names of all the 
members and the occupation they follow. 

One of the two remaining large rooms is 
nsed for carrying on technical classes, and 
holding meetings, and the other is reserved 
for the use of the manager. 

Extending the whole breadth of the bnild- 
ing is an excellent verandah, which is con- 
sidered to be one of the coolest spots in 
summer of any of the lower levels of the 
colony. 

The area covered by this admirable suite 
of rooms, including the verandah, is 4,460 
sq. ft. Were the present membership to be 
increased two-fold there would still be ample 
accommodation. 


TECHNICAL AND SoctIAL FEATURES,—Dur- 
ing the winter season technical papers are 
read at meetings, and smoking concerts and 
other entertainments are given. For these 
latter purposes the billiard room is easily 
adapted and made to represent a miniature 
theater. One of the most snecessfnl balls of 
the season given in the colony, attended 
always by more than 7oo people, is held 
every year in the city hall under the aus- 
pices of The Institution. 

The members enjoy many privileges through 
being connected with The Institution, from 
which they otherwise would be debarred, 
except at greatly increased cost. Amongst 
these are cheaper refreshments, billiards, easy 
access to the best literature, the latest Reuter’s 
telegrams, the local newspapers, and the 
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delivery free of cost of all correspondence 
and parcels addressed to care of The Insti- 
tution to members in any part of the colony 
or to ships in any part of the harbor. 

OFFICERS AND MEMBERSHIP.—The present 
membership of The Institution is composed 
of 183 ordinary, 30 associate, 60 visiting 4, 
16 visiting #&, and one honorary member. Of 
the ordinary members nearly one-half are 
engineers and shipbuilders employed on shore, 
and the remainder, including the visiting 
members, and nearly all the associates, are 
sea-going. A new departure was made in the 
constitution of The Institution in the year 
1904, when it was decided to admit masters 
and mates of the merchant marine. Several 
of these gentlemen have joined as associate 
members. Although the number of members 
is not below the normal, still, considering the 
great number who are eligible, trading out 
of the port, it is disappointing that more do 
not appreciate the benefits to be derived from 
the organization and become members. 


THE READING ROOM 


The Institution has had for its presidents 
some of the most prominent local gentlemen 
of the profession. Mr. D. Gillies, the popular 
and distinguished chief manager of the Hong- 
kong and Whampoa Dock Company, Ltd., 
was president from its inception till the year 
1900, when lie retired. In rgor Mr. R. Cooke, 
manager of the Kowloon docks, was elected, 
but during the year was carried off by death. 
Each year since 1gor the office was filled 
respectively by Mr. W. Ramsay, superintend- 
ent of the China Navigation Company; Mr. 
Donald Macdonald, consulting engineer; Mr. 
W. C. Jack, consulting engineer; Mr. N. 
Mumford, surveyor to Lloyd’s Register; and 
this year the office is filled by Mr. H. T. 
Richardson, R. N. R., marine and engineer 
superintendent of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company’s R. M. steamers. 


The vice-presidents for the current year 
are Mr. J. Lambert, R. N. R., surveyor to 
Liloyd’s Register, and Mr. E. O. Murphy of 
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the firm of Messrs. Bailey & Murphy, engin- 
eers and shipbuilders. 

The chairman and vice-chairman of the 
committee of management are respectively 
Mr. Mr. W. A. Crake, government assistant 
marine and engineer surveyor, and Mr. T. 
W. Robertson, superintendent of the Star 
Ferry Company and the Kowloon Wharf and 
Godown Company. 

Mr. V. Watson, Public Works Department, 
is honorary treasurer, and Mr. D. J. Lennox 
performs the combined duties of secretary and 
manager. ; 


TIENTSIN’S FUTURE PROSPECTS 


In his annual address to the Tientsin Gen- 
ara] Chamber of Commerce, Chairman J. M. 
Dickinson said:— 

“It is needless for me to remind yon that 
Tientsin is practically the only port for some 
60,000,000 or more people, including the whole 
of Chilhi, part of Sanshi, Shantung Kansu, 
and Mongolia, to say nothing of the vast 
field for enterprise in Manchuria. Railways 
and mines are springing up in all directions, 
the people are, apparently, quiet and _ pros- 
pering,-and with good native administration 
we have every encouragement.to look hope- 
fully forward to the future.’’ 

The chamber’s policy with regard to Taku Bar 
was expressed in the following resolution:— 

“It is resolved that this chamber accepts 
the additions and modifications of the resoln- 
tion passed June 15th last, and further instructs 
the committee to urge upon the authorities 
concerned the necessity of prompt attention 
to be given to the amelioration of Taku Bar.”’ 


KING OF SIAM’S DAIMLER CAR 


Says Motfor:—This truly regal car has 
just been supplied to His Majesty the King 
of Siam. The chassis was directly ordered 
fromthe Daimler Motor Co. (1904, Ltd.), whilst 
the body was specially designed and con- 
structed by the Lacre Motor Car Co., Ltd. 
It is a magnificent specimen of the carriage 
builders’ art, seating three passengers on the 
rear seat, two in revolving armchairs, and two 
on the front seat. The body is painted a 
royal red, picked out with black and lined 
with orange. The upholstering exactly match- 
es the color of the body. The canopy is 
covered on the top with white waterproof 
material and lined inside with a dark red 
shade. There are three glass screens, each 
of which can be slid up into the roof, the 
panels all being bevelled and surronnded with 
walnut framing, with inserts of satin wood, 
Side curtains with celluloid panels completely 
enclose the rear portion, and a handsome 
Turkey carpet covers the floor, A folding 
luggage grid is fitted to the rear, and arrange- 
ments are made for carrying space tyres on the 
roof, The wheel-base is 11 ft. This huge vehicle 
was on Thursday night packed into one of the 
largest tin-lined packing cases ever constructed 
for such a purpose, and is now on its way to 
its Royal owner. 


BUFFET OF THE INSTITUTION 
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STUDY OF THE VERY GREAT IMPORTANCE OF THE SEA SWELL AS RELIABLE 


The terrible storm which swept over the 
Philippine Islands from the N. of Samar to 
Mariveles last September 22d-28th, in a belt 
more than 100 ms. wide, is treated from a 
meteorological standpoint in a bulletin just 
issued from the Manila Central Observatory, 
and that part of the report dealing with the 
action of the sea, with particular reference 
to the destruction of certain shipping, doubt- 
. less will prove of great interest to al] mariners 


SMroue. 1 


SIGN OF A CYCLONE 


instead of speaking of the cyclone as having 
occurred on a certain date, because the principal 
facts did not take place on one and the same 
day. He explains that he might have taken the 
name ‘“‘Leyte,’’ but this might in the future 
canse some confusion with the cyclone known 
as “Baguio de Samar y Leyte.’’ Moreover, 
Father Mata, who was honored, as he writes 
it, with the friendship of the unfortunate 
Captain D. Bernardino Madariaga of the 


Drawing by Mr: George Gilchrist, Manila. 


SCENE OF WRECK OF 8S. S. “CANTABRIA” 
ON SOUTHWEST SIDE OF BAGABABOY ISLAND 
APPROXIMATE SCALE: 1 INCH=250 FEET 


A MAI MATER 


minds of seamen especially, says Father Mata, 
who, by reason of the circumstances of their 
calling, may often find themselves reduced to 
their own observations to fight a coming storm, 
the very great importance of the sea swell as 
a sign of a cyclone. 

If we were asked to explain how we conceive 
the origin of this swell, we should say that 
we picture it as a gigantic artesian well-spout 
running along the path of the storm center, 


SCENE OF THE WRECK OF THE STEAMSHIP CANTABRIA 


and others whose business brings them in rela- 
tion with Far Eastern shipping. The Rev. 
Father Miguel Saderra Mata, S. J., assistant 
director of the Weather Bureau, who compiled 
the data and statistics pertaining to this feature 
of the storm, calls it the “Cantabria” cyclone 


ill-fated steamer Caniaéria, takes this oppor- 
tunity of paying respect to his memory by 
calling the cyclone by the name of the ship 
in which the captain lost his life. 
DIRECTION AND EFFECTS OF CYCLONIC 
SwELL.—We wish to impress well on the 


and so long as the center is over the sea, pours 
out tons and tons of water in all directions; 
these great billows, coming fast on one another, 
crowd together and form those mountainous 
masses of water which bear down without 
mercy on the stoutest ship and try the skill 
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of the ablest and bravest masters. We may 
also imagine the currents of the sea as being 
analogous in their motion to those of the air; 
namely, the lower converging towards the 
center, the upper or surface cnrrents emerg- 
ing; and thus, as it is in the region of the 
cirrus that we find the first indications of a 
cyclone, so also in the currents of the sea we 
have forerunners of a storm center. 

We do not hesitate to say that the present 
cyclone presents us with one of the best in- 


any wind, yet the sea sank a parao off the 
coast here. 

“The afternoon was so fine that I did not 
think of looking at the barometer until 1op m. 

‘*Here in Barcelona (Sorsogon) the sea rose to 
a height of from 1 to 2 meters, and in the 
lower parts of the town to 3 meters.” 

We have, then, an unusual swell of the 
sea with fine weather far in advance of the 
storm; and later, during the height of the 
tempest, a rising of the waters in a way 


Drawn by Mr. A. Redifer, 2d officer of ** Basilan.” 
TWO VIEWS OF THE WRECK OF COAST GUARD cuTTER LEYTE 


stances of the usefulness of this sign, showing 
at the same time a perfect distinction between 
the swell and the wave proper of the vortex. 
The coast towns of Sorsogon, especially on 
the E., furnish the evidence, the valuable 
notes of Sefior José Magno, which are as 
follows, being particularly to the point.- He 
saysi— 

‘‘Already on the morning of the 25th there 
was considerable swell; there was scarcely 


similar to that described in a report from 
Legaspi (Albay), a town further N. on the 
same coast. 

CasE OF THE Coast GUARD CUTTER 
“‘Leyts.’’—Here we can do no better than 
recall a practical case, one full of sadness but 
very instructive—we refer to the Coast Guard 
cutter Leyte. 

At 4 o’clock p.m. of the 25th the swell at 
Legaspi was enough to attract attention, 


although neither the sky nor the barometer 
indicated anything alarming. Ina short time 
of one another two boats, Cebu and Leyte, 
sailed from the port. Cedu made for the nearby 
port of Sulat, where she weathered the storm 
without accident. Ley/e, compelled no doubt 
by the needs of the service, headed for the 
open sea, for the experienced captain must 
have known what he had to encounter, unless, 
perhaps, he thought the danger faraway. We 
do not know, but we shall always admire 


the man who could guide such a small ship 
throngh the heart of the storm without losing 
aman. And this he did; but, unfortunately, 
the other side of the trajectory which he 
encountered at midnight held greater dangers. 
Up to that time the wind blew from the first 
quadrant and the terrible swell ran from the 
second, and the two combined to drive the 
ship to the W. side of San Bernardino Strait. 
Once inside, the winds and the swell tossed 


STEWARD AND CARPENTER SAVED FROM LEYTE 


the ship asa plaything. The immense billows 
leaped upon the shores, then broke and fell 
back, the waters rolling in every direction, 
so that the narrow strait boiled like a huge 
cauldron; and the hurricane winds beat down 
on the waters, lashing them with a fury impos- 
sible to describe. What a situation to imagine 
a ship in! And there was Leyle, in that 
desperate situation for nearly 2 hrs. At about 
2 o’clock in the morning, in the midst of dark- 
ness and the horrors of the tempest, the 
soundings showed that the ship was being 
driven fast ashore, and the captain realized 
that nothing remained but to order all to put 
on life preservers. Five minutes later Leyfe 
was thrown on the rocks off the NW. coast 
of Samar, near the Barrio of Lipata, and N. 
of the town of Allen (formerly Granja). The 
climax of this misfortune was reached when 
a great wave threw the ship over on its side, 
catching many of the hapless men between 
the deck and the rocks. Only nine survived 
the long struggle with the tempest and the 
sharp rocks, against which those who tried 
to escape were dashed by the waves. Two of 
the survivors, the ship’s carpenter (a Visayan) 
and the steward (a Chinaman), after telling 
us of the scenes which we have just described, 
showed us the scars left on their bodies by 
the jagged rocks that dreadful morning. 
“BASILAN’S” EXPERIENCE WITH THE Cv- 
CLONE SWELL.—We have said that the cyclone 
swell comes from the center, andso did Basi- 
lan meet it. According to the brig Matilde, 
which anchored in San Miguel Bay, the swell 
came from the NE., when the center was 
almost due S. This may be easily explained 
from the fact that while the brig stood in the 
bay near San Miguel Isiand the sea current 
could come in only from the NE. And this 
gives us an opportunity to point out that the 
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swell of a typhoon may undergo great modifi- 
cations according to the coast line from which 
it is thrown back. Hence, within the islands 
of the Philippine Archipelago the swell is 
rarely so well observed as in the Pacific and 
the North China Sea, where it is free to radiate 
from the center. In the seas and lakes of the 
archipelago the water generally moves with 
the direction of the winds. This conformity 
of the two is perhaps more dangerous for 
ships than the diversity in the open sea, for 
in the first the ships meet two powerful forces 
united; in the other the two forces run together 
at an angle whichis more or less open, so 
that the ship may perchance avail itself of one 
against the other. 

We are of opinion that it was the united 
forces of wind and wave which destroyed not 
only Leyte but also Cantabria, which put 
Jruxa in such danger, grounded Borongan, 
and in fact caused the greater part of the 
sea disasters of the typhoon. 

Loss or ‘‘CANTABRIA.”—The story of the 
loss of Cantabria is as simple as it is appalling. 
It will be enough to recall the experience of 
Trufiia. When Captain Lechiondo, taken almost 
by surprise off the S. of Burias Island, saw 
the wind increasing rapidly astern, with a 
rising sea from the NW., he turned S. towards 
Point Bugni, Island of Masbate, to search 
for a port of refuge. It must have been 
abont 2 a.m. of the 26th; the vortex was then 
working havoc throughont the Province of 
Sorsogon. Between Burias and Masbate the 
winds had to back to the W. and SW., and 
the ship therefore had to bear all the force 
of the elements on the starboard. With 
her tackle broken and stearing gear disabled 
she was driven violently towards the N. shore 
of Ticao; end at this time Cantabria was 
probably not more than 3 ms. away. So 
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certain did the utter destruction of all appear 
that the captain for the moment thought it 
useless to order on the life preservers. Snd- 
denly a great sea, perhaps a wave reflected 
from the cliff in front, struck the ship and 
providentially turned the prow southward. 
At this unexpected moment the captain cried, 
“Full steam ahead!’? and Jrufia was saved. 


The loss of Cantabria must have occurred 
under circumstances very similar to the above. 
Captain Madariaga was too watchful of his 
barometer to be taken by surprise. He was 
certainly seeking a place of refuge when an 
unforseen accident made it impossible for 
him to control hisship. Under such circum- 
stances, who can save the ship? “God alone,’’ 
says Captain Lechiondo of /rufa. It does not 
belong to us to discuss the question whether 
it was an explosion or the dashing against 
the rocks which destroyed so utterly the 
beautiful Cantabria and cost so many precious 
lives. One may judge of the terrible havoc 
wrought from the drawing made by Mr. 
George Gilchrist (see illustration), with which 
is presented a map of Bagababoy Island and 
vicinity to give a better idea of the scene of 
the catastrophe. 


A practical conclusion may be drawn at once 
from the above considerations on the cyclonic 
swell. Whenever, on the coasts facing the 
open sea, as the E. coasts of the Philippines, 
an unusual swell moves in the direction 
which cuts that of the wind at an angle of 
go deg. or a little larger, although the wea- 
ther may be calm and the barometer normal, 
there is good reason for fearing bad weather 
and watching the further movements of the 
barometer. On the interisland seas this sign 
is of less value, especially when the cyclone 
moves rapidly like that of the Cantabria. 
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UTILITY OF THE BAROMETER.-—Of all the 
precursory signs of a storm the barometer 
shows the most exact conformity with the 
laws taught us by experience. To be convinc- 
ed of this it is enough to study the barographic 
diagrams, The excessive rapidity of the 
Cantabria cyclone scarcely gave time for vacil- 
lations; the halt of the mercury in the hours 
of ascent was of the most remarkable we 
have ever seen, as was also the precipitancy 
of the fall on the approach of the vortex. 
The various reports of the storm make up a 
splendid apology for the faith which the 
Philippines place in the barometer, especially 
the barometer of Father Faura. This is the 
highest eulogy that could be paid to the 
teachings and labors of that illustrious meteor- 
ologist, who knew how to reduce to the 
simplest laws whatever of importance had been 
discovered about the storms of the Orient. 

It is to be regretted that people do not get 
the good out of these instruments that they 
should; for it is not enough to secure a Faura 
barometer, even with the proper guarantees; 
but it is necessary ‘ to adjust the instrument 
for the place where it is to hang’’—that is to 
say, one must take into account the height 

_above sea-level of the barometer’s position, 
in order to set the needle at the proper 
graduation to give true readings. Moreover, 
the interior mechanism, even of the best 
instruments, will oxidize with time, and hence 
it is necessary to have them cleaned whenever 
the oscillations are seen to be sluggish. 

The air currents are not in such perfect 
conformity with the theory as barometer 
readings. The explanations are not difficult, 
for evidently the pressure is not as dependent 
on local topography as are the winds. From 
a constancy which is observed in some of the 
winds, as well in front of the vortex as behind 
it, we find that as a result the angles of the 
directions do not diminish, but rather increase 
as they approach the vortex, and vice versa. 

This terrible sconrge of typhoons has no 
other remedy than a knowledge of their 
proximity in order to prevent their disastrous 
effects. It is impossible toavoidthem. Hence, 
whatever tends to spread the knowledge of 
their characteristic phenomena and to warn 
the public of their existence as soon as they 
appear is humaniterian in the best sense of 
the word. 


[The famous Faura barometer, which is rapidly 
replacing all other similar maritime instruments, is 
manufactured exclusively by the well-known concern 
of La Esmeralda, of Paris and Manila, P. I.—Edttor’s 
Note.] 


NEW JAPANESE PETROLEUM COMBINE 


A general meeting of the shareholders of 
the Nanboku Seiku Kaisha (North and South 
Petroleum Company), which has been recently 
floated, will be held in Tokyo ina few days, 
and the purchase of oil wells in the Hok- 
kaido, Aomori Prefecture, and Formosa, will 
be discussed. One of the promoters of the 
concern, Mr. Asano, has made the following 
statement in reference to the enterprise:— 

“Everybody proclaims the necessity of fur- 
thering Japanese commerce and industry is 
a post bellum undertaking, but how many 

ople are there who have a definite plan 
or carrying out this popular desire? In my 
opinion, quick and cheap travelling and 
transport is the most important factor to 
attain the desired object. If the price of 
coal—which forms the largest item of com- 
mercial expenditure—continues at the present 
high figures, the development of industry 
and commerce will be impossible. The 
original plan of the Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
(of which Mr, Asano is president) was to 
ship Japanese coal to South America to com- 
pete with Australian coal, which has monop- 
olized the market for years, but competition 
in South America is now out of the ques- 
tion; on the contrary, coal is being profitably 
imported from India and Australia. My in- 
tention now is to ship cheap kerosene at 
San Francisco and import 7t into the Japanese 
Empire for steam fuel. A contract has been 
signed guaranteeing the importation of the 
oil for a term of 10 yrs. 


“Nothing can be more urgent in this 
country thar the increase of coal production. 
Last year I made inquiries whether there 
was any prospect of new colliery business 
being promoted in Kyushu, and found that 
all the coal-fields there had fallen into the 
hands of the financial magnates—the Mitsu 
Bishi, Mitsui and Prince Mori—leaving no 
room for others. I then made investigations 
in the Hokkaido, where there are rich depo- 
sits of coal, and the future of the Hokkaido 
Railway and Colliery Company is very hope- 
ful. The company’s system, however, is very 
old, and the harbor accommodation for the 
shipment of coal yery poor. In concert with 
a number of friends, I have decided to work 
three coal-mines in the province of Ishigari, 
where a harbor is to be constructed at the 
estimated cost of -Y-5,000,000 and a railway 
from the mine to the harbor. Steps are now 
being taken for the commencement of these 
works, which will be under the control of 
the Ishigari Colliery Company, recently form- 
ed with a capital of -Y-10,000,000, entirely 
to be subscribed by the promoters. A foreign 
loan of -Y-10,000,090, is now being negotiated, 
and the foreign capitalists who propose to 
advance this money are doing so on condition 
that they be given shares in the company.” 

Mr Asano remarked that, in promoting the 
company, a novel idea was adopted—fifteen 
gentlemen were appointed promoters, of whom 
it was decided five should be men of over 
70 yrs. of age and ten over 60. The five 
over 70 could be secured, but only nine over 
60 yrs. could be obtained, and Mr. Asano, 
aged 59, was admitted to complete the board. 
The object of this plan is to disabuse the 
Japanese of the ancient idea that a man over 
50 yrs. ought to retire from business and live 
quietly. They wanted to show how capable 
old men are. 

Investigations show, continued Mr. Asano, 
the existence of rich oil fields in Formosa, 
the Hokkaido and Aomori Prefecture, and 
they have decided to form a company to 
work these. The development of industry, 
however, is impossible without cheap: labor, 
but when the kerosene industry is fully 
developed in this country, which is rich in 
oil, cheap power for driving engines can 
easily be obtained. 


ROMANCE OF A GOLD MINE 


Another chapter in the romantic story of 
the Mysore Gold Mining Company closed, 
says Zhe Straits Times, when, at the annual 
meeting in London recently, dividends were 
declared totalling 145 per cent for the second 
year in succession, 

The profit for the year was stated to be 
£450,556, the superintendent reporting that 
the year had been one of the busiest in the 
history of the company. Themills had crushed 
195,650 tons of quartz, yielding 184,957 oz. 
of bar gold, 

As far as age and consistency in dividends 
are concerned, the Mysore gold mine is pro- 
bably the richest in the world, and yet there 
hangs in the London office of the company 
a framed certificate of the transfer of 1,000 
4t shares at the price of 9 pence each! Snch 
shares would be worth £14 each to-day. 

For the last 10 yrs. the dividends paid have 
ranged between 100 and 150 per cent 
per annum. Since 1886 the lowest dividend 
for I yr. has been 10 per cent. 

The original capital was £135,000 and in 
the 25 yrs.’ history of the mine the sharehold- 
ers have received dividends amounting to 
no less than £4,406,542, while the precions 
metal yielded in the same period has amounted 
in value to £8.308,014. 

One of the officials of the company gave 
some details of the romantic rise and progress 
of the Mysore gold mine to an Express repre- 
sentative recently. He recalled a time, 24 
yrs. ago, when ill-success had reduced the 
company’s capitalto about £2,000, and a wind- 
ing up was only narrowly averted. 

“A directors’ meeting was held to consider 
the position, and it was proposed to wind 
up forthwith,” he said. “Sir Charles Ten- 


nant was chairman, and he offered vigorous 
opposition. ‘I did not come up from Glasgow 
to wind the company up,’ he said. ‘I think 
we should go a little deeper.’ 

“Captain McTaggart supported Sir Charles, 
and so did Mr. John Taylor, The rest of 
the directors walked out of the room. These 
three, getting their own way, spent the com- 
pany’s last few thousands in going a little 
deeper, with the result that nearly £8,500,000 
worth of precious metal has been got out 
of a goldfield whose existence would other- 
wise never have been dreamed of. 

“The goldfield was granted to the Kolar 
concessionaires by the Mysore Government. The 
concessionaires numbered five, one of them 
being General Beresford, and they had no 
capital at the time. They met with immense 
difficulties at first through famines and cholera 
epidemics. Then they managed to interest 
Sir Charles Tennant and the firm of John 
Taylor and Sons, and started serions work 
with a capital of £135,000 in July, 1880. 

“The Kolar field provides work for 40,000 
persons, and is in many ways a source of 
benefit to the Myscre Government as well 
as to the 5,000-odd shareholders in the mine.’’ 


NEW INDUSTRIES IN JAPAN 


The yarn market of Japan was very favor- 
able last year, and every spinning company 
in the country made enormous profits. As 
there are indications of yet greater prosper- 
ity, many mills have undertaken the increase 
of their spindles, At the end of 1905 there 
were 49 spinning mills in Japan, the spindles 
aggregating 1,330,000 and producing 905,537 
bales of yarn, an increase of 210,324 bales 
over 1904. The number of operatives in 1905 
were 12,811 males and 58,634 females, earn- 
ing averages of 17 and 11 cts. per. day. 
The Fuji Spinning Company’s profits for the 
last half of 1905 was $405,000 gold, and a 
semiannnal dividend of 10 per cent was de- 
clared. The company decided to increase 
its capital by $1,200,000 for the extension of 
mills. The directors of the Amagasaki Spin- 
ning Company have decided to increase the 
spindles by 20,000, Another company has 
decided to establish a mill at Shanghai, at 
a cost of $1,500,000. 

Cotton weaving also made , ig strides in 
Japan last year. Inthe preceding year only 
9 spinning mills were engaged in weaving, 
with 5,000 looms, the number increasing to 
7,472 looms by the the end of December, 
1905. The production of cloth last year was 
60,000,000 yds. Of the spinning mills which 
have just begun weaving the Tsushima, Chita, 
and Nagoya companies are fitting looms for 
weaving narrow cloth for the markets in 
Formosa and Korea. The 200 looms now 
being worked in the Kanegafuchi mill are 
an experiment, the object being to determine 
the best in machinery. The project is to 
install several thousand looms. The pro- 
duction of cotton cloth is rapidly increasing. 
Fears were entertained by yarn mannfactur- 
ers that the great increase in the num- 
ber of spindles would glut the market 
with yarn, but these fears have been alto- 
gether dispelled. It is now feared that the 
time may soon come when sufficient yarn 
can not be supplied to China and the home 
market, in consequence of the more rapid 
increase in the weaving industry than in the 
addition of spindles. 

Several new iudustries are about to bees- 
tablished in Japan. One of these isthe Toyo 
Paper Mill Company, of Osaka, which has 
chosen a factory site on the Kanzaki River, 
and will manufacture rice paper. The Ishi- 
gari Colliery Company, capital $7,500,000, 
has been formed to establish coal mining in 
Hokkaido Province, and build a railroad to 
and coal terminal at the coast, where a 
harbor will be established to accommodate 
vessels of 10,000 tons. They expect to handle 
2,000,000 tons of coal annually. Steps have 
been taken to establish a large steel foundry 
near Kokura, and the Sumitomo steel foundry 
at Osaka is to be extended. All this indus- 
trial activity ought to mean some orders for. 
improved American machinery. 
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THE A. BUTLER CEMENT TILE WORKS, LTD., SHANGHAI 


MANAGEMENT OF THE A. BUTLER CEMENT TILE WORKS, LTD. 


The late Count von Butler, one of the most 
prominent pioneers of new industries in China 
in his time, was the originator of what is 
today known as The A. Butler Cement Tile 
Works, Ltd., a progressive and well-managed 
industry of Shanghai. 


For years Count Butler had been exper- 
imenting with the manufacture of artistically 
colored floor tiles and kindred products of 
the same material, and after his death, which 
occurred in the spring of 1904, Mr. F. E. 
Schnorr, the present general manager of the 
company, who assisted Count Butler for some 
time in his work, succeeded in floating a 
company with the object of further promoting 
this new industry in China; and so successful 
has he been in his endeavor, that at present, 
after barely 2 yrs.’ existence as a company, 
the Sfar G Crescent—the company’s trade- 
mark—tiles hold the local market, and are 
recognized by leading architects throughout 
the Far East to be equal to any imported 
makes. There are cases where they have even 
given preference to the latter, on account of 


and, while offering all the advantages of other 
floors for such purpose, it does not have the 
Not slippery, 


disadvantages of any of them. 
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with Butler tiles, mention may only be made 
of His British Majesty’s consulates at Shanghai 
and Nanking; the British and German post- 
offices; the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank 
in Shanghai and Peking;the Deutsch-Asiatische 
Bank; the Russo-Chinese Bank; the Chartered 
Bank; the Shanghai Gun Club; Cricket Club 
and Deutscher Garten Club; the new Concordia 
Club; the Alexandra building; the American 
Mission and St. Luke’s hospitals; the Imperial 
Chinese Customs printing offices and the indoor 
staff quarters; the Astor House and Metropole 
hotels, besides scores of other structures too 
numerous to mention. 


MANUFACTURE OF THE TILES.—The cement 
and the sand, the two principal constituents 
of the tiles, are obtained locally—at least the 
latter is—while most of the former and all 
the colors and other raw material are imported 
direct; and it is most interesting to see, how, 
after various transformations through grinding 
and mixing, these constituents—the plein 
yellow sand and the grayish cement—are turned 
into the most vivid colored tile of a mosaic- 
like composition, or a softly-toned roofplate. 

A semi-cylindrical machine with many 
propellers like plates first of all mixes the 
base material, the mortar. After amalgamation 
this mortar is placed in the moulds and then, 
by way of design plates similar to those 
used in stencilling work, the various colors, 
one or two or even seven, arelaidon. These 
colors are first ground to the finest dust in 
ball mills and the way to mix them is, of 
course, the great secret of the manufacture; 


SOUTH FRONT AND WEST VIEW OF THE WORKS 


easily cleaned and therefore always clean, 
neither too hard nor too soft, it is the acme of 
perfection in this line. 


FACTORY ROOF, SHOWING DESIGN OF INITIALS LAID IN TILES—A FEW STACKS 
OF ROOF PLATES 


their absolute evenness and the ease with 
which any unskilled mason can lay them to 
satisfaction, a point which in China and with 
the Chinese did not faii to make its mark. 

VARIEGATED LINE OF PRoDuCcTs.—Not only 
do the works turn out floor tiles of every 
description—from a plain kitchen tile to the 
most refined hall or verandah tile—but their 
line of produce extends also to roof tiles of 
various shapes, and all shades of color that 
may be desired, from perforated ventilation 
bricks, specially-shaped foundation and well 
bricks—conical or otherwise—to payement 
plates; and last but not least, their specialty, 
stable flooring: This last-named product 
consists of finted bricks, after a pattern adopted 
by British cavalry stables, that makes an 
ideal sanitary floor for any housing for animals; 


DEMAND FOR MATERIAzS.—The demand for 
all these materials proves their best their 
worth, and of the many public and private 
buildings that are either roofed or floored 


consequently the color-mixing room is the 
forbidden land of the factory. 

From hence the tile-mould and all passes 
into one of the large presses and though no 
steam power is employed in the mannfacture 
under a hydraulic pressure of about 200,cc0 
lbs. they are put into shape and given the 
necessary firmness. They leave the mould 
and go to the many tanks for setting; and 
after that it requires—~since, of course, no 
kilns or backing process can be made use 
of on cement goods—a regular treatment of 
washing and scrubbing and watering, and 
drying over and over again, of about 3 mos., 
before they are ready for the market. 

This may seem rather a long time—and as 
a matter of fact 1 m. more or less would 
be quite sufficient—but the principle of the 
company is to supply only tiles that have 
been allowed to set and harden to the greatest 
possible extent, and therefore 3 mos. have 
to elapse before the finished article is allowed 
to leave the works. 


THREE SHANGHAI RESIDENCES ROOFED WITH “BUTLER” MATERIAL 
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The water supply comes from a specially- 
designed well of a depth extraordinary for 
Shanghai—about 30’—by means of which all 
water used is filtered to a certain extent before 
it reaches the tanks and reservoirs, and this 
clever contrivance was constructed and built 
by the superintendent of the works, Mr. G. 
Greiner. 


MAKING ROOF TILES 
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Company's FacToRy AND PRopERTY.—The 
factory and property of the company, con- 
spicuously situated on the N. bank of Soochow 
Creek, about half-way to Jessfield, occupy 
an area of about go,000 sq. ft., and the outpnt— 
at present about joo floor tiles, 1,000 roof 
tiles and 600 bricks or paving plates daily— 
comes from a plant of six presses and a 
goodly number of subsidiary machines. The 


capacity of this plant, however, is about three 
times as great, if necessary, and the steadily 
growing demand for the company’s manu- 
factures, notwithstanding the difficulties a new 
enterprise of this sort would naturally have 
to overcome, has made it necessary to employ 
on an average 40 men lately, as against 10 
to 15 at the time of starting the company, 
when there were only. two presses put up 


SETTING ROOM WITH THE TANKS 


A FEW 10,000'S OF FLOOR TILES READY FOR MARKET 


PRELIMINARY 


CHAPTER I 


The field work upon which is based the 
following preliminary report on the mineral 
deposits of the Province of Lepanto, Luzon, 
P. I., occupied 3% mos. This period may 
by no means be taken as the time available 
in the investigation of the area, as the early 
advent of the rainy season rendered work 
impracticable approximately one-half of that 
period, the daily torrential rains terminating 
field work with unfailing regularity, In ad- 
dition to the time spent actually in the field, 
six weeks were required for transportation to 
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TRANSPORTATION METHODS IN LEPANTO 


and from Manila, and at the close of the 
season's work, discontinued when it was 
absolutely impossible to do more, one section 
of the party, with the collections and equip- 
ment in its care, occupied six weeks in the 
return to Manila, 

Topographic mapping has as yet not been 
undertaken in the Philippine Islands. Only 
to a small extent has any primary triangu- 
lation work been carried on, and that only 
on the coasts and harbors, under the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey. The party 
was therefore organized as completely as 
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RECONNOISSANCE OF THE MANCAYAN-SUYOC 
MINERAL REGION, LEPANTO, LUZON, P. I. 


(By ARTHUR J. EVELAND, M. E., Government, Geologist) 
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possible under the conditions, for varied and 
general work, and consisted of the writer as 
geologist and chief, with Mr. H. M. Ickis 
and Mr. M. Goodman, field assistants, and 
two rodmen. The absence of one field assist- 
ant was unavoidable for over a month, and 
the connection of one rodman with the party 
was severed almost immediately upon reach- 
ing the field, so that the party practically 
consisted of the geologist in charge, with 
one field assistant, one rodman, and such 
native (Igorot) labor as conld be obtained, 
for the major part of the time. 


HACIENDA TUBOC 
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THE VALLEY OF THE MANCAYAN RIVER, MOUNT MALAYA ON LEFT 


LOOKING NORTH DOWN 


No detailed investigations, except such as could be profitably carried 
on with the limited force and time at hand, were contemplated. The 
region which was to be visited has been long prominent in the infant 
mineral industry of the Islands, and only such work that would give 
a better and fuller knowledge of the mineral resources of the region 
and an aid to those interested in its development and future progress 
was undertaken. 

For these and other reasons this report is not comparable with 
more extended and detailed studies, which, it is hoped, are to be un- 
dertaken in the near future, but attempts to approach more closely 
such reconnoisance work as was carried on with wonderful success by 
the United States Geological Survey in Alaska. Indeed, the conditions 
of Alaskan work are not greatly dissimilar to the conditions under 
which all scientific field work is accomplished in the Tropics. The 
lack of transportation facilities is one of the worst evils to deal with. 
For every item in the equipment and supplies of use during a more 
or less extended field trip there is a problem large in its proportions, 
In the present work the absence of horses or any pack animals thrusts 
the burdens, literally, on the shoulders of mankind. And the Asiatic 
races, while much may be said in their favor, do not, as a rule, take 
kindly to continued labor. - 

In carrying on geological work one meets with the excessive 
vegetation of the Tropics, limiting one’s vision to a matter of feet, 
and, in correspondence, the great thickness of soil and decomposed rock 
material render the solution of even the most simple stratigraphic 
problem a labor in itself. And considerably not the least in proportions 
are the climatic conditions which Europeans have to face. 

In view of these conditions, therefore, the report submitted is to 
be understood to be purely preliminary in scope, and the results and 
deductions based upon it may possibly be subject to future revision 
and modification when more detailed investigations are carried out. 

The actual route and means of transportation of the party are 
briefly as follows:—The area indicated lies approximately 160 ms. almost 
due N. of Manila. The railroad from Manila N. at present only 
reaches Dagupan, in the Province of Pangasinan, As the most direct 
means of reaching the territory, then, the party, with its outfit, 
provisions, and other equipment, was embarked on the Coast Guard 
steamer Masbate and was disembarked at Candon, in the Province of 
Hocos Sur. 

The trail inland, up the valley of the Balidbid River to Salcedo, N. 
along W. flank of the Cordillera del Teila to Concepcion, then over the 
Teila Pass to Angaqui, and S. to Cervantes, in the valley of the Abra 
River, presented no other difficulty than lack of transportation. The 
first permanent camp of the Mining Burean party was pitched at 
Mancayan, the darrio or village which was the seat of mining opera- 
tions of considerable importance in the past. 

For 2 mos. Mancayan was made the base of operations for that 
portion of the mineral region. At the end of about that time camp 
was shifted to Suyoc, some distance to the S. from which the oper- 
ations were completed. 

It may be well to give a brief résumé of the work done, in 
order that the understanding may be fully clear. 

Of prime importance to any geological work, the topographic base 
map merits the first consideration. As the relative position of this 
area could not be determined from any previous maps or data, recourse 
was had to astronomical methods, and permanent monuments erected 
on determined points. Checking on these, a base line was laid ont, 
according to the customary procedure, with its conjunctive system of 
tertiary triangulation over the area. On account of the numerous claims 
recorded and the evident disposition of the mining fraternity to 
develop and operate this district, a rather detailed topographic map 
of a region about 6 ms. long and 4 ms. wide, on a scale of 400’ 
to 1”, was made. It is believed that this map will be of inestimable 
value to future development work in this district, and therefore more 
attention was given to it than the general character of the investigation 
would seem to call for. 

The general investigations were conducted along three distinct 
lines, viz:— 

(1) A hasty reconnoissance of a large area considerably beyond 
the immediate vicinity of the ‘“‘mineral region.” 

(2) Route surveys, from the coast to the mineral region, by two 
distinct routes. 

(3) A detailed study, as far as the operations permitted, of the 
ore deposits and geology of the district proper. 

In connection, data were recorded for the future more purely 
geological work in the Islands, the work instituted under the Spanish 
régime by Abella, Centeno, Santos, Von Drasche, and others, and which 
will be carried on under American direction and operation. 

As stated before, the advent of the rainy season terminated further 
work, and the party returned to Manila. The geologist proceeded overland 
to the S., through the Province of Benguet, for a hasty reconnoissance 
of the valley of the Agno River, and to examine the mineral districts 
of Benguet in order to prepare for the field work in the future, when 
these areas will be taken up. The mountain trails were followed as 
far as Baguio, the capital of Benguet, and from there on the route was 
via the new government road to Dagupan, where connection with the 
railroad is made, At the time of the arrival of the geologist in Dagupan 
railway communication was broken, due to heavy floods, and a steamer 
was taken to Manila. The entire trip S. was made under extremely 
hard conditions, the floods and storms attendant upon the rainy season 
being the prominent opposing factor. 

The remainder of the party, under charge of Mr. Goodman, field 
assistant, took the back trail via Angaqui, Concepcion, and Salcedo to 
Candon. Boats conld not make a landing at that season of the year, 
neither was it possible, owing to the flooded condition of the coastal 
plain rivers, to proceed N. to a possible favorable embarking point. 
In fact, the return from Cervantes to Candon was attended with the 
utmost danger and hardships at all stages of the route, and that, in 
addition to bringing safely through the equipment and collections, a 
detailed route survey was made is greatly to the credit of that portion 
of the party. It was able to make its way S. to San Fernando, 
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thence via steamer to Dagupan, and from 
there, railway communication having been 
restored, to Manila. From San Fernando, 
while awaiting transportation to Manila, a 
survey was made via Baon, Naguilan, and 
Sablan, to Baguio, the capital of the Prov- 
ince of Benguet, more or less the central 
point of the mineral district of that prevince. 
By the two route surveys described above the 
two main lines of communication to the coast 
from the mineral regions have been accurately 
mapped for the first time. Comment on the 
future value of these surveys is unnecessary, 
and they are included in the text. 

The foregoing outline gives briefly the 
actual movements of the party, in their general 
relations tofthe Island'of Luzon. Of the 
difficulties that were met with and overcome, 
nothing can be written that adequately 
presents the true conditions. Geological work 
in the Tropics has for its attendant evils, 
and to a yery small extent, benefits, certain 
conditions that nothing but actual experience 
reveals. 
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CHAPTER II. 
HISTORY AND PRopUCTION.—The history of 
the Spanish mining enterprises, whether in 
the Philippines, South America, or Mexico, 
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is invariably interesting. The story of the 
mines of Mancayan offers no exception to 
this, and in view of the present development 
of the district it is believed it may be of 
sufficient importance to be given briefly here. 


According to the previous writers, the atten- 
tion of the thinking public of the Philippines 
and Spain, and especially of those interested 
in the mining industry, was for a long time 
drawn to the N, portion of Luzon as a possible 
source of mineral wealth, as there appeared, 
andin some abundance, pots and other im- 
plements of pure copper which were said 
to have come from there. Santos in his report 
says: 

Even in some of the most ancient histories of 
these Islands (Philippines) copper is cited, among 
other metals, as one or the products which natinre 
affords with considerable abundance, the nutives of 
the mountains utilizing it for arms, ornaments, and 
in a profitable busines But the most noteworthy 
document, which claims attention by its official 
character and its exactness, as later is verified, is 
the communication to the governor of his excel 
leney the captain-general, D. Pascual Enrile, of the 
20th of June, 1838, in which he states that the utensils 
that the Igorrotes of the rngged mountain ranges 
which separate the Province of Cagayan from that 
of Ilocos make of the copper from the mines have 
been known fer several centuries. * * * With this 
communication were sent minerals, bars, and spikes 
of the metal mentioned, which, assayed in the 
direccion general de minas, gave such good values 
that not only was it recommended that means be 
adopted for the exploitation of so much mineral 
but it gave rise to the creation of the inspection 
of 1838 and the mining law of 1846. 


From such sources as these it became evi- 
dent that valuable mineral deposits existed, 
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and in 1850 it culminated in the sending of 
a military expedition into the region to make 
an investigation, a show of force being essential 
to Spanish exploration. 


With this expedition was sent D. Antonio 
Hernandez, one of the government engineers, 
to make an investigation of the deposit, map 
routes to it, collect specimens, and in general 
obtain as much information as possible for 
the public. In this regard it is’ interesting 
to note the message of the inspector of mines, 
Sefior Sainz de Baranda. He says:— 


I believe it is my sacred duty to give you a Very 
specinl command. The mines are situated at a place 
very distant from all centers of population and the 
inhabitants of the country, if not at war with the 
Christians, ere not by any means subjugated, and 
of a savage and ferocions eharacter. 1 charge you, 
therefore, do not expose your life imprudently, or 
your health, for not only the examinalion and the 
mines but all of them and all the savages of Pan- 
gasinan and Ilocos combined are not worth the 
life of a Spaniard, and least of all of an engineer 
of your merits and circumstances. 


Hernandez left Manila February 3d, 1850, 
and proceeded to Mancayan, via the E. coast 
of Luzon to San Fernando, thence overland 
to the mines, returning abont a month later, 
having spent 17 days in mountain travel. His 


description, preceded by the general narrative 
of the expedition, is as follows:— 


Marching from Sugud to NNW. to find the valley 
of the Abra, there is found, after 3 hrs. of travel 
in the territory of Mancayan_in the immediate 
vicinity of the rancherias of Pacpac and Tavio, a 
deep glen where runs the Arreyo Tavio or Magamban. 
This glen is bounded on the N. by the mountain 
Aban, on the 8, by the Sapit, and on the E. by 
the Tayio, more extensive and elevated than the 
other two. Im the southern side of the first is 
presented a cut or face of 60 or 70’ in height 
and 199 or 200 varas (600% or 650’) in length, caused 
by the landslides which have been produced by 
past excavations in the middle of the declivity, and 
the constant action of the atmospheric agents, 
showing in places a considerable mass of Compact 
quartz with pyrite of iron, whose limits can not be 
figured, because it is seen to be covered by soil, 
not presenting apparent stratification, but broken 
and full of fissures on all the surface; some parts are 
filled with decomposed quartzose or earthy sub- 
stances stained generally by oxides of iron or carbon- 
ate of copper, and others, although in lesser number, 
hung with small crystals generally of barite. 

The quartz carries in some places gray copper, 
now intimately disseminated in the mass of the 
rock in the same manner as is the pyrite of iron, 
again in smal! veins from two to three fingers in 
length, and finally in irregular cavities and in 
pockets of no grea: extension. Sometimes the min- 
eral ia found compact with the quartz without 
any appeurance of continuity; at others filling more 
or less completely the crevices of the rocks, leav- 
ing several fissures or species of geodes with marked 
crystallization; and in others finally, and this hap- 
sens in preference in the masses of larger size, it 
is found separated from the quartz by well-marked 
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bands of gouge of selvage, of a species of fine clay 
and of grent whiteness, although frequently stained 
by the green carbonate of copper. 4 

_ Over the larger concentration of gray copper which 
is presented to view there hus been opened a species 
of irregular excavation of some 4 varas (1b’) in 
depth and in one of the sides is found a face of 
the mineral 7’ in width and 10’ in height, terminat- 
ing in the foreground in selvage and empacked in 
nu tereno summarily weak and decomposed. ‘This 
being under the surface covered by rocks nnd frag- 
ments of quartz, it is impossible to see where or 
in what form it is extended; in a like manner the 
eut of the excavation does not permit of jadging 
as to extent of the deposit either in length or depth, 
seeing only that itcontinues to the interior of the 
mountain and to the bottom of the work. 

The mineral pertains to the kind called tenantite 
(tedrahedrite?) or arsenical gray copper, being a 
sulphide of copper, arsenic, and iron, and con- 
tuining above 44 per cent of copper, <9 of 
sulphur, 18 of arsenic, and 9 of fron, and not 
inelnuding the silica, which is found mechanienily 
mixed and therefore in variable quantities. This 
species, which is that which constitntes the deposit, 
is found in a mass, somewhat erystallized, and with 
the crystals there are found, although in small quan- 
tities, small portions of pyrite of copper, anhydrous 
crusts of silica, tablets of barite covered by erystallized 
quartz, and some pyrite of iron. The matrix is 
compact quartz with some barite, and many speci 
mens offer the aspect Of a breccia of quartz with 
cement of gray copper. 

The works, which consist only of holes or small 
caves of few varas in extension, are found seattered 
over 4 distance of approximately 180 varas (600’). And 
judging by the considerable quantity of wash which 
covers the ground to the arroyo, and the cut which 
is seen In the side of the mountain, attended on the 
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other hand by little present activity of works, it is to be presumed that the ex- 
ploitation of this deposit dates back to a very ancient period. In the beginning 
they probably worked on top of the site where they are now working, and by 
degrees, after having exhausted the mineral immediately under the surface, have 
gone lower toward the arroyo, thereby precipitating, little by little, through lack 
of system, & considerable mass of rock, which has removed a large part of the 
ancient works; nevertheless, there are yet preserved parts of it of greater extent 
than those which are now worked. 

To open a work the Igorots commence to collect water in a kind of pool or 
basin which they have formed on top of the declivity, letting it out through one 
opening, thus causing to fail with consideruble violence a mass of water, uncover- 
ing the mineral, and indicating the more appropriate places for exploitation. 
The excayations are executed by means of fire. Placing a little wood fastened 
to the wall, they ignite it and the following day the mass is found split, which 
they easily separate from the copper by crushing with stones. 

Although the mass of the deposit is a compact quartz very consistent, it is 
full of fissures, which makes it n sary to support it, and for this they iploy 
small logs of pine which they placein irregular numbers at the places threaten- 
ing ruin; notwithstanding this, there is no mine which offers even half a security, 
and several mishaps caused by cavings have already occurred. 

TREATMENT OF THE OrE--The mineral after being extracted from the mine is 
submitted first to a roasting, or, better yet, a crude melting; for this the natives 
open in the ground a hole one cuarta in diameter by two or three fingers deep, 
which they cover with some thin sticks forming a gridiron, above which they 
place a Small, compact heap of mineral, held down by a board or piece of tree; 
and they cover all with thin pine wood, leaying a protected hollow ebove the 
board. They ignite this at once, leaving it aloue until] it has consumed the 
wood and completely heated the sulphur of the mineral, which takes 2 or 3 hrs. 
The products are an impure mass of copper mixed with earthen substances and 
pieces of coal and scorias of quartz which offer the aspect of a breccia in which 
the cement has partly disappeared, converting it into a porous mass, 

The copper matte then suffers a melting process for black copper, which they 
execute in the following manner: They make a hole six or eizht fingers in 
diameter which they surround with stones forming a species of hearth or crucible, 


leaving an open space for the placing of a pipe connecting with a 
bellows. This consists of two cylinders made from a hollowed trunk of piné in 
which run pistons formed by blocks of wood dressed on their circumferences with 
dry herbs and chicken feathers, which are held down only by the bellows, so 
they work in the manner of springs against the interior surface of the cylinders 
In the lower part there is a hole and in that they place a cane, closing the 
valve at the beginning of the stroke. 

Having formed the oven in this manner they charge it with pine fuel, mixed 
copper and matte, and put the bellows in motion, taking care to add the fuel 
in proportion to its consumption, and to agitate little by little with a cane so 
the copper may full to the bottom and be cleaned from the foreign substances 
with which it may be mixed, When they know that the copper has all united 
iuto one mass, which should take place after ten or fifteen minutes, they stop 
the bellows and take out the coal und scorias which overfloat the metallie bath, 
leaving it uncovered until it has hardened a little and acquired sufficient con- 
sisteucy so that it may be handled. The product is a cake of black copper of 
rough and broken surface full of earth and pieces of fuel. 

This cake they place at once on a bonfire where they leave it 2 or 3 hrs, 
making it suffer a kind of roasting process which purifies it somewhat, and they 
afterwards melt it in the same fornace, placing it in a species of crucible or 
mold of refractory clay. At the end of this they put the crucible in the hole 
and over it they place the stone cover and surround it with fuel. They then 
force a blast, and after the copper is melted they uncover the bath, taking out 
all the impurities. They remove the crucible from the furnace, and later, when 
the mass has commenced to consolidate, they compress it with a stick. Finally 
they take from the crucible, bury it in ashes until it has cooled, and smooth 
its surface a little by striking it with a stone. 

The copper obtained in this manner they sell partly in cakes to the Christian 
people in the lowlands, and partly dediente to the manufacture of pots and 
boilers which the Igorots forge with stones; also making of the same metal bars, 
tongs, and small pipes for smoking 

There remains now to consider the deposit of copper of Mancayan from an 
industrial point of view. According to what we have already said, the operations 
practiced up to date are all very superficial, and wedo not believe they authorize 
the fixing of an opinion with respect to their importance. We are only able to 
Say that the copper deposits pertain to the class of irregular deposits, and that, 
like the study of the laws which follow the distribution of the mineral, they 
demand a more mature examination and other methods of observation than the 
very limited ones which we have been able to make. Interesting above x11 is 
the inquiry as to whether the mineral penetrates tothe interior of the mountain 
Aban, and whether the discovered masses in its declivities are only indications 
of concentrates of greater importance; and we believe that that already discovered 
is sufficient to justify a determination of this point. For this purpose there 
could be opened a gallery toward the interior of the mountain which could follow 
the direction of some of the masses to-day in exploitation, and afterwards there 
could be opened other galleries branching from the first in a perpendicular 
direction. . 

“urthermore, this deposit, by reason of its very irregularity, offers itself better 
to a system of irregular exploitation than to an arranged plan of operations. To 
uudertake this there must first be expenses of some consideration in preparatory 
work, which besides their costliness will have to be of slow execntion owing to 
the hardness of the rock. Nor should there be disregarded the topographical 
position of the territory of Mancayan, and the primitive state of its inhabitants. 

The report of Hernandez seems to have awakened considerable 
interest in public opinion, and the government took steps to improve 
the output and methods of mining, requesting information from the 
engineer. The latter recommended several small improvements, and, 
with the caustic comment from his chief, that ‘‘all the instructions 
and regulations that could be given are utterly useless as being beyond 
the knowledge and intelligence of the Igorots, and even beyond that 
of the . persons who have requested that they be communicated to the 
Igorots,’”” Hernandez’s connection with the mines ceased. 

From the date of this report (1850) several years elapsed before the 
copper district was brought before the public. Then, in 1856, Sefior T. 
Balbas y Castro, made application for the demarcation of the properties. 
He presents an agreement made in March, 1865, with— 

The infidels, Tibaido, gobernadorcillo of the rancheria of Muncayan; Mendoza, 
pains pet man Of the rancherin of Tubo; Lancungan, principal man of Balili; 

ayagnue, of Bata; Tnmbana, of Bulaiacno; Paduan, of Talbac; and Bagnagan, of 

Pat Pat {and others), * * * who, of their own free will snd accord, without 
the mediaton of either physical or moral compulsion, deception, or fraud, but 
because they are persuaded of the advantages that are to be attained; after 
having conference with their subjects, and in conformity with these, they have 
agreed in abandoning * * * the right they may have to the mountains which 
form the fissure through which runs the smali river of Magamba, which washes 
the entire deposit of the metal, * * * with the condition that these shall 
be respected and no work done in the interior of the small caves or mines 
which each rancheria has in exploitation from time immemorial, 

For this concession was paid the sum of 500 pesos (about $200) 
and the natives were guaranteed employment in the mines at regular 
fixed rates. This agreement was approved by the government and a 
stock company was formed under the leadership of Sefior Balbas, which 
proceeded to open the mines, two pertenencias of 83,000 square meters 
each, under the Spanish law, being laid ont, and preliminary work 
being commenced in the same year. 
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PRODUCTION.—While but few figures of the 
production of these workings are available, 
those at hand may be worthy of record, and 
are here given:—Before the Cantabro-Filipino 
Company took hold of these workings, it is 
estimated that from 1840 to 1855, during 15 
yrs., 40,250 lbs. of copper were produced, 
in the form of cakes or made up in various 
ways, per year, or a total of approximately 
600,000 Ibs. of metal, at a value of 26 pesos 
per pico, amounting to 117,000 pesos. 

The year 1860 marks the first actual. pro- 
duction, and in 1860 and 1861, 146,470 arrobas 
(of 25 Ibs.) of mineral were produced, the 
greatest yield being from the crushers—that 
is, 64,688 arrobas—with an average content 
of 5 per cent copper; screenings, giving 9 
per cent metal, yielded 9,608 arrobas; and 
the production of the first and second class 
mineral, containing 29 and 15% per cent 
copper, was 2,380 and 29,201 arrobas, respect- 
ively. The rest of the mineral consisted of 
mixed ores, from various localities, to about 
2,200 tons in all. 

In 1862, 145,000 arrobas of mineral . were 
produced, or about 1,800 tons; in 1863, 
170,000 arrobas, or about 2,200 tons; in 1864, 
180,000 arrobas, or abont 2,500 tons; giving 
a total of 666,470 arrobas up to the end of 
1864, or approximately 8,500 tons of mineral. 
Further production was, 1866:— 


Product. | Copper. Amount! Content 

| produced) in metal 

ee = | a 
. Pe r cent.| Pounds. | Pounds. 
First cluss cwajesiaee siesd 38 7,650 2,97 
Second class....... 20 57,072 
Various, makinga totaloff Satie 234,807 


No further figures are available to show 
the amount of ore produced from these work- 
ings. From another place is taken the state- 
ment that up to 1874 there were produced 
by the Cantabro-Filipino Company 2,500,000 
Ibs. of copper as a result of its operations. 

In 1875 the efforts of the Cantabro-Fi- 
lipino Company ‘came to an end and it 
suspended work. Santos, whom the Spanish 
Government had loaned to the company for 
a considerable period of time, died at the 
mines, and it is supposed that the cessation of 
the labors of this, their guiding spirit, con- 
tributed in no small degree to the reason 
for the closing down. 

The smelter site and the mine openings 
remained as they were, and the natives and 
the Chinos for many years reaped a harvest 


from this ore, smelting and refining the 
product in a wonderfully skillful manner. 
Various projects to reopen the mines came 
to nothing, and finally in 1898 occurred the 
war with Spain. In the American Army, and 
especially among the volunteers, which were 
principally Western regiments, there were 
many men who had spent long years in 
prospecting and mining in other regions, 
and it was not long before the localities in 
the Philippines reported ore bearing became 
known; so that it was the most natural thing 
in the world for those hardy men to pene- 
trate into this and other portions of the 
Islands in search of mineral, even when the 
country was, to say the least, dangerous, as 
many a sharp conflict showed. 

Early in 1900, in January, a party of Amer- 
icans, eight in number, reached Mancayan, and 
saw, as they could not fail to do, the rich 
copper ores of the old mines. Claims were 
promptly located, and as their knowledge of 
the district increased, the ground farther S. to 
Suyoc was examined and located. A month 
later another party came in, to be followed 
only a few weeks later by another. This made 
the district well populated in comparison to 
its former status, and, according to the Western 
(United States) customs, a mining district 
was formed and rules drawn up, even though 
ho one knew what mining laws would preyail.- 
For this and other reasons, owing to the 
unsettled nature of the Islands and its people, 
but little was done toward exploitation for a 
year or more. When the laws were promul- 
gated and the attention of those willing and 
able to help was attracted, development was 
started in earnest, under the severe conditions 
which prevail. The future of this and other 
districts of the Islands will have much to be 
grateful for—to the courage and skill with 
which these pioneers (no less so because of a 
warm climate, and in modern times) forced 
their way and opened a way for others to 
follow. 


CHAPTER III, 


GEOGRAPHY.—The Lepanto copper area or 
that of Mancayan, the most important dis- 
trict, lies almost directly N. of Manila, the 
barrio of Mancayan being in latitude 16° 53’ 
N. (determined in the field) and approximately 
the same longitude as Manila. The latitude 
and longitude of Mount Data, which is only 
a few miles to the E. of Mancayan, is given 
by the Spanish authors as latitude 16° 57’ 
and longitude 120° 55’ W.; and of Cervantes, 


the capital of Lepanto Province, from the 
same sources, latitude 17° o1’ 10” N. and 
longitude 120° 50’ 30” E, approximately. 


The region as a whole is in the extreme 
southern end of Lepanto, on the western 
slope of Dat&, the latter a noteworthy 
eminence among the lesser peaks of the 
Cordillera de Solis. Data, the divide between 
Benguet and Lepanto, and the Malaya Range 
form a rough basin, in which the Abra River 
has its -origin, and on the western and 
northern borders of this basin the mineral- 
bearing ground has been exploited. 


To the S. lies the northward-reaching 
angle of Benguet and the valley of the 
Agno River; on the E. Dat4 separates Lepanto 
from the Asin Valley; on W. isthe Malaya 
Range, with the valley of the Abra. 

The scene of the most active work is 
centered at the barrios of Mancayan and 
Snyoc, and in their immediate vicinity. 
From Cervantes south to Mancayan is by 
direct line a trifle over 9 ms. the trail with 
its windings bringing this distance up to 
between 12 and 13 ms. (about 10 kilometers). 
From Mancayan SE. to Suyoc is a little less 
than 4 ms. (6 kilometers) by air line, the 
divide between the provinces of Lepanto and 
Benguet being a mile or so farther S. The 
exploration and development of the copper 
and gold deposits have been undertaken several 
miles S. of Suyoc and for a mile or more 
N. of Mancayan, iu a belt of varying width— 
at its widest a mile or two—this giving an 
area under actual attention of 7 ms. in length 
by 2 in width—14 sq. ms. (35 square 
kilometers). 

There are at present two routes to the district. 
The northern route, from Candon on the 
coast, zvia Salcedo, Concepcion, Teila Pass, 
Angaqui, and Cervantes, is a horse trail which 
during the dry season is in good condition. 
Its difficulties consist of the steep ascent 
and descent of Teila Pass, and the amount 
of fordiug necessary between Salcedo and 
Concepcion, 13 crossings of the river being 
necessary. In the rainy season the muddy 
condition of the trail from Candon to Sal- 
cedo, the flooded condition of the Balidbid 
River between Salcedo and Concepcion, and 
the destruction of the trail beyond practically 
closes this route. Another trail, a few miles 
to the N. from Angaqui to Santa Maria is 
an alternative evil. There is contemplated 
a new trail from Cervantes directly across 
the Malaya Range, down the Chico River 
to Tagudin, which it is believed will relieve 
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the present conditions. This trail will shorten 
the journey from the coast to Cervantes and 
it is believed will be available during the 
rainy season. 

The trail to the S , to Baguio, is a good horse 
trail, but also has the disadvantages of the 
numerous fords which characterize all island 
travel. Baguio may be reached in from three 
to six days, passing via Bugias, Kabayan, Ad- 
oway, Dakl4n Ambuklfo, and Trinidad, and 
from Baguio or Trinidad two days more are 
necessary to reach San Fernando on the coast. 
At this writing there is completed, or at least 
open to travel, the new Benguet road—a graded 
carriage road from Baguio to Dagupan, the 
northern terminus of the railway. 

The most available route, therefore, is at 
present by the northern trail, subject to delays 
and mishaps in the rainy season. 

In the mineral district the main trail from 
Cervantes, Lepanto, to Bengnet passes directly 
through Mancayan and %4 m, E, of Suyoc. 
Another well- kept trail leads eastward from 
Mancayan into the basin on the W. flank 
of Dat&é known as Balili, about 3 ms. Apart 
from these, there are no trails other than 
those of Igorot construction. These trails— 
footpaths over which the Igorots trudge 
contentedly over impossible grades in single 
file—form connecting links between all bar- 
rios, and are found on every ridge; while 
they give fair communication among the 
natives, they offer no solution of the trans- 
portation problem. 

CLIMATE.—No meteorological data are avail- 
able for the Province of Lepanto alone, but 
it may be said that, in common with the 
whole Philippine group, generally only two 
seasons are recognizable, the wet and the 
dry. From November to April the climate 
of Lepanto leaves little to be desired. At 
this time of year clear weather predominates, 
ouly the occasional mountain showers breaking 
the long dry season. 

At the altitude of Mancayan—the highest 
knoll in the village ‘being little short of 4 000! 
—the temperature is comparatively low, blank- 
ets being comfortable if not actually necessary 
at night, and on the upper slopes of the 
southern end of the Malaya Range it.is 
affirmed that the vegetation is killed at periods 
by low temperature. On good authority 
it is stated that actual frost has occurred. As 
late as July (in rgo4) it is a fact that three 
natives died of cold and exhaustion while 
crossing the Malaya Range at about the same 
altitude as Mancayan. The mean annual 
temperature (for Manila) is between 26° and 
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27° C. (approximately 80° F.). These figures 
are considerably lower in Lepanto. In gen- 
eral, April, May, and June are the hottest 
months, followed by the steady rains of the 
period up to October and November, the 
entire rainy season coming between the months 
of May and October. 

VEGETATION AND TIMBER.—As in all trop- 
ical areas, the native vegetation of Lepanto 
is heavy and Iuxuriant. The slopes are heavily 
covered with a growth of tree ferns, canes, 
grasses, and small brush, and it is only on 
the top of ridges that clear spaces are met. 
The grass of the region is a long, tough, and 
rank-growing variety, which, unless kept 
down by burning off, is not particularly good 
for fodder. The various varieties of cane 
find a multitude of nses—woven in a variety 
of ways for almost all conceivable purposes 
and for construction and clothing. Of the 
canes the true rattan or bejuco is not fonnd 
to a large extent in this section of Lepanto. 
These two of the smaller growths are by far 
the most important, as the intermediate and 
useful bamboo is, in the area, not found in 
any but very small amount. 

Of timber proper the notable examples are 
pine and oak. It may be noted that, accord- 
ing to the older residents of the district, at 
one time the valley of the Abra River and 
the adjacent slopes supported a heavy growth 
of pine and narra (Plerocarpus indicus, Willd). 
At present there is hardly a stick of timber 
in the entire region within a radius of 10 ms. 
of Cervantes. On the lower slopes, near the 
cultivated land, no timber whatever occurs, 
and it is only on the more inaccessible portions 
of the Cordillera del Malaya and the upper 
portion of Mount Data that anything like 
good timber exists. The valley is but an- 
other instance of the shortsighted policy of 
destruction of forests when proper care is not 
taken, and without the slightest doubt the 
absence of retaining timber over this drain- 
age area has a considerable effect on the run- 
off and the condition of the rivers in the flood 
seasons. Much of this timber was consumed 
by the smelters of the Cantabro-Filipino Com- 
pany in their operations, and at present a 
demand for timber would necessitate a 2 or 
3 ms. haul for a small amount, and if keavy 
demand were made on the forests for such 
purposes as fuel a considerably greater dis- 
tance would have to be reckoned upon. The 
pine growth is of good size, clear and straight, 
up to about 2’ (diameter) sticks. On certain 
portions of the higher ridges a moderate oak 
growth is met. This latter is heavier S. of 


the mineral region, in Benguet Province, but, 
in necessity, fairly accessible. 

AGRICULTURAL,—Aside from the timber 
products, and the natural wild growth common 
to all tropical regions, Lepanto offers along 
certain agricultural Jines considerable oppor- 
tnnity for development. 

In all portions several varieties of the banana 
are plentiful, serving as a food product. The 
coffee, especially in the higher regions (above 
3,000’), is of most excellent quality, and at one 
time large areas were under cultivation that 
are now given over to grass. Cacao has been 
tried and successfnlly cultivated to a consi- 
derable extent. Sugar cane on the lower 
portions of the area, snch as the flat at Comi- 
Nas, yielded in past times exceptionally good 
returns; and the staple product, rice, reigns 
supreme. The labor and care given to this 
particular crop by the Igorots is something 
prodigious, in the construction of the paddies 
alone. Terraces to heights of 1,000’ to 1,500" 
are nct uncommon, and flumes, sluices, and 
dams are everywhere in evidence. The bulk 
of the prodnet that is not consumed on the 
ground is not shipped ont to the coast for 
export, but, on the contrary, into the interior 
to less fortunately situated peoples. The entire 
valley of the Mancayan River, as well as the 
Abra and its other tributaries, is flanked by 
rice paddies. No estimate has ever been made 
of the value of the crop annually, but from 
the number of hogs, dogs, and other mer- 
chandise sold by the traders from the coast, 
the figures must be of large proportion. The 
camote (a variety of sweet potato) is even 
more invariably cultivated, as it is the prin- 
cipal article of food. It grows rapid ly, bears 
throughout the year, and requires but little 
care, conditions perfectly in accord with the 
ideas of the Igorot. 

The natives—that is, the women and chil- 
dren—are engaged in the cultivation of the 
rice and other crops. The male Igorot does 
but little manual labor, the cultivation of the 
camote patches upon which the family depends 
for food, the rice fields, and other crops 
being left to the labors of women and children. 
The resemblance te the American Indian in 
this respect is striking, the position of head 
of the family and the state of proprietorship 
of any cattle or lands he may possess being 
evidently sufficiently arducus Jaber for the 
Igorot. Apart from the occasional mining 
and smelting done by him, there 1s little 
regular industry. The mining in the wet 
season, the cultivation of the crops, and the 
care of cattle are the chief employments. 
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PopuLATION.—Within this district lies the 
large town of Cervantes, the capital of the 
province, which is the only considerable gather- 
ing of population in a town. Others, such 
as Mancayan to the S. of Cervantes, have 
but little of a collected population. In the 
total, the number of inhabitants of the district 
is not inconsiderable, but a view of the country 
reveals no villages of any size. 


The tendency of the Igorot is to collect 
in groups of at most a score of huts, far up 
on some almost inaccessible ridge, and to 
avoid anything like a large village. Within 
a radius of a mile or two of Cervantes, Man- 
cayan, Suyoc, and Cayan may be encounter- 
ed numerous small barrios, which bring the 
population of the province up to 72,759. 
Cervantes proper has a population of 1,437 
civilized, but with its outlying barrios the 
population, as given in the Gazetteer of the 
Philippine Islands from the census of 1887, 
is 16,000, 

Similarly in the village of Mancayan are, 
according to the census of 1903, 118 civilized 
inhabitants, but its total population is about 
1,500. The total population, almost wholly 
wild, of Suyoc is 600. 


GovERNMENT.—The present system of gov- 
ernment places directly in charge of the 
province and answering to the civil govern- 
ment of the Islands a governor, a supervisor 
or engineer, a treasurer, and a secretary. 
These unite asa provincial board and decide 
as a whole the work to be done. In the 
various subdivisions are native presidentes 
(or headmen) aud their consejales (or alder- 
men), and purely local affairs are directed by 
these, subject to central supervision and 
command, A group of old men in each 
smaller village have tacit powers, and it is 
one of the good points in the Igorot make 
up that their word has such great weight. 


While it is hardly within the province 
of this report to enter deeply into racial 
characteristics, a very few words as to the 
nature of the inhabitants of these mining 
districts may not be out of place. 


The Igorot is somewhat sharply distinct 
from the other races of the Islands. He is 
supposed to be derived from the races of the 
Malay invasion which were driven inland by 
the later invasion from the same region. He 
is a sturdy savage, generally happy and 
content, of considerable intelligence and good 
disposition; from a racial standpoint, moral and 
honorable. He takes not kindly to labor, not 
from the inherent mistaken idea of the Tagal, 
who despises work as degrading, but from the 
fact that he is of the mountain, free and 
untrammeled, and much labor is not necessary 
to his existence. He is more hardy than 
his brother of the coasts and plains, and as 
further more inaccessible portions of the 
island are reached many fine specimens of 
men and women are seen. 


In religion his ideas are crude and have 
more or less of an oriental tinge—in fact, 
a mixture of the Shintoism of Japan with the 
belief of the North American Indian could 
not be far from the religion of the Igorot. 
Crnde as the belief may appear to Christians, 
it is nevertheless a religion, a belief in a 
spiritual authority. The respect and deference 
accorded to the old men has been already 
commented upon; the Igorot feels a moral 
obligation to care for his aged that is rarely 
exceeded. 

In advancement the Igorot is a curious 
mingling of the most ancient and the quite 
modern. The agricultural implements in use 
are the most primitive of iron instruments, 
and the pointed stick is in common use. 
The flint-and-steel method of making fire is 
used in certain parts of the province, and in 
others the fre gun—a tight-fitting piston in 
a barrel heating the compressed air—is the 
means used. In his copper smelting the 
process used is extraordinarily in accordance 
with modern practice, and yet in casting 
objects of gold, bronze, or copper the cire 
perdue process is used, a method which is 
also practiced by the Burmese bell founders, 
and which has come down from the Bronze 
Age. The use of a blast cylinder is common, 


superseding blowing by mouth, or a bellows; 
the pan for washing gold is of superior pat- 
tern; and the native has progressed far 
enough in construction to build an arch, though 
a false arch, formed by courses of stones 
projecting inward, one course above another, 
and not the more advanced type, the ‘‘true 
arch,” of the keystone; and yet the Igorot 
has faith in the trial by ordeal and reckons 
the passing of time by the height of the sun 


‘and longer periods by the recurrence of the 


moon, and by the nunsber of harvests. 
(7o be continued.) ~ 


RAILWAYS OF KOREA 


The Seonl-Wiju Railway was opened to the 
public for general traffic December rst, 1905. 
With a few breaks at the larger streams, trains 
were run through from New Wiju, the northern, 
to Vongsau, the southern, terminus as early as 
April. The Japanese, in 13 mos., had con- 
structed 310 mis. of line. Iumediately after 
the declaration of war they had commenced 
their work, using for some distance the 
embankments and culverts which the Franco- 
Korean Company, after several years of spor- 
adic effort, has constructed near Seoul. 

Yongsan, a small village on the banks of 
the River Han, 2 ms. SW. of Seonl, is the 
future railway center of Korea, and here 165 
acres of land have been set aside asa railway 
reservation. The line from Wiju and the new 
road to Gensan, the principal port on the 
E. coast, starts from Yongsan, while the Seoul- 
Fusan and the Seoul-Cheniulpo roads join 
with the above for through connection with 
any of the termini, the trains of all four 
running into the capital on common tracks. 
Strategically this place is of great importance, 
and the military authorities have condemned 
a large area in addition to that oceupied by 
the railroad, which they will use for part of 
their army of occupation. 


It is hoped to run a broad-gauge road over 
the route followed by the military line from 
Antung to Fengwhangcheng and beyond, and 
to bridge the Yalu at a point above that 
place. With tracks laid from Antung to 
Mukden the railway in N. Korea will become 
a section of the great trunk route. From a 
desire to introduce foreign capital the govern- 
ment will probably either establish a railway 
bureau for Manchuria and Korea, or by 
organizing a company strictly under its control, 
as, for example, the China Eastern Railway 
Company under the Russians, and put it on 
a commercial basis. 


The military railroads are under the direct 
control of the general headquarters at Tokyo, 
and Major-General Yamane, who has been in 
charge of the work since the outbreak of the 
war, is not responsible to the commander in 
chief of the forces in Korea. The expenses 
of railroad construction have been met by 
appropriations from the war funds, the cost 
of materials and the rolling stock purchased 
abroad being paid at Tokyo, and the expendi- 
tures for laborand materials purchased locally, 
disbursed by the railway headquarters at 
Chemuipo. There are 2,863 railway employees, 
exclusive of contract laborers, a small propor- 
tion being military men and the great majority 
civilians from the Japanese department of 
communications. The latter, for their special 
service in Korea, are granted 4o per cent of 
their regular salaries as additional pay and 
are fed and housed. Coolies and workmen 
sent from the imperial railway burean receive 
60 per cent more than their ordinary pay 
and are given board and lodging. The officials 
are quartered in the station buildings, which 
are well constructed of wood, the coolies in 
iron-roofed barracks with white, plastered 
walls. The quarters are uniformly clean and 
well kept. A number of Koreans are employed 
as assistants in the stations and as interpreters, 
and a school has been established at Chemulpo 
to instruct the more promising in the rudiments 
of railroading. 


The total cost of the road to date is roughly 
estimated at $15,000,000 gold, and it is said 


that an additional $10,000,000 and 4 yrs.’ work 
will be required to put the line into final 
shape. The tracks follow the old Peking 
Road, which, with the exception of a stretch 
in Wanghaido, runs near the coast from Seoul 
to the Yalu, through a country generally flat. 
Where there is at present only one tunnel 
557’ long there will eventually be eighteen, 
with a total length of 18,860’. 

The standard gauge, 4’ 814”, has been used 
for the Seoul-Wiju and Seoul-Gensan as for 
other railroads in Korea, and this fact furnishes 
a striking example of the general introduction 
of American methods and materials where 
once a footing has been secured. The American 
Trading Company building the first railway 
in Korea in 1897-1899 used the American 
gauge, American engines, and American cars 
and materials throughout. The Japanese 
bought out the original concessionaires and, 
to insure uniformity, built on the same lines. 
Of the 60-lb. rails used, some came from 
Krupp, but principally from the Carnegie 
works. The ties came largely from America 
and the spikes from the Illinois Steel Company. 

The “bridges are at present mostly of wood 
and built on piles. Their total length is 
44,800’, the longest being 2,785’. In the tem- 
porary structures the longest span is 70’, which 
will be extended to 200’ when the final piers 
are completed. The construction has been 
exceedingly difficult on account of the shifting 
bottoms, the swift currents, the frozen streams 
in winter, the ice floes in spring, and the - 
summet floods. The greatest obstacles were 
encountered near Anju, where two rivers— 
the Chingchong and the Tairyong—meet. 
The plan to cross the river below the juncture 
of the two proved impracticable and neces- 
sitated the bridging of both at a point 4 
ms. above the place originally selected. Bridge 
materials are largely American—from the 
Carnegie Steel Company—althongh the Cleve- 
land Bridge Company, of England, furnished 
a certain number of plates and girders, and 
the Osaka Steel Company also supplied a 
small proportion, using, however, material 
furnished by Carnegie. Bricks for lining the 
tunnels, building culverts to replace the present 
wooden structures, bridge piers, and facings 
are baked at four points along the line. 

There are 58 stations between Seoul and 
New Wiju, which is opposite Antung and 12 
ms. downstream from the oid Korean city 
of the same name. The largest is Songdo, 
the second city of Korea, and the center of 
the ginsengindustry. Whangju, the old capital 
of Whanghaido; Pingyang, the great distri- 
buting center of N. Korea on the Taidong 
River; Anju, and Tyongju are located near 
the railroad, 

The trains of two or three cars each are 
generally crowded with Koreans and Japanese. 
Large numbers of the latter, small merchants 


* and laborers, are constantly passing to and 


from the north. They are herded into box 
cars or squat on the piles ‘of freight—bath 
tubs, safes, car wheels, and other articles, 
nearly all of them destined for use by the 
railroad or for its employees. At present 
there are only two through trains a day 
between Pingyang and Seoul and Pinyang 
and Wiju, one north and the other S. bound. 
Both runs require about 12 hrs., averaging 
15 ms. per hr., including the stops, which are 
not overlong, as might be expected, It is 
hoped ultimately to run six through trains 
a day. The rolling stock consists of 49 50- 
ton Baldwin locomotives, with 24” stroke and 
16” cylinder; 316 (22-ton) freight cars, 200 
of which were captured at Port Arthur and 
which have been refitted to suit the standard 
gauge, with a miscellaneous collection of 
wheels from five different American firms, 
the rest of the cars coming from the United 
States, together with 58 passenger coaches, 
with a capacity of 100 each. 

Coal has hitherto been imported from Japan, 
but it is hoped that the mines in the neighbor- 
hood of Pingyang may be developed. One 
area now controlled by the Korean household 
department contains a semianthracite deposit 
which, although it crumbles a short time 
after it is mined, when made up in briquettes 
is considered suitable for steawing by using 
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a forced draft. The mines are easily accessible 
near the Taidong River. A bituminous-coal 
area is also reported pear Wiju. Freight 
charges are made at the rate of 5 sen per 
ten per mile for goods shipped under ‘‘tonnage 
standard,’’ and one-half sen per parcel per 
mile under the ‘parcels standard.” 


Water carriage to Chinnampo and Pingyang, 
on the other hand, is cheap and convenient. 
The trip from Chemulpo to the former port 
requires 18 hrs., the run up the river to 
Pingyang taking eight more hours. The rates 
to Chinnampo range from $1.75 for steerage 
to $7 for first-class and 4o cents to $1.25 
more to Pingyang. 

The advantage of sending cargo by water 
is apparent, as the rates from Chemulpo to 
Pingyang by steamer are about $3.60 per ton, 
while from Seoul to Pingyang by rail the cost 
is $4.07. It was expected that the railroad 
might be largely used during the winter, but 
it is now announced that the principal steam- 
ship lines will keep the port of Chinnampo 
open by means of ice breakers. Until the 
road from that port to Pingyang is completed, 
however, there should be a certain amount 
of trade borne by rail from Seonl, which 
otherwise would have to be carried by ponies 
io that city and the interior. 


The Seonl-Gensan line was commenced in 
July, 1905, the survey having been completed 
in May of that year, and a few miles have 
now been constructed from either terminus. 
The road will be 130 ms. in length, and the 
construction difficulties will be greater than 
on the Seoul-Wiju road. There will be six 
tunnels, the longest 2 ms., but there are no 
large streams to be crossed. Tke estimated 
cost is $15,000,000 gold, 

The Whangju-Kyeminpo road is 21 ms. in 
length, and was built for bringing railway 
material landed at Kyeminpo, on the Taidong 
River, into the interior. One train a day is 
run each way. The Pingyang-Chinnampo line 
has been surveyed, and it is hoped to begin 
work in the spring of 1go6. 

The country tapped by the Seoul-Wiju 
Railroad is rich in rice, beans, millet, and 
barley, and is capable of much greater 
production than at present. The principal 
gold mining districts are near Pingyang and 
Anju. Five great rivers, which run from E. 
to W. to debouch into the Yellow Sea, are 
the natural avenues of commerce, and will 
be used to an even greater extent when the 
present shipping facilities have been improved. 
The winter, however, closes all these streams, 
and while in the present stage of Korea’s 
development there is no great activity during 
the cold months, yet the opportunities afforded 
by the railway may stimulate a traffic which 
has been undeveloped because of the lack of 
proper communications. Although by over- 
coming these difficulties the railroad may be 
of great value in opening the country, Korea’s 
geographical position, her long coast line, 
and her many streams, particularly on the 
west coast, afford easy access to the interior, 
and it is by these water routes that the great 
trade of the future will be carried. This Japan 
recognized when, by the treaty of Angust, 
1905, she secured for her nationals the privilege 
of navigating the inland waters of the penin- 
sula. Trade in Korea consists chiefly in the 
exchange of native products, or the profits 
of the local sale thereof, for piece goods, 
kerosene, sugar, and other common articles 
of every-day necessity. 

The Seoul-Chemulpo line now pays fairly 
well, largely because of the number of people 
carried, while the Seoul-Fusan road is not yet 
meeting expenses. The Koreans in many cases 
travel for pleasure. It is for them an amuse- 
ment, and better accommodations must be 
provided than in China, where the coolies and 
merchants are herded together in box cars or 
open trucks, cblivious to discomfort, if by 
endurance they are able to increase the profits 
of the venture, which is invariably the object 
of their journey. 

Japanese are now established in large num- 
bers at all the important cities along the 
railroad and at the small places as well, and 
the number of immigrants is constantly in- 
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creasing. The Koreans themselves are more 
prosperous than eyer before, owing to the 
large expenditures by the Japanese forces, 
and it is probable that the natives will be 
better governed in the future and for the 
first time in many years able to profit by 
the results of their own industry. There 
are indications that the next few years will 
witness an unparalleled development and a 
transformation in the commercial conditions 
that have prevailed in the past. 


JAPAN’S TIMBER INDUSTRY 


Consul-General Miller, of Yokohama, makes 
an interesting report on the timber industry 
in Hakkaido Island, which is the northern 
island of Japan. He says that many of the 
samples he has seen are very attractive, sus- 
ceptible to high polish, and are used in Japan 
for furniture and for interior finish in houses. 
For cars, furniture, and interior finish, the 
consul-general says, the oak, curly ash, bird’s- 
eye maple, and other fancy woods are well 
suited. His report follows:— 

The possibilities of the lumber business in 
this part of Japan was early recognized by 
the first foreigners coming to Hakodate, and 
as far back as 1862 Captain Blakiston, well 
kuown for his scientific works on the Island 
of Yezzo, arrived at Hakodate with the bark 
Akindo from England, having on board a 
complete sawmill plant, which was at once 
put into operation and the output of which 
was exported to Shanghai and other Chinese 
ports. In the course ofa few years, however, 
all the timber in the vicinity of the town 
had been cut, and the opposition of the native 
officials made it impossible to obtain regular 
supply of timber for the mill, so that about 
1868 Captain Blakiston disposed of his plant 
to some Japanese. 

Notwithstanding the whole island was, and 
to a great extent is yet, covered with valuable 
forests, nothing was done to exploit these 
until about 10 yrs. ago, when a demand arose 
in China for railway sleepers, and in a few 
years there was seen the curious spectacle 
of huge oak trees, ash, maple, and other 
hard-wood trees, all valuable, being cut down 
and turned into railway sleepers and firewood. 
How much yaluable timber has been and is 
still being wasted for this purpose it is impos- 
sible to compute, but the value of the sleepers 
exported from this island during 1904 was 
nearly-Y-2,000,000, and they contained over 
100,000,000’ of timber, 80 per cent of which 
was hard wood. It is but fair to say that 
during the last 2 or 3 yrs. a reaction has 
set in against using the more valuable timber 
for this purpose. It is being realized that 
there are other markets for the same, and 
this, together with the rise in price as the 
cutting of timber is becoming more remote 
from the railroads that transport to the seaports, 
will no doubt in the course of time raise 
the price to a figure that it will no longer 
pay to use the better class of lumber for 
railway sleepers, etc. 

The principal timber on the island is at 
present and always will be oak. The trees 
grow to a large. size, but on acconnt of the 
nature of the ground it is difficult to get 
out large pieces. The usual sizes are from 
12 to 36” square and from 8 to 30’ long. It 
is of excellent quality and will conrpare 
favorably with the best eastern oak in the 
United States. The next in importance is 
ash, of which there are about 12 different 
varieties, and 2 of which are specially songht 
for at present; one called by the Japanese 
tamomoku, a beautiful kind of curly ash, and 
another called ¢amo chichimi, which has a 
wavy grain, both of which are now used by 
railway car builders in Japan for panels, etc. 

There are some Io varieties of maple, one 
of which is a beantiful bird’s-eye maple, 
known as i/aya-moku, and another, with a 
flowery grain, known as hana-tiaya. Followin 
the maples in importance is a wood eatied 
sen, which is largely shipped to Tokyo, 
Yokohama, and other ports in S. Japan, where 
it is used in making foreign furniture, for 
which it is very well adapted, as it gives a 
good polish, does not warp, and is quite hard 
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and lasts well. This wood and the ash before 
mentioned come in larger logs than any other 
on this island, running up to 48” in square 
logs. Katsura is a specie of cedar, of which 
there are several kinds, one of which, red 
katsura, would be excellent for cigar boxes. 

The foregoing are the principal woods on 
Hokkaido Island, and in regard to quantities 
it would be no trouble to get in square logs 
the following amounts per annum, the figures 
representing board-measnre feet: 

Oak, 5,000,000; ash, 1,500,000; maple (hana 
ila), 500,000; sen, 1,500,000; katsura, 1,000,000; 
curly ash, 100,000; wavy ash, 100,000; bird’s- 
eye maple, 100,000, 


MOTOR BOAT OUSTS SAMPANS 


A motor passenger boat has just been 
introduced in Hongkong. One of the features 
of the boat is its cheapness. An engineer from 
Australia, seeing the possibilities of the motor 
boat, decided to hire one for the conveyance 
of passengers from vessels in Hongkong 
Harbor" to the landing stage. The journey 
in a sampan through a choppy sea, against 
a contrary wind, would try the patience of 
a saint, remarks the Hongkong Telegraph. 
To sit huddled up under an awning, sur- 
rounded -by ropes and rigging, while the 
boat rose like a lark under each wave and 
sank like a piece of lead into every hollow, 
was enough to try any butthe most experienced 
sailor’s powers of fighting sea-sickness. And, 
besides, there was always the uncomfortable 
feeling that, should anything happen, and 
the boat be overturned, there was practically 
no chance of escape, for the ropes would 
entangle the occupant even if he managed 
to get free of the awning. Consequently, 
when the motor boat appeared, it was hailed 
as a boon and a blessing and secured much 
patronage, to the annoyances of the sampan- 
men. They determined to drive the motor 
boat off the harbor waters. So one night 
they plaved havoc with the propeller at Blake 
Pier. It took 2 hrs, to repair the propeller. 
Another time the motor was found to be 
useless until a lot of repair work had been 
done to it. And so on, the game went, 
Nights have been spent watching for those who 
thus object to motor boats. Not a single indivi- 
dual has been canght yet. But the sampan 
people have pronounced themselves the offend- 
ers by departing from their old anchorage 
at Blake Pier. 


INDO-CHINA INCREASING 
RAILWAY FACILITIES 


In a report just published on the trade of 
Indo-China, Mr. G. W. Pearson, of the British 
Consular Service in China, says that the 
French Colony-shows great progress, but from 
the difficulty of obtaining accurate statistics it 
is not easy to say how great is the progress 
and how much the cost to the home govern- 
meut. The country is now, he says, in a rapid 
process of transition from a land of agricul- 
tural industry to one of bustling industry. 
There are great natural resources, but the 
obstacles to development are great. There are 
two lines of tramways in Tongking, the first 
through Hanoi and its suburbs, and the second 
from Namgiang to Kesat; neither has been a 
commercial success. In Cochin-China there 
are four, all of which have been successes, 
namely, two from Saigon to Cholon, the 
third from Saigon to [?], the fourth from 
Saigon to Hoomon. In Annam a line from 
Tourane to Faifo is in course of construc- 
tion. The railway lines in operation a year 
ago were 644 kilometres in length, of which 
404 are worked by the government and the 
balance by the Compagnie de 1’Indo-Chine 
et du Yunnan. On these lines the Chinese 
mechanics, firemen and stokers have been 
replaced by Annamese, The number of pas- 
sengers carried by the railways in 1903 was 
over 2,000,000 and the freight 61,256 tons. 
The lines under construction last year were 
from Haiphong to Vietri, Hanoi to Vinh, 
Vietri to Laokai, Tourane to Hue, Saigon 
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to Kuanhoa and Saigon to Langbian. The 
most important of these, from the point of 
view of outsiders, is the Vietri-Laokai line, 
which is the chief artery of the lines intended 
to feed the Yunnan railway now under con- 
struction. The plans for the Laokai-Yunnan 
line were sanctioned in January, 1903. The 
route crosses the mountain ridges of Yunnan 
through the Namti valley, and, passing through 
the valleys of the Pataho ard Tachenho, the 
principal branch of the West River and the 
outlet of the Tangzu lake, approaches Yunnan 
city via Amichou, This line will unite Tong- 
king with the capital of Yunnan. 

The new scheme of mail services contem- 
plates doing away with the Marseilles-Anstra- 
lian and the Marseilles-Bombay service, and 
reducing gradually the subsidy on the Saigon- 
Shanghai line. A new line is to be substituted 
from Saigon to Sydney via Singapore, Batavia 
and Brisbane and another monthly service be- 
tween Marseillesand Saigon. But Mr. Pearson 
thinks this impracticable and believes that the 
mail service must be a line of large carriers 
between Marseilles and China. 

The most important coal mines in the colony 
are those of Hongay, where 3,000 workmen 
are employed. The output in 1904 was 
230,980 tons, of which one-third was manu- 
factured into briquettes, There are several 
other mines, but these are not of any great 
consequence at present. There are several 
metal mines, principally gold and tin, and 
prospecting is being vigorously carried on. 

The average export of rice from Indo-China 
is about a million tons. Of the 976,410 tons 
exported in 1904, all but 94,379 tons came from 
Cochin-China, France, Japan, and the Philip- 
pines being the principal destinations. Many 
French colonists have been given concessions for 
the cultivation of rice, but hitherto they have 
met with little or no success. They attribute 
their failure to lack of labor, a cause which 
handicaps every projectin Indo-China. Even 
when sufficient laborers are found, installed 
and given advances of money, they will sud- 
denly disappear leaving the crops rotting for 
want of harvesting. Further, and here is a 
lesson for river engineers, the inundation of 
two districts, Vinhyen and Phuoyen, has done 
great damage. The inundation was caused by 
blunders on the part of the engineers who 
attempted to deliver Hanoi from all danger 
of inundation by cutting through existing 
dykes retaining the Red River; the result 
was that two years afterwards, in 1896, an 
inundation occurred, sweeping away the 
weakened dyke submerging the surrounding 
region and damaging the existing works of 
the Yunnan railway. Successive floods have 
since devastated the district. 

The cultivation of tobacco has increased 
and a factory is now working at Hanoi. 
Sugar-cane is also cultivated, but it is not 
a favorite with the natives of Indo-China, 
as the crop demands more care and hard 
work than rice or maize. 

Serious attempts are being made by the 
French Colonial Government to utilize large 
tracts of Indo-China as cattle stations, where 
breeding can take place on a large scale. At 
considerable expense herds of cows and horses 
are installed at various points and convict 
prisoners are employed totend them under the 
charge of a French expert. Such a station is 
found at the Isle dela Table, a practically un- 
inhabited island, twenty-five miles long in the 
Baie d’Along, where experiments in the pro- 
duction of cross-breeds suitable to the country 
are being carried out. The plains of Indo- 
China are covered with gramineous plants, as 
in Australia and Argentina, and the nature of 
the soil supplies rich pasturage. In the grass 
Andropogon, Tongking is, perhaps, the richest 
country in the world, and, therefore, should be 
able to afford excellent pasturage for sheep. 
The Erachne Chinensis is abundant on the 
driest hills, and yields an unfailing food, But, 
on the other hand, in the cultivated plains, the 
calcareous highlands, where the gramineous 
plants do not thrive, and in the abundant 
forests, cattle conld not support themselves, 
and, therefore, the suitable area for pasturage 
is greatly restricted. It would appear that 
the best country for this purpose lies between 


Dong Trien and the Chinese frontier, composed 
chiefly of unwooded hills, and in a strip of 
country stretching from Mi Luong between 
the Red and Black Rivers towards Hong Hoa. 


MESSRS. SPEYER & CO. GET RAILWAYS 


The banking firm of Messrs. Speyer & Co., 
of New York and London, who represent the 
majority holdings in the Manila Railway Com- 
pany, Ltd., which operates the Manila & 
Dagupan Railroad and branches, have finally 
come to an agreement with the Washington 
Government and secured the concession to 
build other railway lines onthe Island of Luzon. 
The Philippine Commission has awarded 
the contract and authorized the secretary 
of warto execute the details of the arrange- 
ment. Probably the most comprehensive and 
satisfactory explanation of the controversy 
between the bidders and the government, 
which has finally been settled, is given in 
the following excerpt from Zhe Cablenews of 
Manila:— 

The bid of Messrs. Speyer & Co. for the lines 
on Luzon, which was opened at Washington, 
January 21st, on general lines, was identical 
with their former bid which had been rejected 
in December, on account of not being in ac- 
cordance with the specifications. It had been 
reworded so as to bring it within a strict inter- 
pretation of the law, yet contained several 
objectionable clauses, which, if agreed to, 
might have subjected the government to 
serious criticism. 

Governor General Wright, Commissioner 
Forbes, and Railroad Expert Molitor went to 
New York and spent a whole day with Messrs. 
Speyer & Co. endeavoring to reach an agree- 
ment upon the form of concession, one that 
would be sufficiently attractive to enable the 
bankers to sell their bonds, and at the same 


‘time would not be yielding things which the 


government should retainin itsown control. Of 
some I1 points of difference six were satisfac- 
torily adjusted. Two while not adjusted did 
not seem of sufficient importance to keep the 
two parties apart; but on three points the 
government failed to get together with the 
bankers. These three points are understood 
to have been the power of the government 
over the rates to be charged, the question 
of taxation, and the prohibition of future 
competing lines. 

The Speyers’ January bid covered the 425 
ms. of line they had originally offered to 
build without any guarantee of interest on the 
cost of construction, and in addition they 
agreed to build the whole of the line from 
Dagupan to Laoag, a distance of 163 ms., 
upon a guarantee of 4 per cent. Formerly 
they had only offered to build this line as far 
as San Fernando, Union, a distance of about 
50 ms. This added materially to the merit 
of their proposition, giving the Islands that 
amount of additional mileage. This Laoag 
bid, however, was conditional upon the ac- 
ceptance of their offer upon the other 425 ms. 

On March 2d Secretary Taft held another 
conference with the Speyers and they submitted 
their final answer as to the concessions they 
were disposed to make meet tLe government’s 
views. Later Governor-General Ide received 
a cable announcing that the negotiations were 
proceeding favorably. 

In their bid the Speyer syndicate said:— 

‘‘Satisfactory concessions having been grant- 
ed, we will commence surveys within 60 days 
after written demand for their commencement 
shall have been made to us by the governor- 
general, and we will endeavor to complete 
the surveys, so as to furnish the governor- 
general with the detailed reports and com- 
plete maps within 6 mos, after receipt of 
the said demand. 

‘‘Having regards to the uncertainty of labor 
conditions and to the difficulties of proceeding 
with construction work during the rainy 
season, we do not estimate that we can com- 
plete ready for operation more than 75 ms. 


of road each 12 mos. Should it be possible, 


however, to commence construction at the 
beginning of the dry season, and should we 
meet with favorable conditions during the 
progress of the work, we should expect to 


complete and have in operation 150 ms. at 
the end of the first 18 mos. This estimate 
would, of course, be subject to revision in the 
event of unforeseen labor difficulties, earth- 
quakes, other action of the elements, rebellion 
or causes beyond our control.” 

The Speyer bid involved a total of 633 ms., 
425 ms. of which would be new construction, 
and 208 ms. representing the present Manila 
Dagupan line and its branches. Under their 
bid line No. 1, which the government wished 
constructed from Dagupan to Laoag, in the 
Province of Ilocos Norte, would terminate at 
San Fernando in the Province of Union. Line 
No. 2., under the specifications calling for 
construction of line No. 3, from Dagupan or 
any neighboring point which shall have railroad 
connection with Manila, N. through the 
Caraballo pass and down the valley of the 
Cagayan River to Aparri, but because of the 
engineering difficulties, the consequent cost, 
and the unpromising traffic outlook, they would 
not construct the line at the present time. 

Line No. 4., from Manila to Dagupan, the 
bidders consider unnecessary, as they propose 
to acquire the Manila & Dagupan Railroad. 
Their proposal contemplates slight. deviations 
in several particulars, from the line officially 
known as No. 5 from Manila ‘to Batangas. 
These deviations include a branch to Cavite. 
On line No. 6, in the Bicol provinces, the 
bid agrees substantially with the route as laid 
ont, from Pasacao via Nueva Caceres to Batan 
and Legaspi. 

There is yet a possibility that Baguio will 
eventually be reached direct from Manila 
without the necessity of a long and tedious 
trip over the Benguet Road. By the con- 
cession granted to the Speyer syndicate a road 
from Dagupan to Camp 1 has been called for 
but this would necessitate the making of the 
rest of the journey over the famous highway.. 

The survey made by the military anthor- 
ities of the Province of Benguet makes a 
provision for a railroad over another route 
but starting from Dagupan, but there is an- 
other possible route leading up from a point 
several miles S. of Dagupan into the moun- 
tains on the E. of the Bued River, the bed 
of which is followed for the most part by 
the Benguet Road. The valley of the Agno 
River forms an easy ascent for railroad con- 
struction, and may eventually be used. This 
would take the line into Baguio by way of 
the military reservation. 

Whether such a project will ever be pre- 
sented to the Philippine Commission is as 
yet uncertain but as the insular government 
is anxious to have the summer capital pnt 
within easy reach of Manila for the benefit 
of all it is quite possible that in the near 
future the scheme will be formulated and 
Manilaites will then be able to get into the 
train at Manila in the evening and after a 
trip in the cool of the night be landed in 
Baguio in a few hours. 

The commission, in session at Baguio, has 
agreed to extend the time for the comple- 
tion of the Antipolo Railway and branches to 
December 31st, 1906. The Antipolo line is 
now completed as far as the Town of Taytay, 
which is but 4 ms. distant from the terminus, 
This last stretch of the road, however, presents 
great engineering difficulties, because of the 
ronghness of the territory and the elevation of 
the Town of Antipolo, which is situated at an 
altitude of 800’ above sea level. 


REJECTED ALL BIDS 


Bids were opened recently in the office of the 
chief quartermaster, Department of Luzon, 
for the erection of 40 new bamboo and nipa 
buildings to be used as officers’ quarters at 
Camp Stotsenburg. The bids-were all too high 
and have been rejected. New bids will be 
advertised for in a day or two and a number of 
changes have been made ir the plans. It is 
the desire of the government to limit the cost 
of each set of quarters to P500. The bids were 
as follows: O. F. Campbell, P1,18g each; 
47,560 for all; Losaro Segoria, P1,420, each, 
£56,800; D. Velasco, all P131,022; B. W. 
Cadwallader, each P1,389, all P55,560;C. S. 
Choy all £57,850. 
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In a pamphlet just issued from the Philip- 
pine Bureau of Forestry, Mr. William M. 
Maule, a government forester, gives an in- 
teresting description of the charcoal industry 
in the Philippine Islands, which, while not 
one of the most important of commercial 
enterprises, is kept alive by certain market 
demands which can not be filled from other 
sources, 

The call for charcoal in Manila, which is 
the leading market, is somewhat limited, but 
steady. Large consumers are usually supplied 
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lands. The provinces which furnished this 
supply are Zambales, Pampanga, Bataan, Pan- 
gasinan, Mindoro, Laguna, Batangas, Tarlac, 
Bulacan, and Tayabas. 

FILIPINO METHODS OF MAKING CHARCOAL. 
—The native methods of charcoal burning as 
pursued in Zambales and Pangasinan prov- 
inces may be taken as typical. The wood 
which is to be used, having been cut in I-meter 
lengths, is piled on end about a central guide 
post or pole having the required height of 
the kiln, or about four wood lengths. 


TYPES OF PHILIPPINE KILNS. 
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Fig. 3.—KU,NS IN VARIOUS STAGES: (/) BURNING. (2) COMPLETE (BEFORE 


BURNING). 


by contract, while smaller users buy from 
the open market. Aside from the consider- 
able quantity used in the provinces for laun- 
dry purposes and for smelting ore, which, in 
the aggregate, probably falls but little below 
that used in Manila, the more varied uses 
in the latter place are for laundry, tailor 
shops, hatters, restaurants, bakeries, and 
metalworkers. 

During the fiscal year 1904-5 the total 
shipment of charcoal from the provinces to 
Manila was 5,116 cubic meters, of which 
quantity 3,984 cubic meters came from public 
lands and 1,182 cubic meters from private 


(3) NEARING COMPLETION (NOT CAPPED). 


Each tier decreases in diameter, and they 
finally converge to form a cone-shaped pile. 
(Figs. 1 and 3.) 

There are no uniform dimensions in the 
kilns, but an average one will have a basal 
diameter of 2 meters by 3 in height. 

In order to provide draft in burning, a 
small radial vent leads along the ground to 
the central axis, then upward to the apex 
of the cone. At the time of building, the 
lower portion of this chimney is filled with 
combustible materials—of the leaves or small 
dry branches. 

At Masinloc certain burners employ another 


method of piling, whereby the wood is ar- 
ranged in a horizontal radiating manner of 
from 2 to 3 concentric circles. (Fig. 2.) 
Kilns of this type are but slightly conical 
and are rarely more than 1 meter high. The 
same system of draft is given as that of former 
method. In either case, in order to complete 
the kiln, the surface is capped by a layer of 
clay or loam, and during burning is constantly 
moistened. 

In starting the burning, a fire is placed at 
the lower vent, and, in order to distribute 
it properly, small openings are made on the 
surface of the cone. During the course 
of burning the fire works from below toward 
the openings above, and as carbonization of 
parts is complete, new drafts are made and 
old ones closed. Sufficient information is 
not at hand to show the comparative merits 
of the above methods, but as the former is 
more frequently used, it is no doubt prefer- 
able. One week is usually required to burn 
a kiln whose construction and burning require 
the services of three men for one week. 

Waste—From a kiln whose volume is 12 
cubic meters (which is'an average size) the 
yield in charcoal never exceeds 9 cubic meters, 
the waste being divided between 1 cubic meter 
of partially carbonized wood and 2 cubic meters 
of ash. On an average but 7 cubic meters of 
charcoal are secured, and at times only 5. 

The improperly carbonized wood is usually 
replaced in the following burning, thereby 
diminishing the waste. 

Rarely is the oven protected by a roof, and 
in case of heavy rain the cap is washed off 
and the fire quenched. 

From the upper Zambales coast charcoal is 
usually shipped by means of paraos, the 
owners of which buy either direct from the 
burners or secure a license and employ men 
under their supervision. 

In the provinces charcoal is usually bought 
and sold by the batu/an (Tag.), which is 1 
cubic yard (Spanish) or 0.584 m/3. In general, 
the price paid per datu/dén in the provinces is 
from 2 to 3 pesetas (40 to 60 centavos, Philip- 
pine currency). 

The foregoing methods are used in produc- 
ing charcoal on a commercial scale. By a 
third method, which is applied only to making 
small quantities for household use, the wood 
is embebded in rice hulls or chaff and the mass 
fired. This method requires about two days 
to burn, after which the fire is extinguished by 
water—a method observed to be in general use 
in Pampanga. 

JAPANESE METHOD.—In the vicinity of Su- 
bic, Zambales, and Moron, Bataan, several 
Japanese licensees have begun the manufacture 
of charcoal according to methods employed in 
Japan, and as such methods seem superior in 
many ways to those in general use, their intro- 
duction should meet with favor. Permanent 
kilns are constructed on a well-drained hillside, 
half the kilns being excavated from the bank, 
while the front, containing a door for filling, 
is built up from stone and clay. (Fig. .) 

Having constructed the kiln, which, on an 
average, is slightly more than 1 meter deep 
and having a capacity of about 5 cubic meters, 
achimney, with diameter of 3”, is placed at 
the rear, having its inner opening at the bot- 
tom of the kiln. By filling the unfinished 
kiln with wood and rounding off the top, a 
model is formed for the dome, which consists 
ofa 6” layer of clay. In burning this first kiln, 
the clay is baked, and, if of good quality and 
protected by roof, will last several years. 
Three small holes are made in the dome, which 
furnish draft. 

In order to insure complete and even burn- 
ing, the ground plan of the kiln is made pear- 
shaped, with the neck portion near the door. 
Such shape insures a better draft than where 
the plan isronnd. (Fig. 6.) 


FILLING THE Kiun.—In securing wood for 
burning, but little care is taken in selecting 
species, there being but few that are not suit- 
able. Pieces are cut into lengths of height of 
kiln, and range from very small to 10” in 
diameter, above which size they are split. The 
larger pieces are placed toward the center of 
the oven, and all are builded in as compactly 
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DOOR ON LEFT AND CHIMNEY ON RIGHT 


FLAME STARTS UPWARD FROM DOOR, ALONG TOP, AND DOWN TO CHIMNEY 


Fig, 6,—¥1OOR PLAN OF KILN. (BY BEING PEAR-SHAPED, IT HAS BETTER DRAFT THAN IF CIRCULAR) 


as possible by a man within. Having thus 
filled the kiln to the door, a small pile of dry 
wood is placed in front, from which the interior 
is fired. 

BuRNING,—After burning some 4 hrs, with 
all drafts. open, or until about 4” of red coals 
appear over the top of the corded wood within, 
the door is closed or builded shut, with the 
exception of a small vent below, by means of 
cross logs cemented with clay. 

The fire, beginning at the top, works down- 
ward, as shown in fig. 5. In from 3 to 4 hrs. 
more, the fire being well distributed, the 
three small vents of the dome are closed by 
clay, leaving open only the small aperture at 
the bottom of the door and the chimney, by 
which further burning is regulated. The kiln 
reguires frequent attention, to see that the fire 
is not too strong or too weak. 

Three days are required to carbonize the 
wood, after which all yents are closed, in order 
to smather aut the fire, which requires an 
additional three days, so that, on an average, 
one week is required to produce one kiln of, 
charcoal. On an average, three kilns are kept 


burning constantly, and require a crew of from 
6 to 8 men and 1 foreman. 

Product.—The charcoal comes from the kiln 
in excellent condition; rarely is there found 
any waste caused by under or over burning, 
and so perfect is the carbonization that the 
bark is not consumed. A kiln whose volume 
is 5 cubic meters will average 24 sacks of 
charcoal. 

Volume of Kiln.—Five cubic meters contain 
5.4 cubic meters of loosely piled wood and 
yield 4.30 cubic meters of charcoal, the ap- 
proximate loss being 1 cubic meter. The 
foreman stated that a safe average of loss 
in burning would be 2/5. = 

In suthming up the advantages of Japanese 
methods over those employed the natives, 
we find the following:— 

Kilns can be used repeatedly, with but 
little repair. 

The burning is more easily regulated and 
resuits in less waste. 

The product is not damaged by water, which 
is frequently used by natives in quenching 
the fire. 


The charcoal comes out clearer than where 
the oven must be destroyed in removing it, 
and brings better prices. 

In places where Japanese have been operat- 
ing, the natives have adopted their methods, 
working at first under a Japanese foreman, 
or employing him, and, seeing the advantage 
gained, they will no doubt adopt it generally. 

Profits, Japanese method. 

Charcoal gang, t mo.: 

8 laborers, at Po.60 per diem............ P'144.00 
1 foreman, at P2 per diem........ usestent 60.00 
Freight on 350 sacks of charcoal to 

Manila (average monthly produc- 


tion), at Po.30 per sack, by steamer 105.00 
Loading on steamer, at Po.o5 per sack 17.50 
Discharging steamer, at Po.o5 per 

SBE saa pcneneesugenvensstvnses vies noxe senses 17.50 
Government charge, at 10 per cent 

market price (at kiln)...............00 28.00 
Combined expenses of making and 

STREP asia dyree'secicaecawssscasetcesesysys 372.00 


Contract price in Manila, at P3 per 


PFOREIGE Z. INOY . cic ncarsesesnessideeessas save 


No account has been made of initial cost of 
sacks, which average Po.15 each, and are used 
a number of times. 

Heretofore the source of timber used in 
charcoal making has been taken from the 
mangrove swamps. In many places near Ma- 
nila the best of these mangrove species are 
becoming rare or are of too small size to 
use in burning. In such cases species of the 
semi open forests or farang are selected, and 
in certain parts of Pampanga charcoal is made 
from cauayan (Bambusa\), which has been 
planted for fuel purposes. 

The following list includes species largely 
cut for charcoal.— 

Mangrove. 

Bacauan (Arugtera). 

Tangal (Rhizophora). 

Pagatpat (Sonneratia pagatpat). 

Culasi (Lumnitzera). 

Tibigi (Xylocarpus). 

Dungon-late ( Heritiera littoralis y. 

Semiopen or “‘Parang.” 

Agoho (Casuarina eguisetifolia). 

Binayuyo. 

Guayabas ( Psidium guayava) introduced sp. 

Madrecacao (Gliricidia masculata) introdu- 
ced sp. 

MANAGEMENT OF FORESTS FOR CHARCOAL, 
BuURNERS.—The manufacture of charcoal from 
rees cut indiscriminately from the high forest, 
s usually undesirable from a sylvicultural, 


‘point of view, as clear cutting is generally 


practiced. In places where mangrove species 
have been exhausted, or where such do not 
exist, and where it is necessary that forest 
species be nsed, a simple plan of management 
can be devised whereby an “improvement 
cutting” can be made. 

The forests in provinces adjacent to Manila 
are composed largely of 3d group species, 
many of which are important from a timber 
standpoint and can be lumbered profitably, 
owing to cheap rates of transportation. It 
is obvious that the reproduction of such 
species shonld be favored, with the view of 
timber producers. 

Growing in association with these species 
are numerous 2d-story or even taller trees, 
which are generally of a hard character, but 
never attain merchantable size. Such trees 
will not only be valuable for charcoal pur- 
poses but their removal from the forest will 
promote the growth of younger stages of the 
merchantable species. 

In carrying out such plans, a list of prohi- 
bited species should be furnished the licensee 
as pertinent to his cutting locality. Owin 
to the frequence of the above-mentioned 
species, it is believed that the adoption of 
this plan will not cause undue hardship to 

tors. 

In order to show the importance of a safe 
and continuons supply of fuel, it may be 
of interest to state that the demand for fuel 
in certain of the Federated Malay States has 
assumed such proportions that a plan of 
management has been adopted for mangrove 
swamps. 
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RAILWAYS 


CuHrNesE Amur RatLway.—The Chinese Government 
has granted the application of the Tartar General 
of Amur Provinee for permission to construct a 
railway from Hulun to Tsitsihar and Aigun. 


KaGosHima RaILway, JAPaN.—Preparations are being 
made to resume construction work on the section 
of the Kegoshima Railway between Hitoyoshi and 
Yoshimatsu. This work was suspended during the 
late war. 


RalLway SLEEPERS FOR CHINA.—A leading Chinese 
merchant in Sydney says there is a splendid market 
for Australian ironbark sleepers in China just now, 
where there are in course of construction and pro- 
jeeted upwards of 50,000 ms. of railway lines. 


SEOUL-GENSAN RaILWay, Korgea.— Major-General 
Yamane, superintendent of military railways in 
Korea, has submitted to the resident-general a full 
plan for the construction of the Seoul-Gensan Ruil- 
way. Work on the line will be started very soon. 


New RalLway FoR Mancuuria.—Representatives of 
the gentry and merchants of Kirin have recently 
been conferring with the Peking authorities concern- 
ing the construction of a railway between Kirin and 
Changchun. The government has agreed to contrib- 
ute Ts. 800,000 towards the expenses, 


LaBor TROoUBLEs IN YUNNAN.—The Governor of 
Kwangsi Province, China, reports to Peking that 
the French authorities have approached him in 
connection with the frequent desertions of the cvolies 
employed on the construction of the Yunana Rail- 
way, and asked to prohibit this breach of contract. 
He states that he has informed the French that if 
the coolies are properly treated they will not desert. 


RAILWAYS IN SHANSI, CHINA.—It has been finally 
decided by the gentry nnd people of Shansi to build 
the Tatung-fu and Pu-chon railways themselves with- 
out the aid of foreign capital. These railways will 
consist of three lines, as follows:—(1) From Tatung-fu 
to Kalgau, passing through Shio-ping-fu, Chi-hnua- 
eheng, and Shuyuan-cheng; (2) from Pu-chon to 
Tung-kuan in Shensi, passing over the Yellow River; 
(3) from Ping-wang Tsechou, connecting with the 
Taokou-Tsechou Railway. 


KoWLOoN-CANTON RatLway.—The control of the 
British section of the Kowloon-Canton Railway has 
assed out of the hands of the Hongkong Public 
Vorks Department, and will be constructed under the 
direction of Mr. Graves William Eves, whose xppoint- 
ment as chief resident engineer-in-charge has been 
announced. The appointment was made by Sir 
Matthew Nathan, governor of Hongkong, under 
instructions from the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, 


CENTRAL-EASTERN RAILWAY OF Japan.—The con- 
struction train of this line is already running on 
the Shiojiri-Ohaya section of the Government Cen- 
tral-Eastern line. When this section is completed 
the connection of the Kobu Railway with the Shi- 
nohoi line will be effected. The construction of 
the Toyama-Naoyetsu Railway will be commenced 
this year. This work will take 8 yrs. to complete 
and will cost -Y-14,376,000, the work to be started 
from the Toyama end. 


YuNNAN RatLway.—The French minister of the 
colonies has presented a bill to the president of the 
French Republic authorizing the government to 
take the necessary measures to complete the Laokay- 
Yunnan Railway to the capital of the Chinese Proy- 
ince of Yunnan. The reason for this is that the 
contractor who undertook to construct the line has 
found himself unable to proceed with the work 
owing to unexpectedly serious engineering diffieul- 
ties and partly to the impossibility of obtaining 
labor, Experts will be appointed te report on the 
situation to the French Government. 


Pekinc-KalgaN RatLway, Cuina.—The chief en- 
gineer of this line, Taotai Chang-tien-yu, in making 
surveys of the railway, hus found that the laying 
down of rails, the construction of bridges, the ap- 
propriation of land, the erection of stations and 
the boring of an 80 fathom tunnel through the 
Pa-ta-ling Mountain, will cost altogether Tls.7,000,000. 
Last year, from the revenue derived from the Peking- 
Shanhaikuan Railwny, Tls.1,000,000 were devoted to 
the construction of the Peking-Kalgan line. All 
those employed on the line, from the chief engineer 
to the commonest workman, are Chinese. 


RAILWAY NATIONALIZATION, JaPaAN.—The Railway 
Nationalization Bill, recently passed by the Japanese 
Diet,, has been thoroughly amended by a special 
eommittee. The railways to be purchased have been 
reduced to those belonging to the following com- 
panies:—Hokkaido Colliery and Railway Company, 
Hokkaido Railway Company, Nippon Railway Com- 
pany, Ganetsu Railway Company, Hokuetsu Railway 
Company, Kobu Railway Company, Sobu Railway 
Company, Boso Railway Company, Nanao Railway 
Company, Kansai Railway Company, Nishinari Rail- 
way Company, Sangu Railway Company, Kyoto Rail- 
way ceotess: Hankaku Railway Company, Sanyo 
Railway Company, Tokushima Railway Company, 
Kyushu Railway Company. The purchase is to be 
completed within 10 yrs., beginning with the current 
year, and the purchase money will all be paid in 
5 yrs. after the date of taking over. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, TRACTION POWER, ETC. 


Tokyo-Koss-Moji TELEPHONE Line.—This line, 
which has hitherto been used exelusiyely for mili- 
tary purposes, has been opened for public service. 


Street Rarway EXTENSION, ToKYO.—The Mihara- 
bashi-Horaibashi section of the Tokyo street railway, 
which prolongs the system from Tsukiji to Shimbashi, 
has been opened to traffic. 


HanKxaku RatLway Company, Japan.— A scheme 
proposed by the Hankaku Railway Company to lay 
a track of 20 ms., between Ikeda and Umena Station 
in Osaka, has been sanctioned by the government. 
The system will be converted into an electric line. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY, ZAMBOANGA, P. 1.—The in 
stallation of the wireless telegraphy station at Zam- 
boanga, Moro Province, is now about completed, 
and work will now begin on the erection of building 
and the installation of the apparatus for the station 
at Jolo, in the Sulu Archipelago. 


Honckone Etectric Company, Lrp.—At the recent 
annual meeting of the shareholders of this concern, 
the manager reported that the number of lamps, 
fans und motors ecnnected with the company’s supply 
service on April ist was equivalent to upwards of 
39,500 lamps of 8 candle power; 85 arc lamps are 
maintained by the company, and 20 electric lifts 
are being operated by the power service. The new 
chimney at the plant was completed and brought 
into service in September, while a shed has been 
constructed at the works to provide further accom- 
modation for storage of material. The work of lay- 
ing underground feeder and distribution cables from 
the works through the center of the city was com- 
pleted in October. At the present date the main 
cables have all been laid and it is expected that the 
new distribution system will be brought into use 
about June Ist, when the various service cables, 
which are now being laid, will be counected up. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


BaGvio-TRINIDAD ROAD, BeNnGuet, P. I.—A new road 
through the Trinidad Valley to Baguio has just been 
completed by the provincial government of Benguet, 
at a cost of but f4,300. 


SEWER CONSTRUCTION, MANILA.—Major J. F. Case, 
M. Am. Soc. C. E., chief engineer of the sewer 
and waterworks construction in Manila, has sub- 
mitted plans to the Municipal Board for the pumping 
Stations to be erected in connection with the new 
sewer system of Manila. 


MILITARY CANTONMENT, BaGuio, P. I.—The residence 


of the commanding general of the Philippines Div- 
ision and two other cottages have already been 
constructed on the military recuperation camp in 
the mountains of Benguet Province. Three other 
cottages are now in course of construction. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL, SURVEY, MANILA.—The city has made 
a topographical survey of Intramuros between Ba- 
gumbayan Drive and Calle Aduana, which has been 
united with the survey of the Malecon. This survey 
furnishes a rational basis for the improvement of 
the land between Bagumbayan and the city hall, 
and makes possible a scheme for the subdivision of 
the reclaimed area. 


PROVINCIAL HIGHWAYS, PHILIPPINE IsLANDsS.—The 
Philippine Commission has prepared a law soon to 
receive public discussion which includes a plan to 
improve the public roads of the Islands. The most 
important feature of the proposed act is the clause 
which makes it compulsory for every male inhabitant 
of the Philippines of 18 yrs. of age and under 55, 
with certain exemptions, to labor on the public 
highways, bridges, wharves or trails for five days 
of 8 hrs. each, eyery calendar year, or pay the 
equiyalent in cash of such days’ labor. 


New British Military Works, EtTC.—Colony of 
Hongkong and Wethaiwei..—The British army estimates 
for the Far east for 1906-7 make the following 
estimates on new works in the Colony of Hongkong: 
—General service, including headquarters’ offices. 
Army Service Corps stores, etc., £5,000. The total 
estimate for the work is under consideration. 
Married quarters, £5,000. The total estimate for the 
work is £7,000. Tramway from magazine to arsenal 
yard, £100. The total estimate for the work is 
£8,500, this having been raised from £8,200. Nine- 
tenths of the cost is to be borne by the Admiralty. 
Reconstruction of workshops and refitting stores 
handed over by the Admiralty, £1,040. The total 
estimate for this work is £2,290, the estimate being 
reduced from £5,000 To provide for a landing and 
shipping shed, £1,003. The total estimate for the 
work is £2,480. Settlement of Singapore.—Water supply 
at Blakin Mati, £2,000. The total estimate for the 
work is £5,500 (a provisional estimate. Accommoda- 
tion for Ordnance Department, £660. The total 
estimate for the work is £54,180. The estimate has 
been reduced from £55,520, and £25,470 is to be 
repaid by the Admiralty. 


PORT WORKS, DREDGING, DOCKS, ETC. 


Bie Dock Project, JAPaAN.—American, English and 
Belgian enpitalists are reported to have finally ar- 
ranged for the construction‘at Tanoura, neat Moji, 


of a big dock capable of accommodating 20,000-ton 
steamers. 


Stak Ferry Warr, Honekone.—The new ferry 
wharf at Kowloon has been opened to business. It 
is a fine, massive structure, compared with the 
wharf it superendes, and has separate compartments 
for first and second class travellers, besides being 
excellently lighted at night. 


River Dykes, Tarlac, P. I.—The Philippine Com- 
mission has appropriated P16,000 from the Con- 
gressional Relief Fund for the construction of dykes 
through the Pueblo of Tarlac, N. Luzon, in addition 
to P9,000 heretofore appropriated and raised by the 
province of Tarlac and the municipality. 


YokouaMa HAaRgoR AccomMMODATIONS.—The lower 
house of the Diet has approved of the government 
Proposal to assist Yokohama in improving the harbor 
sccommodations there. The government will, under- 
take the work at the maximum cost of -Y-8,)80,000 
and the municipality must refund the outlay to the 
extent of -Y-2,700,000 to the government in the next 
6 yrs. The city has to pay -Y-500,000 in each of the 
first 3 yrs. and -Y-400,00U in each of the succeeding 
8 yrs. When the proposal is finally approved by the 
House of Peers, Yokohama will float s loan amount- 
ing to -Y-3,000,000. 


Floating Dock For Kone.—It is announced that 
the Mitsu Bishi Kaisha is making arrangements 
for the eonstruction of a great floating dock at 
Kobé eapable of receiving vessels of over 10,000 
tons. The company is desirous of making the dock 
sufficiently capacious to take steamers of the class 
of Manchuria or Korea, but it is not yet certain wheth- 
er this will prove practicable. It has been decided, 
however, that the dock shall in any case be the 
largest in Japan, with the exception of the one 
belonging to the Mitsu Bishi at Nagasxki, which 
could take a vessel of upwards of 30,000 tons, The 
present intention is that the construction of the 
dock shall be commenced at Nagasaki shortly, and 
that it shall be completed and taken to Kobé by 
the spring of 1908. The existing floating dock at 
this port, which ulso belongs to the Mitsu Bishi, 
will not take vessels of more than 7,000 tons. 


AYALA BRIDGE, MANILA.—The Atlantie, Gulf and 
Pacific Company, of New York and Manila, has been 
granted an extension of time for 7 mos. in which 
to complete the reconstruction of the Ayala Bridge 
over the Pasig River. 


SUSPENSION BRIDGE, MANILA.—City Engineer Dieck 
has recommended to the Municipal Board of Manila 
that the Suspension Bridge over the Pasig River be 
ordered entirely reconstructed or removed altogether. 
This bridge is private property. 


MINES AND MINING 


Mininc Inpustry, Korgea.—The Korean Imperial 
Household Department has decided to work on its 
own account the different mines belonging to the 
department. 


Srocks oF COAL, WAKAMATSU, JAPAN.—At last report 
the stock of coal at Wakamatsu amounted to 250,000 
tons and those at the collieries totalled 300,000 tons. 
These are the largest figures on record, and quota- 
tions of coal are therefore falling off. 


TAKASHIMA COLLIERY Disaster, JAPAN.—An_ ex- 
plosion of fire-damp has done great damage to the 
‘Takashima coal mine, the property of the Mitsu 
Bishi Company, killing 307 persons, mostly miners, 
The walls separating one shaft from another were 
nearly totally destroyed by the explosion. 


Tin Exports, STRAITS SETTLEMENTS.—The total ex- 
ports of tin from the Straits Settlements during 
1905 amounted to 56,845 tons as compared with 57,560 
tons in 1904. Of this total 31,488 tons were taken by 
the United Kingdom, 16,844 by the United States, 
and 8,512 tons by the continent in 1905. 


Foucuun COLLigny, Mancuuria.—Recent investiga- 
tions show that the extent of the coal seam of the 
Fuchun Colliery, near Mukden, is 5 ms. in length, 
144’ in thickness, and about 1 m. in width. The 
total deposit of coal is estimated at about 250,000,000 
—— The daily output of coal at present is 2,000 
ons. 


BriTisH_ CONCESSIONS IN CHINA.—The British min- 
ister at Peking, Sir Ernest Satow, has repeatedly 
protested to the Waiwupu against the cancellation 
of mining concessions in_the different provinces, 
which have been granted to British merchants. 
Lately he has revived his protests with vigor, but 
the Waiwupu has replied that unless a preliminary 
agreement has been ratified, it is not a yalid 
document. 


Coal IN Mancnuria.—The coal mines in Manchuria 
are described by the Belgian consul at Tientsin. 
The Russians did not achieve success on the mines 
they opened at Yentai, and abandoned them in 
favor of the mines at Fuchun, E. of Mukden, on 
the Hung-Ho, which hayé been taken over by the 
Japanese and which Mr. Tanaka, director of the 
Bureau of Mines at Tokyo, states are very rich in 
coal. Their value has been estimated at $150,000,00¢ 
to $250,000,000 gold. 


British AND KOREAN CorpoRATION.—The last annual 
report of the British and Korean Corporation shows 
that the value of bullion obtained was £77,901 the 
result being a profit of £6,016. A new concession 
has been offered to the corporation on favorable 
terms in exchange for the Gwendo-line Concession 
and subject to the same conditions. Fresh capital 
will be required to develop the concession, and to 
that end it will probably be necessary to recon- 
struct the company. 
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BENGUET GoLD Deposits, PHILIPPINE IsLANDS.—It is 
reported from Baguio, the summer a acer of the Phil- 
ippines, that during the past month another rich 
find of gold ore has been made in Benguet Province, 
Luzon. This diseovery is located on the property 
of the Bua Mining Company at Antamok, near 
Baguio, and consists of a 4’ ledge of free-milling 
ore carrying $200 worth of gold to the ton. The 
property adjoins those of Messrs. Clarke, Clyde, 
Peterson and Kelly. Most of the capital of the Bua 
Mining is held by residents of Manila. 


CHINESE Inon ORE TO Japan.—There is a very 
large export of iron ore from Shuweiyao to Japan. 
This port is situated on the Yangtsze about 80 ms. 
down the river from Hankow. The quantity of ore 
shipped last year amounted to over 90,000 tons. The 
mine itself is about 20 ms. from the river and is 
connected with the latter by a well-constructed 
railway. The ore is exceedingly rich and pans oat 
from 60 to 75 per cent of iron of the very best 
quality. There are said to be millions of tons of 
this rich ore in sight, in addition to large quanti- 
ties of limestone. The mine is worked by the 
Government of Hupeh under European superyision. 
The viceroy of the province has come forward with 
tangible a for mining laws, which, it is 
believed, will give a strong impetus to the mining 
industry in Hupeh by opening up other large fields 
as rich with ore as that near Shuweiyao. . 


INDIAN GOLD Mrsinc ReEtuRNs.—Following are the 
returns for the month of March lust:—salaghat.— 
4,400 tons of quarts erushed yielded 3,525 oz., and 
2,750 tons of tailings cyunided yielded 249 0z., making 
a total of 3,774 oz, of gold, Champion Reef.—Milled 
16,100 tons which produced 12,264 oz. and 14,934 tons 
of tailings treated by the cyanide process produced 
2,191 oz, making a total production at 14,460 oz. of 
gold. Mysore.—15,700 tons of 2 poe crushed produced 
15,004 oz., steamings from plates 620 oz. and 13,500 
tons of tailings cyanided yielded 1,747 oz., making 
# total production of 17,871 oz. of gold. Mysore West.— 
Mill ran 702 hrs., crushed 1,493 tons and yielded 
585 oz. bar gold cyanide 2,496 tons tailings treated 
yielded 166 oz. standard gold. Hutti (Nizam’s)—830 oz. 
of gold from 2,100 tons quartz crushed and 275 oz. 
of gold from 2,000: tons oi tailings cyanided, making 
# total production of 1,105 oz. estimated value Rs. 
63,000, undydroog.—6,800 tons of b Mea crushed 
yielded 5,314 oz. and 6,904 tons of tailings cyanided 
yielded 689 oz., making a total production of 5,953 
02. of gold. Ooregum.—Stuff crushed 10,267 tons gold 
produced 4,486 oz. and slimes and pee Ss eyanided 
10,098 tons gold produced 1,140 oz., making a total 
Teturn of 5,626 oz. of gold. 


SHIPBUILDING, MARINE, ETC. 


New JAPANESE ARMOURED CRUISER LAUNCHED —The 
armoured cruiser Ikoma has been successfully launched 
from the Kure naval dockyard. 


Nippon Yusen KAIsua ExteNnston.—This company 
will shortly open a steamship service to Bangkok, 
by extending its Hongkong line thither. 


HonGkonc For Rerairs.—Compafiia Maritima’s 
steamers Nerl Macleod, Aldecoa. und N.S. del Rosario 
have gone to Hongkong to undergo a thorough over- 
hauling and necessary repairs. 


“CHUKONG” CHANGES Rovute.—The river steamer 
Chukong, which has been employed on the Hong- 
kong and West River service for some years, is now 
running between Amoy and Chinchua. 


CHINA MERCHANTS’ STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY.— 
This company’s steamer Kiang Tung, lately run- 
ning on the Cantonu-Macao line, is to replace the 
steamer Kuling between Ichang and Hankow. 


“JOSHIN-MARU’ LAUNCHED.—Joshin-maru has been 
Successfully launched from the Mitsu Bishi dock- 
ard. She is of 1,200 tons’ displacement and’ will 
te added to the fleet of the Osaka Shosen Kaisha. 


Naval Construction, Japan.—The Mitsu Bishi ship- 
yard has received orders for the construction of an 
auxiliary cruiser for the Imperial Volunteer Fieet 
of Japau. The tonnage of this vessel is some 3,000 
and her speed will be 21 knots. 


Russia CHARTERS STEAMER ‘“‘MonaRcH.”"—The Rus- 
sian Government has chartered the steamer Monarch 
(Messrs. Elder. Dempster & Co.), 7, 355 tons register, 
for the repatriation of Russian troops from ladi- 
es to Odessa, at the high monthly hire of 
£7,000, 


SarLtne Sure “Arra’’ Dockep.—The American sail- 
ing ship Alta, which stranded in Munile Bay during 
a typhoon last year, and which was, after consider- 
able difficulty refloated, is now undergoing repairs 
= the plant of the Kowloon Dock Company, Hong- 

ong. 


Lauxtn oF “Loonewo.’"—The steamer Loongwo, 
building to the order of the Indo-China Steam Navi- 
gation Company for the Yangtsze River trade, has 
peen launched by the Hongkong and Whampoa 
Dock Company. This is the second large river 
steamer Kuling built for this trade by the dock com- 
pany. : 


«“‘DRUMCRAIG” GIVEN up as Lost.—There seems to be 
little doubt now but that the big 4-mast bark Drum- 
craig, which sailed last September from Portland, 
Gre., to Manila with a full shipment of lumber for 
the B. W. Cadwallader Company, has been lost at sea. 
All hope for her safety has been abandoned. 


New Inpo-Cuma Steamer —Another addition to 
the fine fleet of Indo-China steamers, Chip Shing, has 
arrived at Hongkong from Cardiff via Singapore and 
Saigon. She is 1,199 tons registered, and has been 
built for the coastal trade. She was brought out by 
Captain Weigall, former master of the Manila steamer 
Loongsang. * 

IMPERIAL Japanese Navy.—The results of the official 
trial trips of the two submarine vessels recently built 
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at the Kawasaki dockyard, Kobe, haye proved entire- 
ly satisfactery, and the second flotilla of submarine 
boats has now been commissioned. The Kawasaki 
management has been highly complimented on the 
thoroughness of its warship eonstruction, by the 
Japanese Government. 


PROGRESS OF THE FLoatinc Dock “Dewey.” The 
United States tug Potomac arrived at Malta recently 
from Gibraltar, and after taking on provisions 
proceeded to join the floating dock Dewey, 75 ms. 
off, which is on its way to the Feel) faire The 
dock pee through the Suez Canal with little 
difficulty, and at last report was continuing its 
voyage at the rate of about four knots an hour. 


Pacivic MatL’s Seryicr.—Messrs. Castle Bros.-Wolf 
& Sons, Manila agents of the Pacific Mail Steamsbip 
Company, have received a telegram from the head 
offices of the company in San Francisco to the effect 
that it is prepared to handle all passengers and 
freight at that end, as the earthquake did no damage 
to the company’s terminals nor to railway facilities. 
The Pacific Mail wil) provide accommodations for all 
passengers until the departure of trains inland. 


ARMY LIGHTERAGE, MANILA.—Proposals for farnish- 
ing lighterage for the Philippines Division have 
been opened by Colonel Patten, chief quartermaster. 
Following are the bids:—J. §. Michael, lorchas 
.04 cent per ton per day; E. D. Mareaido, cascoes 
.039 et.; R. Soriano, lorchas :037 ct. and cascoes 
.035 ct; L. Guison, lorehus .0367 ct. and_cascoes 
.0325 ct; M. T. Figneras, lorchas .036 ct. and cascoes 
936 ct.; A. M. La Sala, lorchas .035 ct.; Faustino 
Lochauco, lorchas .032 and caseoes .0385. The lowest 
bid on cascoes was that of L. Guison, and on 
lorchas that of A. M. La Sala. 


INTERISLAND SHIPPING, PHILIPPINE IsLanps.—The 
Philippine Commission has accepted the tenders of 
four of the bidders .for the interisland shipping 
routes, the successful competitors being Compafia 
Genera! de Tabacos de Filipinas for routes Nos. 1, 2,3, 
12 and 13; Compafiia Maritima, routes, Nos, 1, 3, 5, 
7,9 and 11; the Manila Shipping and Transportation 
Company, part of route No. 8, and Messrs. Smith, 
Bell & Co, the other part of route No.8. Itis esti- 
mated that the net pes ie the insular government 
on freight shipments will be about P18,000 a year 
Freight rates for merchants will be from 18 to 20 
per cent less than heretofore, and they will be under 
government supervision. Mails will be carried free. 


Twin-Screw StTkamMER “(CycLops.’—The new_twin- 
screw: steamer Cyclops, built for the Ocean Steam- 
ship Companys Lid., of Liverpool, has been launched 
from the shipbuilding yard of Messrs, David and 
William -Henderson & Co., at Partick, Glasgow. She 
will ply in the Oriental trade Her length over all 
is (00°; breadth (moulded), 58’; depth (moulded), 
42°67; and gross tonnage, about 9,000 tons. The 
machinery is being supplied by the builders, and 
consists of twin engines, each having cylinders 
297, 38 14”, and 65/7 in diameter and 48” stroke, with 
three large boilers, worked on the owner's closed 
ashpit system of forced draught,: for a working 
pressure of 190 Ibs. per sq. in. 


“Trucer’s’’ MAIDEN Yoyace.—Tbe new Blue Funnel 
liner Teucer has arrived in the Far East on her 
maiden voyage. She is one of five similar vessels 
ordered by the Ocean Steamship era and is 

ractically a sister ship of Billerophon. The chief 
eature is that in these steamers masts have been 
entirely dispensed with, their place being taken by 
four pillars, arranged in prirs, fore and aft, to act 
as craneposts for derricks. Teucer’s appliances permit 
of her handling weights 3 to 35 tons. The two 
forward pillars are joined by a lookout bridge, 80” 
above the water line. She fs fitted with twin screws, 
and is 432” long, 58 in beam, and 42’ 74% deep, of 
9,000. tons, and with a dead-weight capacity of about 
13,000 tons. - 


SaANDAKAN Harpor TRADR.—The report of the Harbor 
Department at Sandakan, British North Borneo, for 
the year 1905, shows that the shipping entered 
totalled 126,575 tons, an increase on 1904 of 10,866 
tons gross. This was, however, largely due to an 
extra 8,000 tons of men-of-war. Two new boats, 
Darvel and Merudu, were poe on the station, and 
the coasting trade is in British hands. A tonnage 
of 792 was dealt with at one time or another on 
the shipway and a new decked-in barge and a 
tongkang were built and launched. The revenue 
from native boats and fisheries diminished. The 
total catch in the bey and the deep-sea fishery 
trade were about 40,000 piculs. The necessity for 
better wharfage is urged in the report. 


Fire ApOsRD AMERICAN SHIP “DAYLIGHT.”—From 
further particulars of the fire on board the American 
ship Daylrght, off the port of Yokkaichi, it appears that 
the ship arriyed there from New York with a cargo 
of about 105,000 cases of kerosene oi], 200 casks and 
700 cases of paraffine wax, and 1,000 cases of machine 
oil, consigned to the Masuda Shoten, a Japanese 
firm at Nagoye. The fire broke out at 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon, and was still raging at noon the next 
day. Six holes were thereupon made on both sides 
of the ship, which was then sunk just below the 
water-line. The aueneey. of oil burnt is estimated 
at about 1,000 cases. Fifty casks and 200 cases of 
parafiine wax, and the whole consignment of machine 
oil remained in the ship, and it is feared have been 
completely destroyed, ; 


New TRANSPACIFIC FREIGHT LINE.—Messrs. Smith, 
Bell & Co., of Manila, announce the details of the 
Transpacifie service of the Ocean etiam ro! Com- 
pany, Ltd., and the China Mutusl Steam Navigation 
Company, Ltd. Operating in connection with the 
Great Northern Pacific Railway Company these ocean 
lines now take cargo on throngh to overland routes 
in the United States and Canada, and should suffi- 
cient inducement offer the steamers will call at 
Manila for eargo for the W. coast of the United 
States. At the present the ports touched are Victoria, 


Seattle, Tacoma, and all Pacific Coast ports, via 
Nagasaki, Kobé and Yokohama, and the vessels now 
on the berth are Stentor, Ningchow, Yangtsze and 
Keemun. The steamers of this service are new fast 
vessels with the most modern discharging gear, and 
handle cargo without breakage or loss. 


Cutwa Steam NavicaTion Company's PLANT, HONG- 
KonG.—The shipyards and engineering shops of the 
China Steam Navigation Company at Hongkong are 
to be installed with a power gas plant, the capncity 
of which will be over 800,000 eu. ft. of gas per hour, 
capable of developing 3,300 h. p. with 75 per cent 
of the gas after cleansing in four engines, and the 
remaining 25 per cent will be used for blast furnaces. 
This is in tended to he the largest installation of 
the kind in the Far East. 


CUNARD-PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL-ORIENT PACIFIC 
COMBINE.—The establishment is announced of a 
joint service of the Cunard with the Peninsular 
and Oriental avd Orient Pacific companies, by 
which, via England or the Mediterranian, passen- 
gers may be booked through to or from Egypt, India, 
Ghina, Japan and Australia. 


INTERESTING MARINE INsTALLATION.—An interesting 
installation is to be seen on board the British steamer 
Shimosa — tons net). This is one of the compa- 
ratively few vessels, which as yet have been fitted 
with Rich's modern fire communicating system, From 
the compartment under each hatch a 1” pipe is run 
to the chart-room where the pipes converge. under 
an electric fan. In the event of fire breaking out 
in any compartment a bell is automatically rung, 
and the fan started; the situation of the fire is then 
indicated by the smoke drawn up by the fan from 
the compartment in which the outbreak has occurred. 
Steam is then turned on and introduced into the 
compartment in question and the fire may be gen- 
erally those smothered at once. The one drawback 
to the system seems to be the possibility of damage 
to the communicating pipes by the removal of cargo, 
but even if one pipe should be damaged, the others 
would not be affected, and by simple daily testing 
any defects can be easily discovered and remedied. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CorrEE Crop, JAvA.—The coffee crop in Java for 
this year is estimated at 123,000 piculs. 


JapaN SALT AND CoKE ComMPANY, Kose.—This com- 
pany has obtained permission from the Japanese 
nutborities in Manchuria to lay out salt flelds in 
Kwantung Province. 


RILEY, Harcreaves & Co., SInGaPoRE.—The tender 
of this firm for the erection of a new lantern at 
the Rafiles Lighthouse, Singapore, at a cost of $9,935, 
has been accepted by the government. 


WaRreHoUsE Company, YOxOHAMA.—It is announced 
that Mr. T. Chisaka, a member of the House of 
Peers of Japan, intends to organize a warehouse 
company at Yokohama, with a capital of -¥-3,000,000. 


CHINESE ENGINEER StUDENTS.—Viceroy Yuan Shi- 
kai has selected 25 of the engineers of the Shantung 
arsenal to proceed to Great Britain and Germany 
= — the manufacture of arms and equipments 
of war. 


ENCOURAGING INDUSTRIES AND Manvracturies, CH1- 
nA.—The high authorities of the maritime and sipa- 
rian provinces of China have been directed by the 
Peking authorities to take steps for the promotion 
of industry and manufacture by native capital. 


ImpentalL Inon Fopnpry, JapaN.—The Japanese Gov- 
ernment is going to enlarge its iron foundry at an 
expenditare of -Y-10,000,000. The work will require 
% yrs. for completion. A large quantity of plant 
and machinery will be ordered from abroad for the 
purpose. 


Topacco Monopoly, Japan —The proceeds of the 
Government of Japan from the tobacco monopoly in 
the fiscal year now drawing to a close, were origin- 
ally estimated at -Y-32,000,000. It is now believed, 
however, that the actual receipts are likely to be 
about -¥-2,000,000 less than the estimate, 


REFINED SUGAR PRopucTs Exurpitep.—The China 
Sugar Refining Company, at the request of the Gov- 
ernor of te: ag has recently presented for ex- 
hibition in the Hongkong court of the imperial 
institute a set of specimens of raw, refined, cube 
and granulated sugars, and rum and spirits of wine. 


Armour PLate Factory, Japan.—The construction 
of the armour plate factory of the Kure Naval Ar- 
senal, Japan, has been completed. The work of 
construetion was originally intended to cover 4 fiscal 

ears, but itisa well-known fact that armour plates 

ave been turned out from works during the past 
year or two. 


SitvaTIon at VLApIvostock.—There should be an 
opportunity for selling machinery, particularly for 
fiour mills, sawmills, and mines, and to a less ex- 
tent electrien! supplies, structural steel, steam- 
heating plants. Lanett ete , which will be in some 
demand for new buildings at Viadivostock to be 
constructed shortly. 


_ Trmper INpustrY 18 Korea.—The Japanese Govern- 
ment has 300 woodeutters employed at the present 
time felling timber in the upper reaches of the Yalu 
River, in the vicinity of Hyoisanchin, Korea. The 
number will be ually increased until at least 
500 woodsmen are at work. The trees are ail from 
200 to 3C0 yrs. old. : 


ARMSTRONG POWDER AND AMMUNITION CoMPANY.— 
It is announced that this company, which is erect- 
ing the largest powder works in the Far East, at 
Tokyo, has recently placed orders for the whole of 
its Boitdings to be covered with 3-ply “Ruberoid 
roofing. is order was Pp after se’ tests 
with a number of other roofings. 
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Siaw’a IMpoRTS AND Exports.—The exports of Siam 
for 1905, are the highest on record amounting to 
Tes. 103,130,669, while the exports of 1904 only 
amounted to Tes. 101,386,459, those of previous years 
falling, fer and nway, short. The imports of 1905, 
are, however, less than those of 1903 by Tes. 9,537,858, 
but with the exception of 1904 the imports into Siam 
in 1905 have been the greatest recorded. 


Sincapore’s Ick Factory SCHEME —According to 
The Singapore Free Presx, au extraordinary meeting 
of the members of the Singapore Cold Storage Com- 
pany, Lid., was held in that city recently to em- 
power the directors to call up additional capitel to 
the extent of $150,000 by the issue cf 15,000 shares of 
$10 each, for the purpose ef joining with the com- 
pany’s cold storage pDusiness the manufacture and 
sale of ice. 


TRADE ASSOCIATIONS IN CHINa.—Newchwang has 
two new societies that are calculated to promote 
commercial relations. One is composed of Japanese 
and Chinese, and its object is said to be the closer 
business relations of the Chinese and Japanese. 
Owing to various rivalries the task is not an easy 
one, according to the American consul-general, 
Mr, Sammons. The other society is largely composed 
of Chinese and Foreigners, whose main dea is the 
encouragement of exhibits of foreign manufactures. 


ENGINEERING Society OF StaM.—At its recent an- 
nual meeting in Bangkok, the Engincering Society 
of Siam elecved the following officers for the ensu- 
ing term:—President, Mr, J. Homen van der Heide; 
councilmen, Messrs. J. Mackay and Aage Jonsen; 
honorary treasurer, Mr. G. Salvatore; honorary sec- 
retary, Mr. J. W. Hinchley; joint secretary, Mr. J 
aA. P. Strachan; honorary librarian, Mr. D. Jack. 
The society is in a flourishing condition profession- 
ally and financially, its total membership being 79. 


Kerosene O1L Contract, ManiLa.—The Standard 
Oil Company of New York has secured the contract 
to supply the military establishment in the Philip- 
pine islands with oil during the fiscal year beginning 
July ist. it was the only bidder, as follows:—On oil 
to be delivered in Manila, 25 cts. per gall., free 
entry; 33 ets. per gall,, duty paid; delivery at lloilo 
or Cebu, 26 cts., free entry, or #4 cts., duty paid. 
These prices are in gold. The same oi] would cost 
in San Francisco about 20 cts. gold per gall. The 
contract calls for the supply of 315,000 galls. 


Unirep STATES: PHILIPPINE Trape.—The Bureau of 
Statistics, Department of Commerce and Labor, 
Washington, publishes figures which show that the 
value of the commerce between the United States 
and the Philippine Islands for the present calendar 
ear, is likely to reach $20,000,000 gold, against 
15,000,000 for 1905. ‘The value of hemp received 
from the Islands for the 10 mos. ending October, 
1903, was $10,376,528, and that of sugar $2,216 249. 
The exports to the Islands include agricujtural 
implements, cars and carriages, and manufactures 
of cotton, iron, steel, leather, wood, etc. 


TRansporT SERVICE Coal, Suprly, PHILIPPINES.— 
Contracts for supplying 5,000 tons of coal to the 
Quartermaster’s Department of the Philippine Diy- 
ision, to be used by the interisland transport service, 
were as follows: Henry W. Peabody & Uo. New 
York and Manila, $4.58 per ton; Castle Bros.-Wolf 
& Bons, Manila, $4895; Macondray & Co., Manila, 
$4.76; W. F, Stevenson & Co., Manila, §4,85; Ker & 
Co., Manila, $5.43; Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, $5.64 per 
ton for Manila and $6.24 and $7.24 for coastwise 
ports; Scott, Fells & Co., Australia, $4.815 and $4,515 
per ton, the latter figures being based on 2d-grade 
coal, All quotations are in gold. 


‘TrenTstn GENERAL CHAMBER OF Commence, —The 
annual report of this organization shows that in 


Tis, 31,463,208 from Tis. 16, 651 in 1904. The im- 
ports from native ports amounted to Tis, 54,102,531 
as against Ts 40,669,899 in 1904, ‘phe exports to foreign 


$85,515, an increase of over 117,00 tons. Money 
value herein contained are expressed in Hongkong 


SHELL TRANSPORT AND TRADING Company. —It is 
announced from London that the Shell Transport 


rangement with the Standard Oi] Company, The 

Shell Company, working through the medium of 

the General Petroleum SOM Det: Ltd., had organized 
tio 


# year, and if some ae ay ee of the kind men- 
tioned’ has been made th 

likely be terminated. The threé leading competitors 
of the Shell Som pany are Anglo-American Oil Com~ 
pany, representing the Standard; the Consolidsted 
Petroleum Company, supported by Nobel and Roths- 
child, and the Hemelight Oli Company, founded by 
Messrs. Gukassow and Mantascheff, Teading Baku 
(Russia) producers and refiners. 


FINANGIAL 


Cuisese ENGINERRING aND MininG Company, Lrp.— 
This company has declared av interim dividend of 
1l- per share. 


Company, Japan,—The Kansai 


Kansal Railway 
has declared a diyidend of 6.3 


Railway Company 


—At a recent meeting of 
f the Shanghai Ojl Com- 
company was successfully floated. 


BHANGHA! OIL COMPANY. 
the provisional dir 
pany, recently, the 


NKING CORPORATION, SHANGHAI.— 
h of the International Banking 
$10 and $100 notes 


—It is reported that 
sold its proprietory 
to the Hotel Cecil of London, 


INTERNATIONAL BA 
The Shanghai branc 
Corporation has begua to issue #, 


HOTEL DE L’ EUROPE, SINGAPORE, 
the syndicate of this h 
rights in the property 
for $1,000,000. 


Inpo-CHINA BANK. 
branch house at Peking, 
Ist secretary to the French Lega 
be its manager. 


HaLu anp Howrz, Lrp.—At 
directors of this compan 
decided to recommend a 
and carry forward $20,000. 


Hoxkalpo Hemp WorKs CoMPAN 
his company for 
‘ed to -Y-187,461. 


—This bank will soon open & 
and Mr. Casanova, former 
tion in China will 


a recent meeting of the 
in Shanghai, it was 
ividend of 12'4 per cent 


y, JapaN.—The total 
the second half of 
A dividend amouvt- 
has been declared. 


—A scheme is in 
ower company 
Kameda District, 
Mr. Okito Abe. 
pany will have a capital of -Y-1 


SuMATRA M(NERALS SY 
erals Syndicate has been reg 
£6,000, in £1 shares. 
ith the Anglo-( 
dicate, which is manager, an 
of net profits. 


Supsipy FoR Osaka SHOSEN Kals 
stenmship company h 
a year from the governm 
The conditions are a bi-wee 
of over 1,00 tons 
service has been 


CHINO-JAPANESE SHIPPING COMPAN 
Government has approyed the form 
stock Chino-Japanese shipping compan 
the Manchurian Steamship Company, 
e on the rivers 


net profits of t 
last year amount 
ing to 15 per cent per annum 


Hyprortectric Comp. sy, JAPAN, 
progress to organize » hydr 
at Onuma (Great 


NDICATE. —The Sumatra Min- 
istered in London with 

lt is to adopt an 
inental Gold Syn- 


agreement wW 
d receive 10 per cent 


HA.—This Japanese 
subsidy of -¥110,000 
ent for its service to Tairen, 
kly service with steu 
peed of over 13 knots. The 
inaugurated with four vessels. 


y.—The Peking 
ation of a joint 


as received a 


to undertake 
of Manchuria, 


the carrying t 
ia has been subseribed, and 


The capital of Tls,500,000 
operations will soon begin. 


HANsHIN ELgcrRic Railway 
a genera! meeting of the share 
the following account was 
balance brought 
Distributed as follows: 
Y¥-9,890, dividend (8 per 
rried forward -¥-9,010, 


FoR SiINGAPORS,—At an ex- 
the members of the Singapore 
in that city recently 
1 up additional 
ssue of 15,000 


Company, Japan.—At 
holders of this com- 
resented :—Net 
orward -Y-324; 


Ick Factory SCHEME 
traordinary meeting of 
Cold Storage Company, 
the directors were em 
capital to the extent of 
shares of $10 each, 
with the company’s co 
ufacture aud sale of ice. 


Toro Kisgn KAISHA, 
meeting of the Oriental 8 
Kisen Kaisha), 
—Net profit, -¥-167,724,837; 
- Y-21,587,51; appropriation 
ization fund, - Y-20,004, 

To reserve, -¥-10,000; to di 
annum), -¥-196,000; carried for 


wered to cal 
$150,000 by the i 
for the purpose 0 
ld stornge business the man- 


JaPAN.—At a recent general 
teamship Company (Toyo 
the following account was ad 
balanee brought over, 
from the dividend equal- 
wer LP gee 5 

vidends (12 per cent per 
ward, -Y-7,802,347. 


ExcuaNar.—The Tokyo Stock Ex- 
capital from -Y-1,200,000 to 
resenting the increase 
750,000, 52,000 shares 
the shareholders exist- 
at the rate of 2.8 shares 
emaining 3,000 shares will 
kers existent on March Ist- 


—The accounts for the latter 


316,-68!, leavin 
931.211 bronght 


ows:—General reserve, 
ization fund, So 


carried forward, 


ANCIAL STATEMENT, 
t for 1905 shows the receipts 
f which $500,000 were 
ave been $6,951,275. 
below the amount 
ments were also 
a The liabilities 

to $15,119,399 and 
leaving a balance of $441,495. 


Toxyo Stock 
change hus increased its 
-¥-4,000,000 of 55,000 shares, re 
of capital amounting to 
are to be distri 
ing on July 5rd, 
share; and the r 
tributed among stock bro 


BanK OF FORMOSA. 
half of 1905 shi 
and gross ex 
total net profit, 
ward from previous acco) 
distributed a 
-¥-50,000; dividen: 
ejal reserve, -Y-1 
dividend, -¥-125,000; 


Honekone’s Fin, 
kong’s financial statemen 
to have been $6,915,403. 
land sales; and ex 
The revenue wi 
while the ac 
ose anticipated 
at the close of the year 
the assets to $15,560 


Toxyo Strest Rarzway Come 
Tokyo Street Rallw 
loan of -¥-6,000 
pany’s bonds, in 
Japan. Lid, being the 
derstood that t 
will reeeiye will be 
will bear 4tg per eent, 
10 yrs. from 1910. The 
its high interest debent 
500,000, and the 
the improvement 


Teo Geoat akan Waly 6 
Q' nl n way Compan 
hama, the followi if wi 


ng unt of the 
railway were adopted:—Seoul-Fusan 


buted among 


ow gross earn 
ditures of -¥ 
including -Y-49, 


penditure to hi 


000 with # London ba 
doreed by the Industrial Bank of 
security offered. It is un- 
tual amount the com 
-¥-9] per -Y-100 and the 
the principal to be redee 
company proposes to red 
amounting {to 
balance of -¥-2,500,000 will be used for 
t of its rolling stock, etc, 


—Ata recent general meeting 
eld in Yoko- 
‘business of the 


- ¥-433,261,430 distributed as follows: Expenses -¥-131- 
432,825; dividend (about 4.2 r cent per annum), 
-¥-300,000,000, reserye for equalization of dividends, 
-¥-1,728,605. Seoul Chemulpo Line—Net profit, -Y-45- 
257,626; balance brought forward, -Y-53,059,633, Total, 
-¥-94,317,259. Distributed as follows: Reserves, -Y-2- 
262,890; royalties, -Y-45,000,000; interest on loans, 
-¥-9,016,000; fund for repairs, -Y-42-038,369. 


Hawnkaku RatLway Company, Japay,—Negotiations 
have been coneluded between the Industrial Bank 
of Japan and this railway company for a loan of 
-¥-3,000,000, to bear interest of 7.3 per cent, and 
to be repaid in 10 yrs. The railway is offered 
as security. The acconnt for the last balf-year 
working Of the line, is as follows:—Net_ profits, 
-¥-71,868, balance of last account -Y-435; total 
-¥-72,808, Distributed as follows: Reserves -Y-3,620, 
dividend (3.3 percent per annum) -Y-64,000, rewards 
to officers -¥-3,00C, debentures repaid -Y-1,000, car- 
ried forward -Y-683. 


Kyvsnu RaiLway Conpany.—The following account 
was submitted at the recent general meeting of the 
stockholders of this company, at Moji:—Net profits 
“¥-2,313,252, balance of last account -Y.560,913; total 
- ¥-2/874,165. Distributed s follows: Reserves -¥-163,000, 
fire ingurance fund -Y-22,000, rewards to officers 
-¥-10,000, dividend (9 per cent per annum) 
-¥-2,193,196, carried forward -Y-485,969. An extraor- 
dinary general meeting was also held, and a pro- 
posal to construct new lines between Yannugigaura 
and Oita, Nakama aud Kagawa, and Yamamnuto and 
Kishidake, was submitted. The necessary funds will 
be obtained from the payment on the shares ol 
second new issue, and from a loan. The_cupita. 
will be increused from -¥-62,000,000 to -¥-67,400,000 


BaNK PROFITS, JAPAN.—The six principal banks of 
Tokyo and Osaka show fine profits for the last halt 
of 1905, The capital of the Mitsui bank is $2,500,000, 
in addition to $3,200,000 reserves, and $130,000 surplus 
from previous account. Their 6 mos’ rofits were 
at the rate of 13 per cent per annum. he Yasuda 
bank’s capital, including teserves, is $1,630,000, on 
which they earned 14 per cent, The Mitse Bishi 
bank bas $1,572,000 capita! and reserves, on which 
they cleared 39 per cent. The Sumitomo bank 
cleared 17 per cent on $1,810 000 capital and reserv- 
es. The Konoike bank made 10 per cent on its 
$1,846,000. Finally, the Yamaguchi bank cleared 11 per 
cent per annum on $750,000 capitul, reserves, and 
surplus, But it is generally believed that the actual 
bunking profits are far greater, 


HoncKone Evecrric Company, Lrp.—At the seven- 
teenth ordinary yearly meeting of the shareholders 
of the Hongkong Electric Company, Ltd., he!d in 
that city this month, the directors submitted a state- 
ment of the company’s accounts for the period of 
10 mos. ended February 28th, as follows;—Balance 
at credit of profit and loss account, $103,244 69; after 
dedueting $?, for directors’ fees there remained 
$100,744 69 available for appropriation as follows: To 
pay a dividend for the 10 mos. at the rate of 12 
per cent per annum (say $1 per share on 30,000 ori- 
ginal ful Lp shares, $30,000; say 65 cents per 
share on 29,592 new issue shares on which the fina! 
eal) has been paid, $19,299.80; say 50 cents per share 
on 308 part-paid shares, $154), $49.453.80; to write off 
plant account for depreciation, $42,892.48; to write 
off property account for depreciation, $6,329.07; to 
oun to current account, $2,068.44. Total, 


MANILA RAILWAY Company, Ltd.—Interest in the 
position of the Manila Rallwsy Company, Lid., is 
quickening ircm time to time in London, accord- 
ing to a recent issue of The London and China Ex- 
press. Although nothing is known «8 to the course 
of nesgeleron at Washington, there is a confident 
belief in the interested circles of London that the 
Company will be able to come to terms with the 
United States Government. Of course interest centers 
in the debenture arrears. On July Ist next the 
accrued coupons thereon will amount to just 90 per 
cent, and although their absolute ri hts are sus- 
pended for the present, they are fully preserved 
and bave to be dealt with in the future. In_ 1904 
the earnings of the company represented 4 to 5 per 
cent upon these debentures, and last year a gross 
fnerease of about £24.000 in traffic was secured. The 
elaims against the United States and Spanish gov- 
ernments renehed a total of over £300,000. Theé per 
cent debentures are quoted at 123 ewm the 9) per 
cent in arrears after being up to 130. When the 
reconstruction is carried through, the latter will 
probed be funded on terms which wil] make the 

bentures worth more, 


‘TRADE oF JaPaN, 1905.—Japan's exports for last 
year, aecording to government official statist ics 
amounted to -X-821,533,610, and the imports to 
- ¥-488,538,017, totalling -¥-810,071,627, an unprecedented 
figure in the commerce of the empire. In conse- 
quence of the large yolume of trade, there was 
@ great increase in the shipping trafic. The total 
tonnage of steamers arriving at ports was 14,373,083, 
the revenue from imports and tonnage duties 
amounting to -Y¥-85,181.134. This revenue again 
far ex ‘ed the records for past years. The scar- 
sity of availnble domestic vessels, owing to the 
government chartering them for transporting the 
troops, occasioned an enormous inerease in the 
arrivais from foreign countries. Of the gross ton- 
nage of arrivals ore mentioned the British steam- 
ers alone stood et the maigne fignre of 6,764,378 
tons, this being aboat five times as much as the 
tonn: registered for domestic steamers With 
regard to Sx pore. there was a sudden increase in 
the China trade, the exports amountine to - ¥-98,681,998, 
thus bringing China to the head of the hee ae Hest, 
As to imports there was a general increase a lround, 
especially from Great Britain and the United States 
with -Y¥-115,380,101 amd -Y-104,286,628 respectively. 
These two eountries did more than one-half of the 
import trade in 1905. 


FAR FASTERN SHARE QUOTATIONS 


zag 
i < NO. OF 
stock mee) CAPITAL | ouarns | VALUE 
Bw | 
a ae 
Banks. ! 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Cveporation becunaes . Sparecdbeavessan sek t 1865 | $10,000,000 Sojo08 $125 
National Bank of China, Limited......... 1891 £699,475 (10)99,925 4) 
Marine Insurances. 
Canton Insurance Office, Limited....... 1881 | $2,500,000 10,000 $250 
China Traders’ Insurance Co., Ld. ...... 1865 | $2,000,000 24,000} $83.33 
North China Insurance Co., Ld............ 1863 £150,000 10,000 BIS 
Vaitimited nn cent econ cen f| 1867 | $2:500,000] 0,000] $250 
Vangtsze Insurance Association, Ld. ...| 1862 $800,000 8,000 $100 
Fire Insurances. 
China Fire Insurance Co., Ld. ..:......... 1870 | $2,000,000 20,000 $100 
Hongkong Fire Insurance Co., Ld....... 1868 | $2,000,000 8,000], $250 
Shipping. 
China and Manila Steamship Co., Ld. ..| 1882 $750,000 | (7) 30,000 $25 
Douglas Steamship Co,, Ld. .......... 1883 | $1,000,000 20,000 $50 
Hongkong, Canton and Macao Steam- 
at Company, Ldvcerceresereee i 1865 | $1,200,000 Sere $15 
Indo-China Steam Navigation Com- 
SCG Fea ee a aie }) 1882 £1,200,000| (2) 60,000, £10 
Shanghai Tug and Lighter Co., Ld... 200,000 
Do. Preference., ' 1903 |Tls.1,500) 10,0005] 718+ 5° 
“Shell”? Transport & Trading Co., Ld..| 1898 | £2,000,000} 2,000,000 41 
MBtat’? Kerry: C0.) Ldisseccsccsecsess vases { we ; $200,000 | coisa 3 
Taku Tug & Lighter Co., Ld... — /Tls.1,500, 30,000} Tls, 50 
Refineries. 
China Sugar Refining Company, Ld....| 1878 | $2,000,000 20,000 $100 
Luzon Sugar Refining Company, Ld....! 1882 $700,000 7,000 $100 
Perak Sugar Cultivation Co., Ld.......... — |TIs. 350,000 7,000 |TIs. 50 
Mining. 
Chinese Engineering & Mining Co., Ld.) rgor | £1,000,000| 1,000,000 41 
Oriental Consolidated Mining Co., Ld.| r90r |G.$5,000,000| y 500,000} G. $10 
Raub Australian Gold Mining Co., Ld.! 1892 | £ 200,000 | gps * 
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CouRTESY OF BENJAMIN, KELLY & Potts, SHAREBROKERS, HONGKONG, May, 1906. 


AT WORKING 
RESERYS ACCOUNT 

£ £ 1,000,000 
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G3 $250,000 J 
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$800,000 

{ JZ $61,278 \ jevee $508,334 
iy $15,527 
$1,000,000 

7 be99, 488 seseee $344,098 
2,616 

$1,221,928 ceases $422,618 

,000 $6,563 

{ eet eatrersedce Nil. 
t $88,941 
€ $250,000 

di fo, | agaeenee $24,080 
ei Pibsn 
120,000 

z yrrE i aanaicns $4,435 
A £3,999 

# Tis. 40,000 |... Tls. 23,156 
_ £420,000 

Z ganas | Nabesexee 47,815 
5 000 

5. \Sea,ag7 1 $929 
Tis. 98,000 

@ Tls.350,479 (|... Tls. 13,913 
éTls. 48,000 
2 Tis. 81,200 
$850,000 

e ae toe | sesedes $40,419 
r $86,129 

none Dr. $85,987 

Tis. 100,000 |... TIs. 3,723 
@ £80,000 

{4 £12,289 |" £13,355 

none G. $909,050 

} 44,873, | Dr. £8,745 


gues 
| WHEN | 8s He CLOSING 
DATE LAST DIVIDEND par | 8E23| guorations 
> a 
_ > ~ | pRR CENT 
\ 4&i.15/- div. & £1 bonus @ ex. ) | ( $860 
31-12-05 ) 2/0-9/16 $26.87 for second half- || 26 2-06) 5 |] London £90 
FORE TGS css wcsivstseacsnnstvdenges 
31-12-05 | $2 (London 3/6) for 1903 .......eeceeee I-2-04 — | $38 
$B=23-04 [RAO FOr 1904 aevesseecesasenscnevecenrvasates 21-10-05| 514 | $335 buyers 
31-12-05 | $3 for 8 months ending 31-12-1905... 30-4-06 43/ | $93 ex div. 
30-6-05 | Final of 7/6 making 15/- for 1904...., 25-10-05 5% | Tis. 90 sales 
BYSE2-O8 |'S3O LEE YOOS 5s dessicacscccenonccasavavensess 30-4-06 4 =| $775 
31-12-05 | $12 and $3 special dividend for 1904) 19-4-06 81% | $175 
3E+E2+05 | $6 LOL IG0A...cecccessoesessecasssevesevesesess 9-306 7 $86 
3X-E2-05 | $25 fOr 1QOA ... ...seecerssccsssrvenessvsenes 8-3-06 8 $305 
FETRDE LMUPE LOR IGOR Sitarsiavwscasacsenvreawieses 15-3-06| 8 $19 
30-6-05 | $334 for year ended 30-6-1905 .........| 25-9-05| 83 | $40 
31-12-05 | $x for 2nd half-year mak. $2for1go5 16-2-06) 8 $25 
31-12-04 | 12/- @ 1/10 %=$6.29.51 for 1904 ...) 13°7-05| 63 | $92 
Final of Tls. 3. maki 
oe Reha eae td em 13-3-06/§ 8 | Tis. 62 buyers 
31-12-05!) Final of Tis. 134 making] 1905 | 7 Tls. 50 buyers 
PLRCS RGN ge cunphpsaequessicxasies 
31-12-04 |t/- (Coupon No. 6) for 1905..........5 I-¥-06/ 4 27/- 
.80 $33 
30-4-05 ee canis | for year ended 30-4-1905,  29-5-05 j os $23 
31-12-05 | Final of Tis. 2 making Tls.4 for 1gos) 1-3-5) 10 Tis. 40 sales 
| 
31-12-05 | Final of $15 making $25 for 1905..... 22-3-06, 1434 | $175 sellers 
| | 
BeeE a WSR AOE IGS csivacasscainwaectarecdiccvadaoees | 24-3-98 — | $25 
31-7-05 | Tis. 2% for year ending 30-9-1904.., 20-12-04) = — Tis. 85 sales 
| 
i 
28-2-05 | 1/-(No.6) int.d.fort2m.endg.28.2.06 —1-5-06 | 6% | Tis. 10 exdiv. b. 
30-6-05 | Final of socts. mak. G. ft for 1905...| 21-12-05 | 64% | G. $16 
31-3-05 |No. 12 of 1/-=48 cents...... ...20....00 28-1-01 — | $3 sales 
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SF Zag = Sect 
x < 5 NO. OF AT WORKING wHEN | Babe | CLOSING 
STOCK 24 a CAPITAL | cuapes | VALU PAID UP RESERVE ACCOUNT DATE LAST DIVIDEND ith ay BH QUOTATIONS 
Le i a ee 5. ere eee 
= | PER CENT 
Docks, Wharves and Godowns. 
Farnham (S. C.), Boyd & Co., Ld ...... 1901 | 5,520,000 55,200|  Troo Troo T1,000,000 |... 734,924| 30-4-05| Interim of Tis. 4 for year 1905-6.) 6-1-06) 10 | Ti19 
Fenwick (Geo.), & Company, DOF) oePey| 1889 $450,000 |z 18,000 $25 $25 Pie Net dclley $8,915 | 31-12-05 | $2 on old & $1 on new issue for 1905) 12 3-06 9% | $22 
550 COO ‘ F 
ene » alee eae a ma 1886 | $2,000,000 40,000 $50 $50 d.r. sey io | ore $20,040 | 31-12-05 Final of $314 making $6 for 1905... 15-3-06 534 | $105 
mer an 3 20,000 
Hongkong & Whampoa Dock Co., La. 1866 | $2,500,000 50,000 $50 $50 $49,500 |..++++0 $362,323 | 31-12-05 $6 for second half year 1905..-++---1++ 27-2-06| 734 | $164 
New Amoy Dock Co., Ldsseeecceesereeres 1892 $67,500 10,000 $634 | 31-12-05 | $I LOT 1905. --.--.reseeeeersenstessensenste nes 1-3-06) 6 $17 buyers 
Shanghai and Hongkew Wharf Co. Lt.| 1902 | 13,200,000 32,000 Ti0o 31-12-05 | Final of TS making T14 for 1905 ...-) 29-3-06| 6% | T225 nom 
Vulean Ironworks, Ltd. .......ceeeseseeerees 1905 T'500,000, 1,000 T500 T375 — — First year —-j|)- T3475 buyers 
Vangtsze Wharf and Godown Co., Ld..| 1902 250,000 2,500 Troo T100 130,000 |...02-+00 T5,668 | 31-12-05 | Tr8 for 1905 8% | T220 buyers 
Lands, Hotels and Buildings. 
ae te Land Investment Com- t 1906 | T'2,g00,000 (3) 25,000 T 100 T100 a3 — _ First year s.cccsscssssseersressnnnaesaeeeseens \ _ — | Ti0o 
; cba npcconaucees snauansan Sasa’ 
Astor House Hotel Co., Ltd. .....-sereee 190% | $750,000 |(¢) 30,000 $25 $25 $14,156 [errr $9,028| 30-6-05 $ re, id r6} 7 else capes Ba ay) 20-8-05| 8% | $32sellers 
f : ) T34,000 | inal o 4% making T11}4 for of 
Astor House Hotel, Ld. (Tientsin) ...... _ T 100,000 2,000 T50 T50 . seseseene TI,013 | 28-2-06 year ending 28-2-05 7% | T147 sellers 
{¢  T8,000 § | 7 
Central Stores, Ld... — | 6,000 $15 $15 | ‘ | f2. .40 on $12 for 1905.. 1314 $184 
, aks q _ wa$h4,719 | 31-12-05 ONE ccccceves cereseetreeseeees ones —_ — $300 buyers 
Do. (Founders’).....-.+0006+5 | $451,845 123 $15 $12 | 2/y O0 $736 LOT 1408 .serssss sesecesssee _ — | $154 buyers 
Do. (NewIssue)...c0-eeerreeee 1904 | 24,000 $15 $15 
Hongkong Hotel Co., Ld. .. $600,000 12,000 $50 $50 { P ere t| Kssuepuaieses $619 | 31-12-05 | $5 for second half-year 1905-.-.-++-++ $:3:05 7% | $132 
Hongkong Land Investment and ) ; nee i 4 i 286 | ' 
qeaey “ong aan mates 1889 | $5,000,000 50,000 $100 $100} ¢ $250,000 |" $67,839 | 31-42-05 | Final of $312 making $7 for 1905..... 2-2-06 6 $119 buyers 
Hotel des Colonies Se, Fi, yeaalsts 1902 T'225,000 9,000 T25 T25 n 20,986 [errr [7,202] 31-3-05 | Interim Of T1.....screeseesseseeseneerensens It-1-05 14 T17 
Hotel Metropole Company, Limited ..... 1904 $200,000 2,000 $100 $100 none vesssven $4,699 | 30-605 | Final of $6 making $10 for the year. 26-7-05, 10 $100 
Humphreys’ Estate & Finance Co., Ld.| 1887 $1,500,000] 150,000, $10 $10 | ag Fj saveneeees $5,070 | 31-12-05 | 80 cents for 1905 7 firs 
Kowloon Land and Building Co., Ld. ..| 1889 $300,000 6,000 | $50 $30 may 31-12-05 | $214 FOF 190S...ccereeesreeeeeeeersrsreeeees G72 6% | $39 
Shanghai Land Investment Co., Ld......, 1901 T 2,600,000 52,000 T50 T50 | P aps } Le St 52,194 | 31-12-05 | Final of Tls. 3 making T6 for 1905 2u-2-06|  § T119 sales 
Tientsin Land Investment Co., La....... 1902 | 1772,600 7:726| T100 Tr100 | fT 71,588 |eseeeerreee 1385 | 31-12-05 | Finalof Tls. 5 making Tis. 8 for 1905 24-2-06| 7 Tr10 
West Point Building Co., Ld. .....-.+e| 1889 $625,000 12,500 $50 fso GHG. Haseena $772 | 31-12-05 | Final of $1.90 making $3.65 for'os| 2-2-06| 7 $53 
Cotton Mills. 
Ewo Cotton Spinning and bidieaises | 
Co., 3 ta Ge amella a} 1895 | T1,000,000 (5) 20,000 T50 T50 145,939. |.sese- T100,000| 31-10-05 | TS for year ended 31-10-1905 ...++-++++ 18-12-05 | II T74 buyers 
Hongkong Cotton Spinning, Weaving 
and Dyeing Co., Lid....sssereeee | Tg0I | $1,250,000) 125,000 $10 f1o| e¢ $30,000 |,..,..... $23,264 | 31-7-05| $1 for year ended 31-7-1905.....+++-+ | 4-9-05| 6 $16 
International Cotton Piketentosthi 
Glia, UR ee eee reer asqests ; 1895 T7§0,000 |(6) 10,000 T75 T75 TLOOjOOR Ves sveies T18,718| 30-9-05 | Interim of 3% afc 1898... ree) 30-498) — 16714 sales 
Laou-kung-mow Cotton Spinning & 
Weaving Co., Ld. ll. econ ; 1895 T800,000 |(7) 8,000 TIoo T100 none veceeseaT 30,760] 31-12-05 | Tis, 8 fOr 1905 -.-eeeerreserecereeeeers teers | 21-2-06| 17 T72% buyers 
Soey Chee Cotton Spinning Co., Ld.....) 1895 | T1,000,000 2,000! T5900 Ts00} ¢  T18,456  |....-+0T3§.986 | 31-12-05 | T1s, 25 for 190S.-.-s-seesererererserseseees 7-3-06! 8 1320 buyers 
Miscellaneous. 
Anglo German Brewing Co., Ltd. ....... 1904 $100,000 4,000 $100 $100 none —[saseovaeee $1,066 | 31-12-05 | $7 fOr 1905 ..seseseees ssresetereesroanee reese 1-3-06| 7 $100 sellers 
Bell’s Asbestos Eastern Agency, Ld......) 1895 | £5,377-10S 3,604 12/6 12/6 GRE. lesiceesivess £770| 31-12-04 | 18. 30 FOF 194 er erereereereeserreeees sects 21-7-05| 9 $73 
Campbell, Moore & Co., Ld... 1886 | $12,000 1,200 $10 fro $9,000. |........08+ $1,097) 31-12-05 | $3 for 1905 «...---.-+ ven} 2-406] 9M | $32 
China-Borneo eg Te cvsesedeghanvsces: Sivas BOOS | $720,000 (8) 60,000 $12 $12 none Nil] 31-12-05 | $i fOr 1QOS ...ssscceceeseeerersnaseeeeeererees 17-3°05) — $7 
China Rlour Mill Co., Ld. ..... Ki easy rT = T 200,000 4,000 Ts50 T50 T5000. |evsezeetenecs J889} 31-12-05 | Final of T 5 making T 10 for 1905.|. 17-3-06| 124% |TS8o buyers 
ee oe, Power Co., Ld. ....+ ooo] IQOT $500,000 §0,000 $10 $10 none 28-2 06 | 60 cents for year ending 28-2-1906...)  9-4-06 6% | $10 buyers 
Goa td 2, Aaa eae sida! \uiceuniaiaaal TOO Oe $10 $10 $109,000 31-12-05 | 80 Cemts OF 19OS...-+-ereerereee one seen{ 22-1706] 9 $9 
Dairy Farm Company, Ld... 1896 $187,500! = 25,000 $734! $6 $25,000 |....0000 . $2,864 | 31-7-05| $1.20 for year ending 31-7-1905...... 24-t1-05| 714 | $16 
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International Cotton Mannfacturing Co., Ltd. 6% Debentures of rgor.... 


a Auhorized capital $2,000,000. 

6 Building Reserve Account. 

¢ Capital Reserve Fund. 

@ Depreciation Fund. 

é Equalization of Dividend Fund. 


f Exchange and Investment Fluctuation Account. 


Gold Reserve Fund. 
Exchange Reserve Account, 


i 


’ ¢ Insurance Fund, 


7 Reinsurance Fund. 
& Contingencies Account, 


= a ; Ss-* 
preren ge a NO.OF | oy ; AT WORKING | WHEN 238 CLOSING 
Be A CAPITAL | oo .REs ALL PAID UP RESERVE ACOOTNE DATE LAST DIVIDEND pain | £38 guorations 
BEG eg°3 
ie Ae Se camel Z = = a = s = a 7 ee eee Soleo es! 
Miscellaneous.—Continued | PER CENT 
Green Island Cement Co., Ld.an....cceece 1889 | $1,500,000 1§0,0V0 fro $10 | p Eas j Serecere $52,291 | 31-12-05 | $2 div. & 50 cents bonus for ’05..... 26-2-06| 8% $2934 
Ce 200) | Ca Cs re _ $420,000 | 21,000 | $20 $20 $186,000 |......... $20,893 | 28-2-06| $214 for year ending 28 2-06........... 26-4-06) 11 $2214 
A J | 1889 30,000 $10 | $10 | } 5-06 | § $t-00 for Io months ending } Z ; 
roe Rene, Oss Ths aivevensesss 1| 1899 ' $600,000 { 30,000 $10 $10 | 5 none 28-2-06 { 65 cents t TEST SR f 13-5-06| 734 $16 ex div. 
ba ig onee Lore Tramways 1887 $125,000 1,250 $100 $100 $50,000 30-11-04 | g15 for year ending 30-11-04.......... | 24-12-04] 6% $235 
Enis SpAeTvaR eta | 
Hongkong Ice Company, Ld. ....,........ 1881 $125,000 5,000 $25 | $25 | & $80,000 31-12-05 | Final of $15 making $19 for 1905§,...| 16-2-06 $240 buyers 
H’kong Rope Manufacturing Co., Ld.. 1883 $500,000 | 50,000 $10 $10 | $61,000 31-12-05 | $9 for 1905 On § shares.............0008 | 1§-3-06| 6% $29 
Hongkong Steam Waterboat Co., Ld....| r900 $150,000} —- 15,000 $ro $10 $2,500 30-9-05 { eterie ee ek $1 for 4] 24-11-05| 10 to% 
Maatschappij tot Mijn-, Bosch-en i _ 528,210 ) First quarterly dividend of T7% . . 

Mpa rivewapibteeets ie Langket f{ Pete) «= agicce| §~G-10n | “Gio { ¢ = =6T19,465 § |" ~135,849 | 31-10.04 i BCCOUNE TG06..c25455 s0cereereeuese> t 15-306 84 | T240 buyers 
Mondon, (E. L.) Ld, T350,000 7,000 T50 T50 none Dr. T117,638 | 31-12-04 | TS for 1902 ....cescccscccscesssssesscecevscee 2-§-03; — T25 sellers 
Philippine Company, Ld........c...c00 1904 $675 000 67,500 $10 $10 none Dr. P34,324 | 31-12-05 " = — | $5 buyers 

T3 final & % bo ki 

Shanghai Gas Co., Ld. wo... eeeeeee es 1903 TS806,000 16,000 T50 Ts50| a T 165,000) .... . TIT, O17 | 31-12-05 { ie ail gan br <= agli I 7-3-06| 6% T135 buyers 
Shanghai Horse Bazaar Co., Ld. .........] 1904 T270,000 5,400 T50 T50 T45,000).....4++. 19,751 | 3x-12-04| T6 for 1964 ...cccccsssseseccessescnces sasees 17-3-05| II T55 sales 
Shanghai Pulp and Paper Co., Ld. ..... ee T450,000 4,500 T1oo | = Tr00 | 5 i teas | s oesbuis 12,753 | 31-12-05 | Final of T8 making Tr4 for 1905... 27-2-06| 94 T150 sellers 
Shanghai Sumatra Tobacco Co,, Ld..... 1902 T600,000 (9) 30,000 T20 T20 1 w ey t T1,452| 31-10-05 | Final of T3 making T5 forthe year,| 15-3-06| 7% T68 buyers 

§ 8,175 420 420) ce Final of 37/6 making 52/6 for 1 29-3-06| — T450 
Shanghai Waterworks Co., Ld....... ees 188r £288,000 7,200 $20 £55 T190,000 |,....... 185,592 | 31-12-05 | First cea & . sia ue eZ tos, buyers 
South China Morning Post, Ld............ 1903} $150,000 6,000 $25 | $25 none Dr, $5,068) 20.5.95| None 3 = — | g20 
Steam Laundry Co., Ld,............ceees eee) 1902 $100,000 20,000 | $5 $5 NONE —aevveereer $1,134 31-5-05 | 50 cents for year ended 3r-5-05....... 20-11-05| 8 $6 
Tientsin Waterworks Co,, Ld............... 1901 T200,000 2,000 Ti1o0' = T100 hy Td t vackuviees Tr,012| 30-4-05 | Interim of T4 for year 1905/6......... 12-2-06| 734 T. 110 

tos Oriental Agency, Ld. A $10 80 cent 
sere Dondo (Rounders | 198) Sromom—l| P86) Fi GES $an 00 ava $55t| ass) {$2SEBM Hor year ended srs0s./ 29705/{2, | By 
Watson (A. S.) & Co, Ldu. eee] 1886 ,000 90,000 $10 fro { ap ; |seeeeveee $6,096 | 31-12-04 | Interim of 50 cents for 1905........... 25-11-05| 714 | $13% 
William Powell, Ld........c0s..csccseceeseeees| IQOZ $150,000 15,000 $10 | fio |e SESOO: [osccsexciuess $676 | 30-6-06 { ge so cents for the t 10-4-06| 10 $10% 
pe PRR tern eee | Se mae) CBR RAENY ce peta aes re 
LOANS AND DEBENTURES AGENTS FOR |AMOUNT OF! PAR | UDG WHEN PAYABLE CLOSING QUOTATIONS 
THE LOAN LOAN VALUE BONDS eOAING 

China Government, 7 ye Cent: Silver Loan 1886 Biia..cssccccssscsacasvensvessoeneses onvkon T767,200 T250 1914 | Mar. 31st & Sept. 3oth each year until Mar. 31st, 1917.) par. 

' Hongkong Hotel Co., Ltd., 6°/, Mortgage Debentures of 1899}............ Peis de h a $500,000 $500 | 3 all | Half yearly, June 3oth and December 31st .............., par. | py a 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Company, Ltd. 6% Debentures of 1902 .. Bk a T543,900 és .... Half yearly, June 30th and December 3rst... ra POG: Uae eee t 
Astor House Hotel Co., Ltd. 8% Debentures of 1903-...c:ccccssssessesseees &.Cor- |) T500,000 | Half yearly, January 1st and July tst........... | Tros Brees 
Chinese Engineering & Mining Co., Ltd., 6% Debentures of 1993t .....c.e.ce-lesescesssseseereeseeees 500,000 { |£431,960| Half yearly, June 30th and December 31st... par. 

«(Russo Chin. Bk.| T500,0co Ti100 (| Half yearly, March 31st and September 30th par. 


7 Legal Reserve Fund. 
m 
nm Sinking Fund, 


a@ 
fp Premium on New Issue. 

q 

y Repairs and Renewals Account. 
S Silver Reserve Fund. 

t 

u Underwriting Suspense Account. 
v 


w Special Works Fund, 
w% Extra Reserve Fund. 


¥ 72,560 owned b 


y the Company. 


2 6,000 shares unissued. 
7 5,725 shares unissued. 


2 First issue of 60,000 of which 10,411 unalloted. 


3 §,000 shares unissued. 
4 7,600 shares unissued. 
§ §,000 shares unalloted. 
6 1,616 shares unalloted. 
7 842 shares unissued. 


8 14,000 shares un 


issued. 


9 17,000 shares unissued. 

* Based on last year’s dividend. 

| Only Tis, 134,000 taken up. 
216 held by the Company. 


{ In certificates of £20 and £100, 


{ Redeemable in co years, or at option of Company 
the Company giving 6 months’ notice. 

t Redeemable at par at rate of £10,000 per annum 
from 31st December, 1903, to 31st December 1952. 


Dr. Deficit. 
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364 THE FAR EASTERN REVIEW May, 1906 
CouRTESY MESSRS. FRASER & CO., BROKERS, SINGAPORE, MAy, 1906. 
—== —= =—— —— = SS = = = - ] = = == : > —= 
\DATEOF \ CAPITAL | NO. /|ISSUE | PAID | | SINCE LAST MATL CLOSING 
NAME | FoR CAPITAL | Sar up OF SHARKSIV. ALUE re RESERVE | LAST DIVIDEND ee Sam cowgsr | QUOTATION 
| } | 
2 —| _——— _} qj 
Mining. | | } 
Belat Tin Mining Co., Ltd.........:sccesceeeseee | 1903 $300,000, 300,000 | 30,000 10 | | ie odul ssidilanlgiseabe hacisospentistahsstekehbinneneds 3.00 buyers 
Bersawah Gold Mining v5 BRA is sessadsreens | 10,000 7 10 | Eyl caaka Alps caemie | adgdeaeantauseen 12.50 sellers 
“8 Deferred. \ 908 $175,000 | 140,000 | | 4,000 10 10 |. 8.00 sellers 
Duff Development Co., Ltd........---.seeeeeereee| 1903 £400,000 350,000 | 350,000 2 I} Ei | cccopannincapaswsn| sen crs savincanstesbetdbascts 5-50 Sellers 
Bruseh Hydraulic Tin Mining Co., ) S <: Denar 1901 $600,000 600,000 | 60,000 KO] 430 ([oucvcevetevsccene} 12.25 sales 
Kadana Gold Mining RG; 5 EA. ssescensecavcene | 20,000 10 ro }. 2.00 sellers 
“ “ a Pref. $300,000 300,000 | 10,000 10 | 10 E ..| 10.00 nomina 
Kechau Goldfielas, Ltd. Fully paid... 6,207 r| [ |.ssenssssaeesereos | cseescesense tareuasoansnnnstss ...| in liquidation 
ss Contr. athvarerseneee £30,000 | 16,175-7/- | 10,493 3 E | 1Qf= | .sscrcceeserenseee lecsesneneeestnees essere sess -| in liquidation 
Kinta Tin Mines, Ltd............ prastveresteasasy £60,000 | 60,000 | 60,000 4t| £l | sia Caabvieciaeaticna 20 % paid FOr 1905... «reeecees| creeee « enue] saenanes one me sales & se} 
| ers 
Kuantan Tin Mining Co., Tillis s ceasaneeh 1905s $150,00c 99,c00 | 9,900 4 | | | 30% paid for 1905....+..s..+-+- | 12.75 | 12.25 | as sales & sel 
| | } | ers 
Pahang Sorporans TED, tieccsconses casas spoanesad 1889 £250,000 244,306 | 244,306 es 3% for year ending 30-6-02...) 1.90 1.75, 1.75 sales 
Pahang Kabang, Lt i shusxebens | | 360,000 f EB Ee bxcececesawmn canna tacetscpanvatinasesteame acereipareasrsro™ | seswenee! 0.50 Sellers 
ss a £375,000 375,000 | T5000 | | \aesseesseeeeessens|ssssscareseecsncsssns sessesengces --| nominal 
Pusing Lama Tin prety nee ey ales ey | 1904 4 120,000 98,000 98,000 6 5% interim for 1906 10.40 sellers 
Queensland RaubG. M. Co.,Ltd. Fu ly pat | §] 36,700 |B] Jesenparevececenese | esewsseaseaccavace sonnecisecess -| nominal 
“Contrib. {| ee £146,700 | 100,866 UIC OG |) IPB ocevecisiceancaces|acscteasnanactansvannansoassedsenens goness) ..., Nominal 
Raub Aust. Gold Ming. Co., Ltd. Fully paid } 50,000 Is. paid January ’or | 2.50 sellers 
“ Cons. | PRES GAS). REP | 150,000 Is. j ..| 2.50 sellers 
matiese Lebong Mining Co. ........:cceceseees | 1898 | #.2,000,000 | 1,800,000 18,000 7 32% for year ending 3I- hg bee) Ee «+++, 495.00 buyers 
Royal Johore Tin Mining Co., Ltd... ++] 1900 $220,000! 220,000 22,000 ...| 5% for year ending 15-2-04.... 3-25| 3.00) 3.00s8ales 
Sipiau Tin Co., Ltd........... -| 1899 $230,000 230,000 23,000 | mae for year <= = ES ee dL sasanseaaite 6.00 sellers 
Tronoh Mines; LAG, ......0...0sssesnesassasncacseatnn | 7902 £160,000 | 149,185 | 149,185 8 1/6 interim div. fOr 1906.....|.. cecceseeelereers cores | 49.25 sellers ex 
| (div.) 
Rubber. | | 
Anglo-Malay Rubber Co., Ltd.....-...02sses+++ | 1905 | £150,000} 140,000 | 140,000 9 | £3 os od 
| Balgownie Rubber cagriwe rogease x 1905 $200,000 | = 100,000 20,000 ---| $11.75 buyers 
| Batu Caves Rubber Co., Lt ully pad... 7,000 10 «| 1 10s od, 
“ “ + Contrib... t 1904| £30,000) 11,125 } 11,000 | £1 os. od, 
| Batu Unjor se Co., Arcee se sareoaaakd 1905 | $700,000 610,000 61,000 77 $23.50 sellers 
} Bukit Rajah Rubber Co., Ltd. Fully paid. ) | {| 54,000 72 | £4 25s. 6d. 
! oe a ee Contrib... § | 1993 | £70,000 | 595259 } | yo ..| £3 175- 6d. 
edivwet Suites Goi, Titel cisrccsaitvisenesse 1906 | $150,000 125,000 12,500 7 $10.00 sales & sel- 
( | 500 13 os 
| | Ts 
Cicel Rubber Estates Ces Tite. vies fas | {| 6,000 43 «005. 0d... 

. 5%, 5 Sy See | 1904 | £12,000 10,5097 | 6,000 evo iD ROS OR,, Sores 
Consolidated Malay utsbat Bstates, Ltd...) 1905 | £75,000 | 55,000 | 55,000 74 Be BiB oss. 
Ledbury Rubber Co., Ltd... cccese seen ee) $250,000 225,000 22,500 15 $1.00 sales 
Malacca Rubber Plantations 7347 Pref... ) | } 115,000 | -| $28.00 sales 

‘© Ordinary Fully paid. 1906 | | £300,000}  260,6254/ 140,000 | TT} jenn | $25.00 sales 
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THE MORO PROVINCE 


The Government of the Moro Province 
was established in July, 1903, with 
Major General Leonard A. Wood, U. S. 
Army, as governor. 

In broad terms the policy of this 
government has been to aid, to the 
extent of its power, the development 
of agriculture, commerce, fisheries, and 
the timber industry, furnish cheap tranis- 
portation to producers, and give equal 
opportunities to all, regardless of color 
or position in life. There has been no 
effort made to legislate in favor of any 
particular class, nor to check the enter- 
prise of white settlers lest they outstrip 
the less progressive native. 

Recognizing that the development of 
agriculture and industry are dependent, 
primarily, upon a good condition of 
public order, guaranteeing life and prop- 
erty, steps were immediately taken 
after the organization of the provincial 
government, by General Wood as com- 
mander of the military department of 


Mindanao, to bring slavery, slave raid- 
ing, and general lawlessness among the 
Moros, to an end. The’ conditions ex- 
isting were grave, slave-raiding was 
rampant, and every form of lawlessness 
and outlawry existed, especially in the 
Island of Jolo, in the upper reaches of 
the Cotabato Valley, and in the country 
about Lake Lanao. Many Christian 
Filipinos had been carried into slavery, 
their settlements and rancherias cap- 
tured and ransacked, women carried 
off, and murder and rapine indulged in 
against every natural and moral law. 
After 2 yrs. of active operations against 
the Moros, which culminated recently 
in the extermination of the last band of 
organized renegades, on the Island of 
Jolo, they have been forced to recognize 
the authority of the government. Those 
who led an open rebellion have been 
killed, and at present the Moros through- 
out the province are orderly, and, as a 
rule, law-abiding. For the first time 
in their history, they are paying a cedula 
tax and complying with the general 
regulations of the government. ~ In deal- 
ing with these people the policy is to 
handle them through their native chiefs, 
who have been appointed headmen and 
made the duly authorized representatives 
of the provincial government. These 
headmen have their deputies, who report 
to them, and they, in turn, report to 
the district governor. 

The entire province is divided into 
five districts, each under a governor, 
known as the district governor. The 
district governors are subordinate to the 
provincial governor, and under his ex- 
ecutive control. Each district contains 
various sub-divisions of wild people, in 
many instances speaking different lan- 
guages, and having different customs ;con- 
sequently, the method of dealing with 
the people in each district, while in ac- 
cordance with constituted principles, 
has varied in minor details. In general, 
the object, however, has been to promote 
peace and trade among them, and bring 
them into contact with the coast set- 
tlements. 

Special agents of the district governors 
have been stationed among these people, 
and special efforts made to become 
acquainted with them, gain their con- 
fidence, and establish relations of friend- 
ship and good will. This work has been 
extremely arduous in the remote dis- 
tricts, and at times of almost insurmount- 
able difficulty. The interior people, in 
many instances, are excessively timid, 
and it has been very difficult to even 


open communication with them. Their 
confidence once gained, a good under- 
standing has been arrived at everywhere. 
Many of their customs were entirely 
inconsistent with our ideas of law and 
humanity, a condition of affairs that the 
provincial district governors have striven, 
by all means in their power, to gradually 
abolish, and to impress upon the natives 
the advisability of abandoning such 
practices. 

In order to encourage trade, exchanges, 
or trade stations, have been established 
at various points, where the Moros, and 
other non-Christians, can bring their 
products and secure a ready sale. These 
exchanges, or markets, have been built 
by the government of the province, and 
are conducted under the direct control 
of officials whose appointment rests 
upon provincial authority. The results 
have been most encouraging, and people 
who have never come to the sea-coast 
for trade are now bringing in large 
quantities of products and disposing 
of them at prices better than they had 
ever received before, and there is every 
prospect that the work so well started 
by these exchanges will be extended, 
and become a very great factor in the 
development of the province. 

The Moros, until recently, have ex- 
ercised complete control over a great 
section of the province adjacent to the 
sea. They prohibited, absolutely, any 
fishing or sea traffic on the part of the 
inland natives, and cut them off from 
all supplies from the outside world: in 
short, they seized upon all trade be- 
tween the very considerable inland 
population and the outside world, and 
lived on the profits. Being a much 
more warlike people than the people of 
the interior, they compelled the latter 
to bring in their products and in return 
gave them whatever they saw fit, 
usually only a small fraction of their 
value. These products, such as alma- 
ciga, gutta, ribber, hemp, and other 
jungle products, they sold to the outside 
world at an enormous profit, This 
procedure has been stopped. The in- 
terior people are now coming to the 
coast and doing their own trading, and 
the Moro has been compelled to enter 
the field on even terms with the other 
natives. There has been no attempt 
whatever to interfere with the Moham- 
medan religion, or to establish any too 
drastic reforms, except in the matter 
of the suppression of slavery, human 
sacrifice, and the autocratic powers of 
the datus, which made all people under 
their jurisdiction subject to their will 
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in every way—a condition which led 
to the most frightful brutality, immoral- 
ity and abuses. 

The subject of public education has 
been given very careful consideration. 
Public schools have been established 
in all the principal towns, a very care- 
fully selected body of American teachers 
employed, as well as many native 
teachers. The schools are well attended, 
and the children are making good pro- 
gress everywhere. Schools have also 
been established among the Moros, 
and in a number of towns of other non- 
Christians, with very encouraging re- 
sults. The school question has been a 
difficult one, as the province had to deal 
with people of many tribes, speaking 
many different languages, a condition 
rendering it difficult to secure capable 
teachers who know enough of the lan- 
guage of the children to explain school 
methods and to start them on _ their 
school work in English. 

Among the Mohammedans the situa- 
tion has been a very difficult one. In 
the first place, their religious prejudices 
had to be overcome and their confidence 
gained before the attendance of their 
children could be secured. With this 
end in view, textbooks in the Moro 
language were prepared, a work of very 
considerable difficulty, as their language 
is written with the Arabic characters, 
These books, however, were prepared, 
and a portion of each day’s instruction 
is given in Moro, using the Arabic char- 
acters, and the balance in English. 
This has necessitated the employment 
in each school of a native teacher, 
familiar with the Moro language, and 
in addition an American or English- 
speaking teacher, to give the necessary 
instruction in English. A normal school 
has been established at Zamboanga, 
for the purpose of instructing native 
teachers in English. An industrial 
school for Moros and Filipinos has also 
been started at Zamboanga. It will 
be seen that the question to be dealt 
with has been a complex and trouble- 
some one, but the results are more than 
gratifying, and the prospect for the 
future is a very bright one. 

', Public works have been limited only 
by the funds available. The Island 
of Mindanao is about the same size as 
the Island of Luzon, and the Moro 
Province occupies considerably more 
than half of its extent. In addition, 
there are the islands of Basilan, Jolo, 
Tawi-Tawi, and many others. The 
amount of funds available for public 
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works has been small. The main 
object has been to provide, in the 
first place, opportunity for commerce, 
namely, good wharves and landing 
places, to make passable the roads and 
trails between different towns, so that 
traveiers can make journeys with safety 
in times of high water. This has neces- 
sitated the building of many bridges 
in remote and out-of-the-way places. 
Many school houses have been built, as 
well as provincial and district offices. 
A very considerable amount of road 
work has been done, especially in the 
vicinity of Zamboanga, where many 
miles of excellent road, with permanent 
bridges, have been constructed. A con- 
siderable amount of road and pier work 
has been done at Jolo and Siassi. At 
Davao, a road has been built from the 
landing place, through the town, and 
out beyond, and a considerable amount of 
money has been spent in opening up 
trails and establishing communication 
from Davao down the coast on the W. 
side of the bay. The re-construction 
of a road has been commenced from 
Overton to Iligan, and a first-class 
wagon road is being constructed from 
Overton to Lake Lanao. In Zamboanga, 
a provincial building of the first class 
is being constructed, the materials used 
being concrete and native hard woods. 
This building is believed to be of the 
best and most permanent type of build- 
ing constructed in the Islands since the 
American occupation. The province, 
while solvent, has, as yet, a limited 
revenue. At the end of its first year of 
existence, it had a surplus of some 
P 60,000 in the treasury; at the end of 
the second year it had a surplus of 
P 130,000. The prospect of the revenue 
for the present year is even better than 
in the past, but the area to be covered 
with outlays for public works necessarily 
makes it a small figure in comparison 
with the large amount needed. For- 
tunately, transportation can be done 
by sea and river almost everywhere, 
thus doing away with the necessity, 
for the present, at any rate, for extensive 
road construction. 

One of the principal objects of the 
provincial government has been, and is, 
to build up the agriculture of the prov- 
ince, realizing that the entire question of 
prosperity and development depends 
upon this. The undeveloped wealth’ of 
the province is very great, especially 
in timber and jungle produce, the former 
including most of the best woods in the 
Philippine Islands, in large quantities. 
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The enormous Island of Mindanao is 
practically covered with forests, in some 
sections unbroken for hundreds of miles. 
At the present time, the only timber 
which is readily available is that which 
is near the large rivers and on the sea- 
coats, where it is abundant. The de- 
velopment of the lumber industry in 
the interior of the island will necessarily 
depend upon the construction of rail- 
roads. There is also a vast amount of 
lumber on the Island of Basilan, and on 
all the small islands of the Sulu Archi- 
pelago, much of it of the superior grade. 
In addition to the lumber, the forests, 
in many sections, abound in the rubber 
vine and the gutta tree. Large exporta- 
tions of crude gutta percha and rubber 
have been made from Cotabato in times 
past, and, now that public order has 
been established in that region, these 
exports are beginning to increase rapidly 
in volume. In addition to the wild 
rubber and gutta, steps are being taken 
to develop these industries systematical- 
ly, especially the cultivation of rubber, 
to which industry this province is sin- 
gularly well adapted. Many rubber 
plantations are being started, and the 
results are most encouraging. The 
young trees are doing especially well, 
and the outlook for an early, and abun- 
dant, production is excellent. The for- 
ests, also, abound in almaciga, large 
amounts of cinnamon and allspice bark, 
bejuco, and other jungle products, all, 
as yet, practically unworked. The 
native tribes of the interior are timid; 
and it is difficult to bring them into 
contact with the coast traders, but 
with the establishment of public order, 
and the suppression of slave-catching 
and slave-trading, the confidence of 
these people is rapidly growing, and the 
output is being considerably increased. 

Throughout the S. and E. coasts of 
the province large amounts of hemp are 
being putin. ‘The product is of excellent 
quality, and the crop large. This in- 
dustry has been especially pushed in 
the neighborhood of Davao, with most 
encouraging results. There has been 
a slow, but steady, flow of white settlers 
there, all of whom have gone into this 
industry, and all seem to be much en- 
couraged by the results obtained. Such 
also is true of other plantations on the 
Zamboanga Peninsula. E 

Cacao, also, does very well, and is a 
very profitable crop to handle. 

The success of the cocoanut industry 
in Mindanao is well known, This in- 
dustry has been flourishing for many 
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years, and is one of the principal sources 
of revenue of the province. Planters 
are putting in large amounts of cocoanut 
trees everywhere, and this industry is 
steadily increasing. The matter of es- 
tablishing a factory for the manufacture 
of rope out of the fibers of the cocoanut 
is under consideration. If this is under- 
taken, a vast amount of material, now 
going to waste, will be made the source 
of considerable income. 

Rice, and other native food products 
generally, thrive in all sections of the 
province. 

There have been a number of coal 
mines located, which turn out a fair 
quality of coal, although the location 
is such that it has not been found, as 
yet, profitable to work them. 

There is an unlimited quantity of 
mango trees, which produce a bark most 
valuable for tanning and dyeing. This 
industry, so profitable in the Malay 
Peninsula and portions of Borneo, is, 
as yet, entirely undeveloped in this 
province. 

The sea swarms with a great number 
of valuable kinds of fish; in fact, it is 
doubtful if there is any section of the 
Philippine waters where fish are more 
abundant or of better quality. The 
pearl fisheries in the Sulu Sea are valuable 
and extensive. The most marketable 
product is the pearl shell. The pearl, 
while valuable and much sought after, 
is, after all, a secondary object. Wise 
legislation has been enacted for the pro- 
tection of the young oysters, and every 
effort is being made to so conduct and 
safeguard these fisheries as to build 
up the output. The tyrannical measures 
until recently enforced by the Moros, 
rendering pearl fishing a hardship, and 
those who engaged in it subject to all 
sorts of exactions, have been brought 
to an end, and the industry is now open 
to all who comply with the legal require- 
ments as to fishing. 

In brief, this whole section of the 
Philippines presents a field of great and 
almost untouched natural wealth, which 
needs only the energy of the settler 
to develop it. The energy and force 
of the newcomer is transmitted, to a 
more or less extent, to the native, who 
catches the enthusiasm and adopts, 
to a certain extent, the more modern 
methods, and thereby increases his out- 
put. The wild people are, as a rule, 
willing workers, and when properly 
handled give good results. They are 
timid, and require to be handled with 
kindness. The Moro is a ready worker, 
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anxious always to make money, and 
strong and energetic. He is, perhaps, 
the best laborer found in the Philippines. 

The small section around Lake Lanao 
produces, yearly, over 100 tons of most 
excellent coffee, and there is ample op- 
portunity to multiply this crop many 
times. 

Sugar grows well, and there are large 
areas especially adapted to its growth. 
Among these, the Cotabato Valley is 
pre-eminent. There are many hundred 
square miles of superior sugar land, 
awaiting only a condition which will 
enable corporations to occupy enough 
land to make the erection of the mill 
feasible. The rainy season here in the 
southern islands is of such character 
as to give good results from cane. There 
are no long periods of uninterrupted 
rain, but heavy daily showers, followed 
by bright, strong sunshine. The per- 
manent dry season is well established 
by the end of December, ‘and lasts 
until the succeeding May; conditions 
closely resembling those which exist 
in Cuba, and which are most favorable 
for the development of the best quality 
of cane. 

The foothills of this valley are excellent 
for coffee, hemp, and cocoanuts, and the 
bottom lands for cocoanuts, as well as 
sugar. Peanuts and camotes grow in 
the greatest abundance. 

A much more liberal land law is 
needed. The present one is almost 
prohibitive to the development of the 
province. Forty acres as a homestead, 
where thousands of square miles are un- 
occupied, is an unwise limitation, and 
one which paralyzes industry. The 
amounts which companies and corpora- 
tions can obtain are also altogether too 
small, and absolutely prohibit the de- 
velopment of the sugar industry on a 
large scale. The homestead area should 
be increased to 300 acres, and the area 
which can be purchased or leased by cor- 
porations to a maximum of 10,000 acres. 
Many thousands of square miles of the 
richest and most valuable land are lying, 
as they have lain for centuries, untouched 
and undeveloped, and no useful purpose 
served by the maintenance of legisla- 
tion which prevents the development 
of this natural wealth. 

One of the most important things to 
settlers has been cheap and regular 
freights. With this in view, the province 
has subsidized one steamer, and in the 
future will probably subsidize another 
under an agreement which fixes the 
rate for freight and passengers. Guar- 
antees have been given to a line from 


Hongkong to Australia, which insures 
the direct shipment of goods from Chinese 
ports to Zamboanga, thereby avoiding 
the long delay and increased expense 
of shipment through Manila. 

The climate is healthy. White people 
do well here, and there is no climatic 
reason why white people should not 
remain here indefinitely. 

There is no part in the Philippine 
Islands in which industry and small 
capital can secure better results than in 
the Moro Province. The public disorders 
are at an end, and the opportunities 
here are not found in the other provinces. 
The opportunities to the settlers are 
excellent. 

The province desires emigrants, and 
believes that the federal government 
should aid by furnishing transportation 
to a desirable grade of emigrants. All 
that needed for development here is 
the energy which comes with the settler, 
and, as stated before, the effect of this 
energy is excellent upon the native; it 
opens his eyes to the results which can 
be obtained from modern methods, 
combined with industry. 

The controlling influences of the Moro 
Province is, in every sense, American, 
and while everything has been done, 
and is being done, to push forward the 
native and to develop him to his fullest 
extent, a line of effort in which it is 
believed this provincial government has 
exceeded any other, yet no effort has 
been made to curtail the abilities of any 
race better prepared for rapid develop- 
ment. In other words, this country 
is open equally to the white man and to 
the native, and the policy is to let the 
best man win. It is believed that the 
native, with the benefit of long residence, 
through habituation to climatic influ- 
ences, and knowledge of the soil, is so 
prepared for competition with the white 
man that he, at least, ought to be willing 
to meet him on even terms. 

In comparison with other countries 
in the Far East, it is believed that the 
Philippines, and especially the Southern 
Philippines, as represented by the Moro 
Province, offers the best field for white 
settlers, at present, in the East. To 
reiterate, the general policy of the 
Government of the Moro Province is 
to give all its people security of life 
and property ; its children an opportunity 
to obtain an average education, and to 
all its people, regardless of color, an op- 
portunity to succeed in accordance with 
their ability, and not necessarily in 
accordance with their color, 
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Moro Province 
in General 


Photo by Aeronaut Gibbs. 
A TYPICAL MORO RICE POUNDER 


UNIQUE PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT 
(By Captain Langhorne, U. S. Army.) 


The Moro Province was created June ist, 
1903, by an act of the Philippine Commission, 
It embraces the greater part of Mindanao, the 
Island of Basilan, and the whole of the Sulu 
Archipelago and adjacent islands. North-- 
eastern Mindanao, above the 8th parallel of 
latitude, with the exception of a small portion, 
has previously been organized into the two 
provinces of Surigao and Misamis. 

For purposes of administration, the Moro 
Province is divided into five districts, named 
from W. to E., Sulu, Zamboanga, Lanao, 
Cotabato, and Davao. The province com- 
prises approximately 40,000 sq. ms. of very 
rich, well-watered, diversified country. The 
population is approximately 500,000, composed 
of some 28 different tribes with different lan- 
guages and many distinctions or differences. 
Quite a number of so-called Filipinos, em- 
bracing Visayans, Tagalogs, etc., live in the 
coast towns. Several hundred white men, 
embracing Americans, Spaniards, Englishmen, 
Dutchmen, and Frenchmen are engaged in 
business in the towns or stattered about as 
planters. 

EXECUTIVE BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
The executive branch of the government 
consists of the provincial governor and_ the 
provincial secretary, who, by law, is acting 
governor when the governor is not present 
for duty. The provincial governor must 
see that the laws are faithfully executed 
by all officials of the province, districts, sub- 
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districts, and municipalities. Through the 
district governors he controls the municipal 
police of the various municipalities, and through 
the district director of Philippine Constabulary 
he may direct the use and control the move- 
ments of the insular constabulary. By and 
with the advice and consent of the Legislative 
Council he appoints the district governors, 
district secretaries and district treasurers, 
and all subordinate officers and employés of 
the provincial government, under the provi- 
sions of the Civil Service Act. 

The provincial secretary, during a vacancy 
in the office of the governor, or during the 
governor's disability, or absence from the 
province, performs the duties of governor. By 
direction of the governor he makes inspections 
of various affairs, and performs such other 
duties in reference thereto as the governor may 
authorize. He must acquaint himself, as far 
as practicable, with the language and customs 
of the Moros and other non-christian tribes, 
and from time to time make reports and recom- 
mendations for their betterment. He is the 
custodian of all records and provincial docu- 
ments, and discharges all duties pertaining 
generally to that of the office of secretary. 
He also acts as secretary of the Legislative 
Council, and discharges such other duties as 
the council may by law provide. 

District GOVERNMENTS.—Each district has 
a district governor and a district secretary 
The district governor discharges his duties 
under the orders and supervision of the governor 
of the province. He acts as sheriff in the ex- 
ecution of all legal decrees of the Court of First 
Instance and the district courts. He exercises 
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the same powers with respect to discipline, 
suspension and removal of the officers of the 
municipalities organized in his district, which 
the provincial governor under the general 
Provincial Government Act and its amend 
ments exercises over the municipal officers of 
the municipalities of his province, with a cer- 
tain amount of exceptions. An appeal from 
his action in this regard lies to the Governor of 
the Moro Province under certain regulations. 
He is required to inspect his municipalities at 
least once every 6 mos., make report of their 
condition, and from time to time make such 
recommendations to the governor as he may 
deem proper for the best interests of his dis- 
trict. He inspects the municipal police and has 
power to discharge any person unfit to serve 
therein. He has power to direct the police of one 
municipality to be used in any other part. of 
the district, and to discharge such other duties 
as may be imposed upon him by acts of the Leg- 
islative Council. He is directly in control 
of all Moro and Pagan tribes. By an act of 
the Legislative Council the district governor 
divides his district up into a number of tribal 
wards, Over these he appoints headmen or 
deputy headmen. These native chiefs report 
direct to him, The native headmen wear 
distinctive decorations—badges of office—and 
have certain powers to control delegated to 
them by the district governor. The latter 
organizes the police of the various tribal wards, 
and through the chiefs obtains immediate in- 
formation as to crimes committed, etc., and 
takes the necessary judicial action. He pro- 
poses ordinances for the government of the 
native tribes to promote the prosperity, good 
order, morals, peace, comfort and convenience 
of the tribal wards of his district and the in- 
habitants thereof, and for the protection of 
property. He and the district secretaries are 
the ex officio justices of tribal ward courts, 
which are established by an act of the Legisla- 
tive Council. The district governor calls 
meetings of the chiefs to act as an advisory 
council. He settles by arbitration the disputes 
between different tribes. The council of chiefs 
confers with the district governor upon matters 
of public concern, and proposes such measures 
affecting the interests of the people, as they 
desire. 


District GOVERNOR A MEpraATor.—At such 
meetings, it is the special duty of the district 
governor to explain to the headmen assembled 
the purpose of the United States to establish 
among them a just, stable, and sovereign 
government in which they shall be afforded 
the opportunity to manage their own local 
affairs to the fullest extent of which they are cap- 
able consistent with the maintenance of law, 
order, and loyalty, and in which the exercise 
of their customs and religion will not be interfered 
with unless contrary to law or repugnant to 
the usages of civilized nations; to explain to 
them the advantages of civilized municipal 
government, and to endeavor to awaken and 
foster an interest in the construction and 
maintenance of buildings, schoolhouses, roads, 
trails and other public works for the common 
use and benefit of the inhabitants of their 
respective districts. The advisory council may, 
with the approval of the district governor, 
provide for certain taxes and grant certain 
licenses. 

The district governor settles most difficulties 
between the tribes. This is done by personal 
influence and arbitration. Few outside of the 
province can appreciate the great amount of 
work done by the district governors, and the 
extent of the influence they exercise. They 
are required to constantly move about the 
country in boats and in jungle trails in visiting 
the native chiefs. To cite an instance:— 

About 2 yrs. ago the present district governor 
of Davao received word that a mountain tribe 
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of Bilanes had made a descent upon the Taga- 
caolos and had murdered two or three of the 
latter. The governor at once proceeded with 
one or two soldiers and 14 Tagacaolas some 
50 ms. into the interior and suddenly appeared 
before the house of the Bilan chief, who had 
never before seen a white man. His first 
remark to the district governor was, “Why, 
you look just like I do,” which the district 
governor says was quite true, this Bilan chief, 
Maynib, having brown eyes and hair and rather 
light complexion. After a few preliminaries, 
the district governor said he had come up to 
see about the killing of some Tagacaolos the 
Bilanes had done. The chief replied, “Yes, 
but we are -not nearly through yet; we have 
Some 47 more to kill to get even for a raid that 
they made upon our tribe some years ago.” 
The district governor then explained the fact 
that the Americans had taken over the govern- 
ment and that such reprisals conld not be 
allowed, and invited the chief to a conference 
to be held at Santa Cruz, on the Gulf of Davao, 
on a certain date some few weeks ahead, which 
was carefully recorded by tieing the proper 
number of knots on a string. The district 
governor then proceeded to visit other tribes 
which were interested in this vendetta warfare, 
and on an arranged date held a conference of 
five tribes. He appointed a judge from each 


and reprisals. A table was made showing the 
depredations of each tribe against the others, 
like a clearing house sheet; like crimes were 
struck off, and a balance was left against two 
tribes who had committed more depredations 
than the others, which they agreed to settle 
by the payment of 200 plates and three big 
gongs. Thus were cleared and paid off all debts 
of the past and the five tribes agreed to live 
together in the future. They shook hands all 
tound and enjoyed the festivities arranged for 
them. This is but one of the many instances 
that could be cited in the various districts 
did space allow. 


The district secretaries act as district govern- 
ors during the absence of the latter from the 
district, or in case of a vacancy, and in general 
perform similar duties for the district as that 
performed by the secretary of the province. 

In addition to the above, the Legislative 
Council has provided six assistants to the gov- 
ernor. These assistants might well be called 
understudies. They are assigned to work under 
the district governors, and go out among the 
wild tribes, and, under his instructions, endeavor 
to benefit them in every way. Asa rule, they 
are appointed justices of tribal ward courts, 
and they exercise such functions of district 
soevernors as may be delegated to them. 

THE LEGISLAtive Brancu.—The legislative 
branch of the province consists of the Legis- 
lative Council, which is composed of the gov- 
crnor, secretary, treasurer, engineer, attorney 
and superintendent of schools. The council 


employés, provides for the raising of revenues 
by the imposition of taxes on Property, persons 
or businesses, by the imposition of excise 
taxes or stamp taxes, etc.; provides a school 
system, enacts laws for the creation of local 
governments among the Moros and non-Chris- 
tian tribes, conforming as nearly as possible to 
the lawful customs of such people; provides for 
certain tribal ward courts: for the abolishing 
of slavery; for the construction, repair and 
maintenance of roads, bridges, ferries, public 
buildings, etc.; provides a municipal code in 
its application to municipalities with the Moro 
Province, etc. 
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The members of the Legislative Council are 
appointed by the governor general of the Philip- 
pine Islands. In addition to legislative duties, 
the treasurer, the engineer, the attorney and 
the superintendent of schools are heads of their 
respective departments. 


The wisdom of the organization act has been 
demonstrated. It was recognized by the 
Philippine Commission that the conditions in 
these S. islands were very much different from 
those in the N, islands, and they have fully 
authorized the local government to meet the 
local conditions and to adjust them, and have 
aided the local government in many ways. 


The gradual change from the army control 
to a civil one has been facilitated by the ap- 
pointment of army officers in the various posi- 
tions of governor, Secretary and provincial 
engineer. Army officers were also appointed 
as district governors, and in several cases as 
district secretaries. A captain of constabulary 
has been promoted to be district governor of 
Lanao within the past 2 mos. It has been the 
constant aim of the government to appoint 
civilians as understudies for these positions, 
and it is believed that a civil list of good men who 
can start in at the bottom, learn the dialects 
and customs of the various peoples and perfect 
themselves in the administration of laws and 
gradually work up to the higher positions, will 
be for the greatest benefit of all concerned. 
For many years to come it will be to the ad- 
vantage of the white settlers to have good 
order kept and laws administered by a set of 
competent and trained officials, in order to 
enable the settlers and business men to devote 
all their attention to the building up of their 
plantations and commercial concerns under 
the many natural difficulties which exist, and 
to leave politics until some future date when 
the revenues of the province shall have increased 
to a much larger amount than at present. Of 
the natives the great majority are savages or 
but removed from that state; a small number 
are semi-civilized, and a few are quite intel- 
ligent and have some education. As a class 
they can not read laws and can not understand 
them. Therefore personal influence and control 
of and by the officials are all important for 
their material development and protection. 
The natives respect and appreciate the strong 
official over them who works for their better- 
ment. 

The scheme that is now worked to is to ap- 
propriate 50 per cent of the revenues for public 
works and works of general utility, and about 
20 to 25 per cent for schools; to keep the cost 
of the executive branch down to 10 or 12 per 
cent of the total expenditures, and to use the 
remainder for contingent and unforeseen ex- 
penses. The success in economical administra- 
tion has so far been very gratifying. The aim 
is to so expend the public funds as to construct 
as many permanent works as the revenues will 
permit, to encourage trade and promote agri- 
culture, and to increase in every legitimate 
way the exports from the province. 

NEIGHBORING Foreicn CoLonres ComparEp. 
—Comparatively near the Moro Province are 
the colonies of European countries, all of which 
are run under different policies :—Celebes, 
British North Borneo, Sarawak, and the Feder- 
ated Malay States. The last three named are 
about the same. 

The Celebes have been occupied by the 


chiefs. For the last 60 yrs. their administra- 
tion has been excellent. They have a splendid 


ear, or py asmall tax in lieu thereof. is 
abor is for 


governor, residents, and controllers correspond 
to the governor, district governors, and 
assistants of the Moro Provi The people 


The Government of the British North Borneo 
is the government of a chartered company, 
is a governor, Tesidents, and district 
officers who endeavor to develop the country. 


committee of stockholders in London, and the 
revenues of the country must §o partly to pay 
dividends on the investment. While British 
North Borneo has many good officials, it is 
not believed by experts on such subjects that 
the system is one which | will last for a tong 
time, and there will probably be a change for 
the better, 


has been a mild despotism for the last 6o yrs, 
under two cultured and most kindly disposed 
British gentlemen. The first rajah, Sir James 
Brooke, was succeeded in 1868 by the present 
tajah, Charles Johnston Bieohe. Sarawak 

a system of resident and district officers, 
and the — is run for the entire benefit of 

n 


tions through the long narrow strip of country 
i - The revenue of 
this colony is a little over P'2,000,000 per year 

The residents have great power in these three 
colonies. Each of the latter contains many 
different tribes with various . dialects. The 
officials all speak several dialects, Malay be- 
ing the language of the courts, and the principie 
is followed that the more intelligent official 
classes should learn the language or dialects of 
the supposedly ignorant classes, and to be able 
to communicate directly with them without 
the aid of interpreters, and to more quickly 
learn their customs and peculiarities and thus 
be in a better position to trade with them. 

The Federated Malay States, in the Malay 
Peninsula, as their name indicates, are a union 
for their mutual benefit of four native states. 


of the sultan, the resident, one or two native 
chiefs and a couple of British officials. These 
bodies make the laws, which are issued in the 
name of the sultan, attested by the resident. 
For the sake of economy there isa central head 
composed of the resident-general, the director 
of public works, attorney-general, inspector 
of schools, etc., who serve to make uniform the 


residents—were Perak and Selangor, and that 
The last State, 
age received an adviser only about 12 yrs. 
ago. he federation was made 10 yrs. ago, 
and yet these British officials have managed to 
bring law and order among a set of land and 
water pirates, who for centuries had been a 
menace to commerce and trade. Now the 
country is covered with excellent metalled 
roads, amounting to many miles; with harbors 
and docks of the most modern type; over 350 mis, 
of railroads—all paid for out of surplus revenues, 
The natives enjoy the great liberty and every 
comfort that Prosperity brings. The native 


of the chiefs is upheld. The land is all held 
in trust for the people and leased to settlers. 
Steamship companies are subsidized and give 
good service and low tariffs. A system of 


ful of able British advisers, 
In these states one native language, Malay, 
is in general use, although there are severai 
. tribes in addition the ' 
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COURTS OF PROVINCE ARE SPECIALLY ORGANIZED FOR MOROS 


HON. J. S. POWELL, 


Judge of the Court of First Instance, 14th 
Judicial District (Moro Province.) 


The province spends a considerable amount 
on the administration of justice. Tribal ward 
courts, so-called, have been established in many 
districts, and it is interesting to note that the 
Moro, little by little, is giving up datu justice 
and coming in to the white man where, while 
he may get what to him appear strange deci- 
sions, he receives a square deal and knows that 
the magistrate has no family connections or 
personal interests to be considered. Appeals 
in every case lies from the tribal ward courts 
to the Court of First Instance. All natives 
convicted by the Court of First Instance, in 
the province, are confined in the provincial 
prison, called Calarian, just outside of Zam- 
boanga. The insular government pays the 
salaries of the judges and clerks. ‘The province 
pays all their expenses, and the fines accrue to 
the insular government 

In order to open up new markets and to give 
merchants and others the advantage of low 
freight rates, the provincial government guar- 
antees a certain amount to steamers plying 
between Hongkong and Australia for one stop 
each way per month. The amount paid by 
the province was about P11,000 the first year. 
In addition to the great advantages to the 
merchants and the residents of the province, 
the immediate returns amounted to over 
P20,267.25 in money. 

The planting of hemp, copra, rubber, and 
fruit trees has increased materially, while the 
exports of sea and jungle produce have kept 
pace with the planting. In the District of 
Davao many millions of hemp plants have been 
set out, the output of hemp has constantly 
increased, and will be much larger in the future. 
The increase of the exports from the District 
of Sulu has been gratifying and now some 
1,000 piculs of hemp are there exported each 
month. : 

A few roads and trails will have to be con- 
structed in the Island of Jolo and better water 
transportation arranged. 

The great obstruction to the development of 
the District of Cotabato was removed during 
the present year by the death of Datu Ali, 
who, in his opposition to the government and 
through his influence and large following, 


created a stagnation in trade and agricultural 
pursuits in that rich valley. Cotabato is one 
of the richest valleys in the Philippines, sugar, 
cocoanuts, and rubber all doing well there, 
and a few years will show an extraordinary 
increase in its material wealth. 

In the District of Lanao, on the Iligan side, 
many hemp plantations have been started and 
cocoanut trees set out. The exportation from 
Malabang of a very high grade of coffee in the 
lake region, grown and marketed by the Moros, 
amounted in 1 mo, to 140,000 lbs. Back of 
Malabang and now covered by a dense jungle, 
is a large section of the richest volcanic soil 
which is peculiarly adapted to the planting of 
tropical plants, such as hemp, rubber, vanilla, 
and spices. 

The District of Zamboanga exports large 
quantities of hemp and copra from the N. 
portion about Dapitan, and the exportation of 
these products from Zamboanga itself has 
increased, while, due to the industry of the 
Moros, acting under the inspiration of the 
district governor, many new products from sea 
and forest have been set out. 

Settlers are doing well in all portions of the 

province, although there is room for many 
more, especially for men with capital that will 
enable them to work and plant for 3 yrs. while 
awaiting the returns from their investment. 
The government has encouraged rubber plant- 
ing by purchasing seeds and seedlings and 
distributing them among the settlers. San 
Ramon farm, turned over to the province in 
November, 1905, was established by the Span- 
iards many years ago, and mow serves to 
furnish seedlings to all planters in the province 
who desire to purchase the same. Careful 
statistics are being kept of the experiments 
made in growing various plants. The provin- 
cial secretary’s office has distributed informa- 
tion throughout the province to as many 
planters as practicable concerning the cost 
of handling the various plants and the results 
of experience in other tropical countries in the 
planting of rubber, hemp, etc. 
“In many parts of the province cattle have 
done exceedingly well, and the lumber trade 
isdevelopingas fast as the capitel of the lumber- 
men will permit. 

Much attention has been given to sanitation 
and the preservation of health, with satisfactory 
results. For instance:—A case of smallpox 
was discovered in the most populous Moro 
section of Zamboanga and immediately reported. 
It was at once isolated and no more cases oc- 
curred. This has happened in several muni- 
cipalities, and shows the effect of the general 
vaccination carried on by the province. By 
an arrangement with the army, indigent natives 
requiring hospital treatment are sent to the 
army hospitals, their cost of maintenance being 
paid at a uniform rate. Army niedical officers 
have gladly acted as health officers for the 
province and municipalities, and by performing 
needed operations have been the means of saving 
many lives, and curing many of the injured 
and sick. 

The organization of tribal wards has been 
cattied out so that nine-tenths of the tribes 
have now been organized with good results. 
An increase in the number of murders and other 
crimes reported has taken place, but this is 
prohably due to the better organization of the 
savage people, and consequently fuller reports 
as to the crimes committed rather than to any 
increase in the number of offenses. It is un- 
doubtedly true that better order now prevails 
than before the organization of the tribes. 
Some years ago it was unsafe for even large 
numbers of troops to travel, now the provincial 
officials go about alone. For instance:—In 
all parts of Lanao, the assistant to the governor 
has visited and remained weeks at a time with 
chiefs who were formerly hostile. The troops 
have so efficiently responded when called upon 
to enforce order that the natives have become 


convinced that it is impossible to resist the 
civilizing influence, and the necessity for the 
use of troops is becoming less andless. In case 
of small infractions of the law, constabulary 
have been used. In those expeditions in which 
they have taken part with the regular troops 
they have borne themselves with great bravery 
and have been a credit to their officers. The 
latter have assisted the provincial and district 
Officials in various ways. 

The labor question is at present arranged 
most easily through the help of the district 
officials, the planters working to aid the policy 
of the government. If within a few years the 
number of settlers materially increases it would 
be necessary for the government to aid them 
by importing suitable labor. 

At present there is a lack of capital in the 
province and firms with sufficient money can 
establish themselves very profitably at Zam- 
boanga, where rents, freights and labor are 
comparatively cheap, and buy the constantly 
increasing exports from the various districts 
and ship them direct to foreign ports. In 
return they could sell to the planters, mer- 
chants and other settlers the goods which they 
need and make handsome returns, as the 
money would be turned over every 3 mos. 


CAPTAIN GEORGE T. LANGHORNE 


Captain George T. Langhorne, secretary 
of the Moro Province, is a native of Virginia- 
He graduated from West Point in 1889 as first 
captain of his corps, and after receiving his 
commission was actively engaged in the field 
against the Mexican violators of the neutrality 
laws up to 1893, when he was appointed aide 
to General Frank Wheaton, serving with that 
officer later in the Department of Colorado. 
He was appointed military attaché to Belgium 
in 1897, but at the outbreak of the Spanish 
American War was returned to the United 
States and went to Cuba on staff duty in time 
to witness the fall of Santiago. After going 
through the Porto Rican campaign he served 
in the Dakotas as adjutant of the 1st Cavalry. 
In 1899 Lieutenant Langhorne was appointed 
aide to General Davis in Porto Rico, and re- 
mained there in charge of the office of civil 
affairs until fall, when he received his commis- 
sion as captain in the regular establishment, 


CAPTAIN G. T. LANGHORNE, 
rith U. S. Cavalry, A. D. C., Secretary of the 
Moro Province. 
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and was commissioned major in the 39th U. S. 
Volunteer Infantry. He served with his regi- 
ment in Luzon, going home in command when 
it was mustered out of the service. 
a troop in the then-new 11th Cavalry, he re- 
turned to the Philippines in 1902. Later he 
was aide on the staff of Major General George 
W. Davis until the retirement of that officer. 
Being appointed aide on the staff of Major- 
General Wood he returned again to the Islands 
in 1903. When the Moro.Province was organ- 
ized Captain Langhorne was appointed secre- 
tary, and has done splendid work in that capac- 
ity. During the absence of General Wood on 
many occasions Captain Langhorne has acted 
as governor of the Moro Province. In the 
meantime he has found time to travel through 
the Federated Malay States, Borneo, Sarawak, 
and Java, China, and Japan, and to make 
voluminous notes that have been of great 
value to the government. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Dr. NAJEEB M. SALEEBY, 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, and Member 
of the Legislative Council 


The educational branch of the government 
of the Moro Province is organized according 
to a plan somewhat distinct from that followed 
in the northern provinces. The chief of this 
branch is here called the superintendent of 
schools. In this official are vested powers, 
for the most part, coordinate with those exer- 
cised in the N. by the director of education. 


The superintendent of schools is assisted 
in his work by an assistant superintendent 
and such deputy superintendents as he may 
appoint among the American teachers of each 
district. As a matter of practice, deputy 
superintendents are appointed for the districts 
of Davao, Lanao, Cotabato, and Sulu. Their 
duties consist, in conjunction with their work 
as teachers, in a limited amount of office work, 
occasional inspections and the general over- 
sight of the educational work of their respective 
districts. 


The American teachers needed in the Moro 
Province are obtained by requisition upon the 
director of education, and the administration 
of the civil service law in its application to 
these teachers as well as to all the officials 
and employés of this province, is left with the 
Civil Service Board in Manila 


Organizing ~ 


Apart from these particulars, however, the 
province is practically independent in school 
matters. The courses of study to be established, 
thetextsto be used, the supplies to be purchased, 
the teachers to be employed, and their salaries, 
duties and stations, are matters left wholly 
to the provincial authorities. This difference 
in administration does not mean, indeed, 
that there has been any marked deviation 
from the course and methods of instruction 
followed by the Manila authorities. - Changes 
have been made only where the advantages 
of this course were plainly apparent. For 
example, Spanish and Moro have been admitted 
into the curriculum, to a limited extent, in 
localities where these languages constitute 
the vernacular of the people, and the -result 
has been an immediate increase of popular 
interest in the schools. 


Another feature of the educational system 
of the Moro Province, noticeable by reason 
of its dissimilarity from that which obtains 
in the other portions of the archipelago, relates 
to the financial administration of the schools. 
The Organic Act cf the Moro Province empowers 
the Legislative Council ‘“‘to enact laws, in its 
discretion, for the organization and support 
of a public school system,” and the Legislative 
Council, in Act No. 17, provides that all public 
schools of the province “shall be supported 
and maintained by appropriation from .pro- 
vincial fttnds.’”’ There is no special school 
fund in the Moro Province. All the revenues 
accrue to the general fund and such part as 
the council may deem sufficient is applied to 
school purposes. This makes it possible to 
determine in advance the exact amount of 
funds which will be devoted to school purposes 
and to calculate the expenses accordingly. 
Here, there is no long waiting for salaries, the 
payment of which depends upon the slow col- 
lection of local taxes; no school debt remaining 
unpaid from year to year, no coaxing of muni- 
cipal councils for an additional appropriation 
for school purposes, no dependence upon the as- 
sistance of indifferent municipal officials. Sala- 
ries and other school expenses are paid promptly 
by the district treasurers and their deputies. 
The increased loyalty and enthusiasm which 
this promptness arouses among the native 
teachers of the province are assets in the ad- 
ministration of schools which are duly ap- 
preciated. 

About 24 per cent of the expenditures of the 
province have been for school purposes. There 
are 56 primary schools evenly distributed 
throughout the whole province, extending from 
Cateel on the E. to Bongao in the SW. and 
Iligan and Dapitan in the N. Al municipal 
centers and the larger barrios are provided 
with primary schools, 

Equal opportunity for education has been 
provided in many places for the Moros and 
pagans. Twelve schools are at present at- 


‘ 
WOODWORKING CLASS, PROVINCIAL SECONDARY SCHOOL, ZAMBOANGA 


tended by Moro pupils and two by Bagobos 
All these schools are fully equipped and -well- 
housed. In many localities the school build- 
ing stands out conspicuously as the best house 
of the pueblo and its vicinity. 

In Zamboanga a beautiful and spacious lot 
has been reserved for the projected school 
buildings of the town. Working plans for 
these buildings ere being prepared with the 
intention of beginning construction before 
the end of the present fiscal year. 

The province employs about 30 American 
teachers and 68 native teachers. English 
being made by law the basis of all education, 
all instruction, except that of Spanish and 
Moro, is given in the English language. Amer- 
ican teachers are on this account retained 
in charge of the principal primary schools. 
This in many localities, especially the capitals 
of the districts, affords a good opportunity 
for American children to continue their educa- 
tion uninterrupted by their stay in the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

The necessity for higher education was 
recognized early and a provincial secondary 
school was established at the beginning of the 
first school year following the organization of 
the province. Instruction in this school is 
conducted with a view to its application to 
the practical industrial problems of the prov- 
ince. Considerable attention is given to the 
study of plant and animal life, with practical 
instruction in gardening and agriculture. With 
the organization of a school for trades, manual 
training has been introduced and given un- 
doubted prominence. Every pupil of the 
provincial secondary school will be required 
in the future to give one hour daily to wood- 
work, mechanical drawing, or actual attend- 
ance and work at the machine shops. 

For the purpose of introducing needed 
industries into the province, practical trade 
classes have been organized in sewing, embroid- 
ery, dressmaking, weaving and chairmaking. 
Here as well as in the woodwork and machine 
shop, equal opportunity is afforded the public 
as well as the pupils of the schools, to acquire 
a practical and needed trade. 

It is further intended to extend industrial 
instruction to the lower grades of the primary 
course, giving it the same weight and value as 
English and arithmetic and geography. With 
this in view all native teachers have been 
required to take such courses in their normal 
vacation institutes as they may be able to carry 
on in their schools without too much difficulty. 
Along with such endeavor, it is proposed to 
develop such industries as may be most suit- 
able for the locality of the school and to foster 
a desire among the natives of the province to 
exploit and utilize the natural resources of their 
forests and agricultural lands. 
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MORO EXCHANGE SYSTEM IS ONE OF THE BEST CIVILIZERS 


of people in a different portion of the earth. 
Then the government resorted to other methods 


LODGING HOUSES FOR MOSLEM TRADERS AT THE MORO EXCHANGE, ZAMBOANGA 


One of the governmental agencies for the 
humane development of the savage Moslem 
and the pagan tribes of the mountains has 
come to be known as the Moro Exchange 
System, 

Conceived in a spirit of earnest endeavor 
to solve the problems of regeneration of these 
children of the sea and forest, upon a reason- 
able basis of security to life and property, and 
of industrial development, this work, while 
already giving considerable assurance of suc- 
cess, is, according to Captain John P. Finley, 
27th United States Infantry and governor of 
the District of Zamboanga, yet in its infancy. 
To this excellent military officer and efficient 
and conscientious governor, is due the credit 
of the Moro Exchange System, and expressed 
in his words very careful attention, conscien- 
tious study, and the exercise of much patience 
and perseverance will be required to accomplish 
the ideal set for the fulfillment of this project. 
To quote Governor Finley further:— 

“The effort has already been a laborious one, 
but the progress made as shown from the effects 
of the benefits received by the people affords 
such a degree of satisfaction and encouragement 
as to justify the most earnest Jabors in further- 
ing the enterprise by every possible means. In 
this connection it must be remembered that 
we are dealing with children in the accomplish- 
ment of the work in hand Being thus inex- 
perienced in the ways of the modern world— 
especially in those ways pertaining to the 
methods of legitimate business—the natives 
must receive constant assistance, and must 


Captain JOHN. PJ FINEBY}.U<S. ‘ARM, Zz 


Governor of the District of Zamboanga and 
Founder. of the Mora Exchange 


often be encouraged to overcome minor dif- 
ficulties which to them seem insurmountable. 
They manifest a tendency to exaggerate impend- 
ing evils and introduce obstacles where none in 
fact exist, all of which is the natural result of 
an isolated life and the consequent lack of 
knowledge and experience. 

“The Moro Exchange System then must be 
a school of instruction, a kindergarten in illus- 
trating the methods of legitimate business, 
and also such a school as shall not only provide 
a practical education in the making of an honest 
and decent living, but at the same time furnish 
a means of subsistence for all those who partic- 
ipate therein and their dependants. The 
system must be codperate and self-sustaining; 
it must instruct and nourish at the same time. 
The reward for labor must be immediate, 
adequate, and in the form of the legal currency 
authorized by the government. Education 
in the value and use of this currency as a medium 
of exchange, is indispensable. Daily contact 
with the Moros and other non-Christians under 
the varying conditions of their peculiar exist- 
ence developed a strong desire to benefit them, 
mend their shortcomings, and enable them to 
draw a larger share of comfort and prosperity 
from the privileges of life. 

“Clothed in ignorance and superstition they 
were easily led into the commission of brutal 
excesses, the enslavement of the poor and 
unfortunate, and the dissemination of virulent 
diseases that destroyed large numbers of people. 
Under such conditions not only must the 
children be educated but their parents and 
relatives must be controlled and guided aright 
in the strenuous race for existence. These 
are in general the circumstances that gave rise 
to the conception of the Moro Exchange System. 

“The great majority were at the mercy of 
the small minority, the latter constituting the 
official class who held hereditary or accidental 
title, and in whose favor the rude customary 
laws of the tribes were constructed. Naturally 
the first impulse was to relieve the oppressed. 
Laws must be passed to prohibit slavery and 
the prohibition must be made effective by the 
rigid enforcement of laws. The taxes laid 
upon the people must be uniform and collected, 
and accounted for in accordance with law. 

“The constant and indiscriminate use of fire- 
arms and other weapons must be discontinued. 
The watring of the different tribes must cease. 
Life must be respected and made secure by 


-every safeguard. Next to life must be rights 


of property to be protected to the fullest ex- 
tent. The rightful law founded on the consent 
of the governed is no respecter of persons.’ 
LEGISLATION ENACTED.—The necessary leg- 
islation was enacted and the people were 
patiently and considerately instructed. They 
were taken into the confidence of the govern- 
ment and this confidence was largely reci- 
procated. The new systems of law, however, 
seemed to them inexplicable, strange, and un- 
necessary, and better suited to some other class 


to bring about an understanding. Public meet 
ings were held at Zamboanga and at the lead- 
ing rancherias in other parts of the district. At 
first the people did not wish to attend fearing 
it was a ruse on the part of. the Americans to 
kill them. Never before had they been called 
together to discuss public questions in which 
all of the people participated. However, it 
was the order of the government and their 
religion taught them to obey without question 
their lawfully-appointed stperiors, After a 
few meetings their fear and trembling gave way 
to a greater degree of confidence. They found 
that they could stand upon their feet in safety 
and that their lips could respond to the effort 
of the will to express their feelings, explain 
troubles and ask for relief, under the protec- 
tion of the government. Finally they flocked 
to the meetings by thousands, and the govern- 
ment officials discussed every phase of the 
government’s attitude towards them and its 
good faith in its promises to them. ‘They, the 
people, were asked to contribute to the establish- 
ment of the system. An Se pap was 
added to these contributions of the Moros and 
other non-Christians, 

Work oF Construction.—The work of 
construction began without delay, being com- 
pleted in time for the opening of the exchange 
at Zamboanga September 1st, 1904. The main 
structure is divided into: 1o equal compart- 
ments for the principal ranchertas of the Dis- 
trict of Zamboanga, and is 60100’ in dimen- 
sions. The compartments are arranged on 
either side of a 15’ passage way through the 
center of the building. Outside of the main 
building are the fish stalls, cattle sheds, tool 
house, wood and lumber yard, chicken pens, 
goat pens, latrines, dormitory, and water sup- 
ply. The entire building and wood yard are 
surrounded by a high bamboo fence which is 
provided with gateways that can be locked. 
The dormitory provides shelter and bamboo 
beds for about 130 people and thus affords a 
much-needed accommodation for out-of-town 
traders and farmers, some of whom come a 
distance of 150 ms. with their produce. The 
well, the only one in Zamboanga, furnished 
abundant supply of excellent water. It is 
carefully piped and protected from contam- 
ination. 

The methods of the exchange soon began to 
bring about a degree of tolerance among the 
traders of the different tribes and unite them 
on the common ground of industry and trade. 
The Mohammedans at first strenuously object 
to sitting in public meetings with or in con- 
ducting business at the same place with Subanos, 
Kalibugans, and Yacans of the pagan rites. 
‘These people are all of the same color and general 
appearance, and there should exist no insuper- 
able obstacles, as between whites and ‘blacks, 
to social quality and harmonious commercial 
and political relations. This feeling of antipathy 
is rapidly being overcome by the influence of the 
exchange system, for in this business associa 
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tion the natives realize, as never before, their 
dependence upon one another, entirely aside 
and apart from their religious scruples. The 
possibilities of legitiniate trade began to ap- 
pear and the savage member of the Moro Prov- 
ince finds that he has a place to occupy along- 
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munication and the conservation of the Malay 
people, even where such conservation breeds 
poverty, disease, and all the ills that human 
kind are heir to. Moreover, the people are 
not yet convinced that American rule will 
continue in these Islands for they hear many 


ONE OF THE TRADING STALLS 


side of his Christian and pagan brothers, and 
that together they can work harmoniously, 
and accomplish an immense amount of good 
for themselves and the communities in which 
they live. It must not be understood, how- 
ever, that all of the Moros and other non- 
Christians of the District of Zamboanga have 
yet come under the influence of this work which 
is still in its infancy. Its progress is neces- 
sirily slow owing to the difficulties of com- 


WOCDYARD OF THE EXCHANGE 


rumors to the contrary, and thus naturally 
their suspicions are aroused and they hesitate 
to depart from the old customs. Then, too, 
the Moro Exchange System is opposed to the 
Datu System, or what is called in the northern 
provinces caciquism and in the United States 
bossism. The Datu System, with its unique 
form of graft, has always prevailed among the 
Moros and they have imposed it upon the 
weaker tribes in such a manner as to give rise 


LOOKING THROUGH THE MARKET 


A GROUP OF MARKETEFS 


to the most abject forms of slavery, poverty, 
and distress. This system had rendered in- 
dustrial and commercial development impos- 
sible, and out of it had grown a vicious credit 
system with Chinese and European traders 
that paralyzed legitimate business. It is these 


internal conditions that the exchange system 
is seeking to overcome, 

Moro EXCHANGE ORGANIZATION.—The Moro 
Exchange System is a part of the Tribal Ward 
Government of the District of Zamboanga, the 
political divisions of which are municipalities 
and tribal wards. The general relations of 
these two divisions to each other result in a 
triumvirate organization of tribal ward councils, 
tribal ward courts, and tribal ward exchanges, 
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A “WINDJAMMER” OFF THE COAST OF MINDANAO 


utider the control of the governor of the Dis- 
trict. of Zamboanga, and is administered for 
the protection, instruction, and development 
of the Moros and other non-Christians of the 
district. 

This combined organization is directed for 
the industrial development of the people under 
its charge. It is the firm belief of Governor 
Finley that the work of instruction and im- 
provement should be conducted along lines of 
manual labor embracing the cultivatiou of the 
soi, raising of agricultural products, the 
gathering of forest products, the building of 
boats, the construction of roads and trails, the 
rearing of stock, the proper construction of 
houses, store houses, markets, bridges, carts, 
wagons, culverts, andlanding places; the clearing 
of ‘streams for the improvement of navigation, 
the observance of sanitary regulations, the 
improvement of the fishing industry, the clean- 
ing of towns, the in:provement of water supply 
for domestic purpeses, and the marketing of 
crops, sea products and forest products. A 
vast field of productive and profitable labor 
is open to the 50,000 Moros and other non- 
Christians of the District of Zamboanga which 
will enable them, under proper supervision, 
to obtain a degree of prosperity never before 
realized nor even contemplated by them or 
by their former governors. These people must 
be used as important factors for the develop- 
ment of the country, not only as laborers but 
as producers. Under reasonable control they 
can become so thoroughly occupied with honest 
labor and the fruits thereof that they will not 
find time or opportunity to engage in conflicts 
among themselves or in revolt against the 
government, 

The Moro Exchange System as a part of the 
scheme of government possesses the great 
adyantage of furnishing a ptactical and at- 
tractive plan for the commercial education of 
these people, by affording them a knowledge 
of the value and uses of standard money, an 
opportunity to turn their labor and the. pro- 
ducts of their labor into such money, and.thus 
to stimulate legitimate trade and prepare.a 
foundation for the permanent prosperity of 
their country, and of themselves as useful 
members of the body politic. The project 


may have the appearance of a system of pure” 


commercialism, but in reality its prosperity 
is found in organized communal thrifty 
Through its supervisiot by the government 
the people will find a wayof living with safety, 
comfort, and pleasure. There will result a 
conquest of poverty and superstition The 
feudal tyranny of religion, and barbarous 
customary laws will become a thing of the 
past. 


BrancH ExcHances.—Since the establish- 
ment of the parent Moro Exchange at Zam- 
boanga, branch exchanges have been opened 
at other points in the District of Zamboanga, 
notably at ‘Talucksangay, Margosa Tubig, 
Labangan, Lamitan, and -Lubungan, broadly 
representing all sections of ‘the district Other 
pranches will be established as soom as circum- 
stances will permit. ‘These branch exchanges 
will form trading posts for the collection of 
forest and sea products, and their disposition 
to merchants ‘and commercial companies. 
‘The transactions will be: for cash onby, but 
the native will be given an opportunity to 
purchase for cash at the branch hange store 
any article he may desire. Trading at the 
store is optional. Having received the stand- 
ard money for his labor and products he may 
purchase his supplies where he chooses. The 
main object is to place the native in full pos- 
session of the fruits of his‘ labor, in the form 
of money, and give him perfect freedom in 
doing what he will with it coupled with an 
opportunity to purchase his needs at the lowest 
market price. Government control will be 
applied only so far as the necessities of instruc- 
tion and protection demand it for the better- 
nent of these people 


In order to provide a fund for the maintenance 
of the Moro Exchange System, a tax of 1 per 
cent has been imposed on daily sales, which 
is collected by the superintendent and depos- 
ited with the Provincial Treasurer to the 
credit of the particular exchange making the 
deposit. This fund is used for the payment 
of salaries of superintendents and laborers, 
for the repairs to buildings; and for the purpose 
of equipment. The natives are required to 
pay this tax each day upon the completion of 
their business at the exchange. This was a 
matter of voluntarily agreement on their part 
after the purpose of the f@% tid been fully 
explained to them. Ps 


Business TRANSACTED.+-The cash sales of 
the exchange at Zamboayga since September 
1st, 1904, aggregate P2%1,905.79 Philippine 
currency. During the last 6 months the total 
amount of business has beén more than double 
that of the preceding yea, Bbe cash sales at 
the branch exchange at 4§&-:@80fo Town of 
Talucksangay, about 15 mS§-fy0b.Zamboanga, 
since May 1st, 1905, have a Sitd P22,310 
Philippine currency. The co }-sales 
at the other branch exchange j 


total of 253,695.45 currency. 
The receipts from the taxes on daily sales at 


the various- exchanges make them self-sup- 
porting and also provide a fund for improve- 
ments. At each branch exchange the buildings 
have been constructed by the natives under 
the supervision of headmen of tribal wards 
who have been instructed in the work. There 
has been a steady and continuous increase in 
the volume of business at all the exchanges and 
this will become more and more apparent as 
the area of cultivation grows larger, the opportu- 
nities for employment increase, and the 
system embraces more of the inhabitants of 
the interior. E: 


Practically all this money from the exchanges 
is expended by the natives in Zamboanga for 
the purchase of drygoods, notions, hardware, 
petroleum, cooking utensils, manufactured 
tobacco, and materials for boat sails and for 
fishing. The Moros and other non-Christians 
who now visit Zamboanga are better clothed 
and fed than ever before. The revenues from 
the exchanges have enabled them to clothe 
their families, send their children to sclicol, 
and provide many additional comforts for the 
home. Poor men have had the opportunity 
to purchase boats and equip them for sea travel 
in bringing sea and forest products to the market. 
All of this has had a marked effect upon the 
imports and exports at Zaniboanga, especially 
the former. The collector of customs reports 
an increase of revenue in 1905 over 1904 of 
about So per cent, the largest increase occurring 
in the classes of articles purchased by the 
natives. 

NON-CHRISTIANS OF THE District.—The 
following list of Moro and other non-Christian 
tribes of the District of Zamboanga will indicate 
to some extent the variety. and character of 
people to be dealt with in promoting the 
present system of self-government and of 
industrial regeneration :— 


NAME OF TRIBE. OCCUPATIONS. 


Maguindanao.............. Slaveholders, boatmakers, and 
fishermen. 
Joloand......<-c-i-- Traders, pirates, and slave- 
: holders, 
Tiruray Farmers and stockraisers. 


Vues Farmers, stockraisers, and fish- 
ermen, 

Fishermen, pirates, slayeholders, 
and cloth weavers. 

Farmers and fishermen. 

Fishermen, grassweavers, and 
clayworkers. 

Farmers and hunters. 


Samal Laut............... 


Samal Bitali ets 
Samal Lutangan 


Kalibungan._. 


Samal Butuan... Farmers; grassweavers, and 
woodworkers, 

Ilano es Traders and fishermen. 

Subano._____. Farmers, stockraisers, and cloth- 
weavers, 

Malayo ... Fishermen, pirates, and slave- 
holders, 


Maranao_____. 
Masibay____ 


Fishermen and hunters, 
Pirates and hunters. 


NEW PROVINCIAL CAPITOL 


_ The new provincial capitol at Zamboanga 
is progressing rapidly and satisfactorily. This 
building will represent the first of several 


Mr. C. F. VANCE, C.-E., 
Assistant Engineer of the Moro Province 
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TWO VIEWS OF THE PROGRESS OF CONSTRUCTION OF NEW PROVINCIAL BUILDING 


permanent improvements projected by the 
Legislative Council of the Moro Province, and 
will be a monument to the present govern- 
ment. The council's treatment of the whole 
scheme has been most liberal, and earnest 
effort is being given to not only make a 
handsome and commodious home for the 
government but to miake the structure a 
standard of strength and durability as well. It 
is being constructed entirely of concrete and 
native hard woods, and the workmanship is 
of the best throughout. The building was 
framed completely on the ground. Erection 
of the frame was begun on January 5th, 1906. 
In this connection great credit is due Mr. C. F. 
Vance, assistant provincial engineer, and Mr 
George Green, the superintendent in direct 
charge of construction, for the difficult and 
skillful manner in which the difficult task of 
Jaying out the work was performed. Mr. Vance, 
who is an engineer of great ability, has rendered 
to the Moro Province most satisfactory service 
in superintending the field duties of the engi- 
neer’s office, and he- pays a high tribute to the 
skill of Mr. Green in handling the provincial 
building construction. His workmanship was 
seen at once when the~erectiogs began. The 
frame went up as rapidly and fit as perfectly as 
though structural steel was being used instead of 
green native woods. In the beginning the work 
seemed slow. | The logs had first to be cut in 
the forests from 20 to 60 ms. away, and then 
transported by lankans to. Zamboanga, where 
they were worked up by. hand. The girders, 
floor joists, truss timbers, purlins, etc., were. 
furnished from the sawmill of Messrs. Beebe & 
Lyons, at Isabela, Island of Basilan. Alf posts 
are of ipil. Brackets supporting the balconies 
are molave, batu, and jpil. The grdund floor 
will be of tile; the second floor of polished 
molave; the partitions, wainscoating, etc., 


are of different hard woods, arfigged* to _ 


display their beauty by contrast... All timber” 
in the roof trusses, girders, ete:* dre given a 
thorough coating of boiled hot coal tar. The 
roof is pressetl metallic Spanish tile laid on 
tight sheeting angoiled paper and wag furnished 
by the Metallig*Roofing Company of Toronto, 
Canada, The ¢eilings are pressed-steel fiirnished, 
through Mr. Ee W. Home of “¥ékghama, by 
the same company. Water wi istributed 
throughout the Suilding from a tank Tocated in 
the tower and!'supplied by a 6” Ridér-Ericson 
hot air pumping engine. The building will be 
wired for electric lights, and médern closets 
and lavatories will be installed. The®tteasurer’s 
vault is of steelfaud concrete of thé latest burglar 
and fireproof! construction. In. short, the 


building, wher completed, will be one of the~- % 
handsomest and most complete .stfiuctures of -- 


the kind erected in the Philippines since Am- 
erican occupation. 


NOTES ON WAGON ROADS, RAILWAYS 
AND WATER POWER IN MINDANAO 


(By Captain ). P. Jervey, Corps of Engineers, 
U.S. Army, Provincial Engineer) 


The most potent factor in the development 
of a new country must always be good means 
of communication and transportation. Con- 
tact with other people gives the primitive 
inhabitants new channels for mental develop- 
ment, while good transportation gives free 
development to commerce with its civilizing 
influences. 

At present in Mindanao there are no wagon 
roads leading from the coast to the interior, 
excepting from Camp Overton on the N. coast 
and Malabang on the S$. coast to Lake Lanao. 
The former of thése is being rebuilt from Iigan 
via Overton to Lake Lanao. Most of it will 
be a substantial Telford road, and will be 
possible at all seasons of the year. The Mala- 
bang-Lake Lanao Road runs through a region, 
the soil of which is composed of coarse black 
volcanic sand, and remains in good condition 
at all seasons if washouts after heavy rains 
are promptly repaired. 

The grades on both these roads, especially 
the Malabang Road, are very heavy, and. render 
freighting by wagon. extremely expensive. 
The average load for a six mule team probably 
does not at present exceed 2,000 lbs, on either 
road. The other goads of the Moro Province, 


¥ excepting in the vicinity of Zamboanga, where 


some excellent highways have been built, are 
mere trails. | 

The, traffic oyer. the Overton-Lake Lanao 
Road, on account of the large garrison and 
great gmount of construction work at Camp 
Keithley, om Lake Lanao, is very heavy, and 
has involved an enormous annual ~expenditure 
on the part of the War Department. For 
this reasdn surveys have been ordered at various 
times by the mihtary authorities for railroads, 
both steam and electric, connecting Camp 
Overton and Camp Keithley. This railroad 
would be about 21 ms, long, and a steam 
road of 3’. gauge with a maximum grade of 
4 per cent could be built, not including con- 
tractors’ profit, Tor $350,000 to $400,000, U. S 
currency. This road could easily handle in 
one day with a single locomotive what the 
present wagon trains handle in ten days. 

RatLway AS A COMMERCIAL VENTURE.— 
As*a commercial venturé; it is believed that 
the road would soon be a paying investment. 
It would handle all- government supplies for 
the various lake posts, and the native products, 
which are now brought down by pack ponies 
or cargadores. The country is well timbered, 
the rainfali abundant, and the valley of the 
Agus. River, through which the road runs, 
is wonderfully fertile, tobacco, hemp, rice, 
and coffee, all growing luxuriously with most 


indifferent cultivation. In addition, if the 
paper-making experiments with Cogon grass 
succeed, a ready-made industry of unlimited 
possibilities is awaiting the building of the 
road, The construction of good hotels or 
rest houses at Iligan and Camp Keithley might 
be considered in connection with the con- 
struction of the road, and it ‘is certain that 
the wonderful climate of the lake region and 
the beautiful Agus Falls would soon attract 
health seekers and tourists in large numbers. 

If the road is built by private capital, the N 
terminus should be Quinalang Cove, 4 ms. E. 
of the town of Iligan, which is an excellent 
harbor, well sheltered and of ample depth. 
This extension would open up the great plain 
bordering Higan Bay, which is admirably 
located and adapted for cocoaniit cultivation. 
In time the road might be extended, as shown 
by broken lines on an accompanying map, 
around Lake Lanao and §. to Parang, which 
also has an admirable harbor. 

Srgam vs. E.ectrricity.—The question of 
steam or electric power for the road must be 
carefully considered. If it is built by the 
War Department, steam should be used on 
account of lower first cost and simplicity. 
If a commercial concern takes hold of the work 
with capital both to build the road and develop 
the country, electricity will undoubtedly be the 
mest economical, and the following facts as 
to water power are to be noted. The Agus 
River rises in Lake Lanao 2,300’ above the 
sea level, and after a torrential course of 21 ms. 
empties into Iligan Bay. At 2 ms, from the 
mouth of the river, there is a vertical drop of 
220’, The flow of the river at the time it was 
gauged was 5,800 cu. ft., per second, and from 
enquiries among the inhabitants, and consider- 
ation of the steadying effect caused by the 
storage capacity of the lake, it is believed that 
the minimum flow would not be less than 
2,000 cu. ft., per second. This would give 
5,000 theoretical h. p. Assuming the efficiency 
of the hydraulic apparatus at 70 per cent and 
that of the electric generator at 95 per cent, 
32,250 electric h. p. would be delivered to the 
line even in the most prolonged dry season. 

At many other points in the river, the fall 
is either vertical or very rapid, and a large 
amount of power could be developed by the 
construction of a comparatively short length 
of lateral canal or flume. At present at least 
500,000 theoretical h. p., even during extreme 
low water, are being wasted between Lake Lanao 
and Iligan Bay. 

By using high voltage and small wires, this 
power can be efficiently and economically 
transmitted to points within a radius of too ms , 
and would be of inestimable value in future 
development, 

In addition to the Agus River, there are many 
other streams in the island, particularly in 
the Davao region, where water power could 
be easily developed. 
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LAND LAWS AND TITLES IN THE MORO PROVINCE EXPLAINED 


With the exception of the Public Land Act, 
which has only a limited application to the 
Moro Province, the laws governing land titles 
in this province are those general laws on the 
subject which are in force throughout the 
Philippine Islands. As the chief interest in 
the province, however, lies in its agricultural 
possibilities, and as prospective settlers are 
not usually acquainted with. the laws of the 
Philippine Islands, a brief explanation of the 
law governing the acquisition-and holding of 
real estate may prove of interest. 

There are four classes of titles to land in 
the Philippine Islands-which offer to those 
holding under them varying degrees of Security, 
namely: (1) Grants from, or titles derived 
from the Spanish Government; (2) titles re- 
gistered under the Spanish system of registra- 
tion; (3) titles registered under the new, or 
Torrens, system of registration; (4) grants or 
leases of land from the present government 
under the Public Land Act. 

Spanish GRANTS.—Under this heading are 
included, for purposes of classification (a) 
grants from the Spanish crown, or land grants 
proper, (b) sales of public lands by the Spanish 
Government, (c) confirmation of squatters’ 
rights by adjustment proceedings, and (d) con- 
firmation of squatters’ rights by possessory in- 
formation proceedings during 1894 and for a 
short period thereafter, under a royal decree 
dated February 13th, 1894. Some of these 
classes of titles are met with frequently and all 
of them are found occasionally in the northern 
provinces of the Philippine Islands; but the 
writer, who has had occasion to examine a 
considerable number of titles from different 
parts of the Moro Province, has yet to find 
a title of any of these classes, and believes that 
there are none in existence in the province. 
This is doubtless due to the fact that at the 
time these titles were granted in other parts 
of the Islands, Mindanao was, as it is now, 
practically uninhabited, and was attracting 
few settlers. 

As these classes of titles are of no importance 
in this province, it is useless to discuss their 
natures and values. They are mentioned be- 
cause many land holders are disposed to regard 
any document written in the Spanish language 
and relating to real estate as a genuine Spanish 
grant, and believe themselves to be holding 
under that title. The prospective land buyer 
in this province is therefore warned not to place 
too much confidence in documents alleged to 
be Spanish grants, Such documents may be 
excellent title papers of another kind but the 
chances are decidedly against their being what 
they are offered for. 

SPANISH SYSTEM OF LAND REGISTRATION.— 
One who desires to purchase lands from private 
owners in the Moro Province will frequently 
be confronted with title papers which have 
been registered under the Spanish system of 
registration, or by wumregistered documents 
which he is told are subject to registry under 
that system. 

The Spanish system of registration of docu- 
ments affecting interests in land is contained 
in La Ley Htpotecaria (The Mortgage Law), 
which has been in effect inthe Philippines since 
1889. While this system has been modified 
in some particulars by American legislation, it 
still exists side by side with the new, or Torrens, 
system of land registration, so that there are 
in the Philippine Isiands two distinct systems 
of registration, both differing materially from 
the system of recording common to most 
of the states of the Union. 

Americans in the Philippines usually have a 
distorted idea of the Spanish registration system 
and its effects. They take it for granted that 
it is similar to the system of recording with 
which they were familiar in the United States. 
It is important to bear in mind that the Spanish 
system differs from the American system 
beth as to the kinds of documents which are 
subject to record and asto the effects of recording 
or registering. The primary object of recording 
a document affecting real estate in the United 
States is to give notice to the world of the 
transaction. It is true that the record of trans- 
fers of a piece of property enables a prospective 


buyer to trace it back to its source and determine 
the validity of the title, but the fact that a 
deed is recorded does not in itself show or 
even indicate that the title of the person execut- 
ing the deed is valid. Under the Spanish 
system, on the contrary, the fact that a deed 
to a piece of land:has passed the scrutiny of 
the registrar and has been admitted to registra- 
tion,-of itself indicates, though not conclusively 
that the title of the person executing the deed 
is perfect, as otherwise it would not have been 
accepted for registry. The Spanish law therefore 
permits only certain kinds of documents relating 
to real estate to be registered originally,—-docu- 
ments which in themselves indicate title, such 
as government grants or judicial decrees. After 
original registration is effected ordinary public 
documents properly drawn and affecting the prop- 
erty originally registered are subject to registry. 
The prospective purchaser of real . estate 
which he believes to be subject to registry 
under this system should alwaysdiscover whether 
or not the tract of land in question has before 
been registered in the registry of property. 
If it has and appears in the registry in the 
name of the person who sells he will be able to 
register the deed by which it is transferred to 
him. If it has not it will probably be impossible 
for him to secure registry, as the titles required 
for original registry are no longer obtainable. 
There were of course very few titles in the 
Philippine Islands subject to original registry 
under the restrictions of the Spanish system, 
land holding being based on mere possession 
rather than on paper titles, so the law provided 
a proceeding called a possessory information, 
whereby a person who possessed land under 
certain conditions but who lacked a paper title 
might apply to a court and get a judicial 
decree which would be subject to registry, and 
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which after a period of twenty years would 
ripen into a title. By far the greatest number 
of land holdings in the Philippine Islands 
which are based on paper titles are based on 
these possessory information proceedings. They 
are not in every case satisfactory. They do 
not afford much security as many of them are 
improperly or fraudulently executed, and none 
of them have as yet been in existence long 
enough to have ripened into a title. They 
serve, however, as a basis for securing a perfect 
title under the new, or Torrens, system of 
registration. 

TORRENS SYSTEM OF LAND REGISTRATION.— 
By act No. 496, enacted in November, 1902, 
the Philippine Commission introduced into the 
Philippine Islands the Torrens system of land 
registration. Under this system, as the reader 
is aware, application is made to a special court 
which passes on the title of the applicant. 
If the court finds that the applicant has title, 
it so decrees, and this decree which is in effect 
a declaration of title guaranteed by the govern- 
ment, is registered in the registry of property 
of the property where the land is situated. 
The owner’s title is perfect and not subject 
to controversy. 

The advantages of such a system are apparent, 
and settlers who have acquired land by purchase 
should not neglect to have their titles perfected, 
if possible, by a proceeding in the Court of 
Land Registration 

The principal difficulties in the way of 
registering lands in the Moro Province under 
this system in the past, have been Act No, 1224 
of the Philippine Commission and the failure 
to extend the Public Land Act or any part 
of it to the Moro Province. Act No. 122 
prohibited the Court of Land Registration 
from taking cognizance of applications for 
registration of lands situated in the Moro Prov- 
ince (outside of the District of Zamboanga) 
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unless the applicant’s title was based upon a 
royal grant from Spain. Since, as stated 
above, there are no such grants in the Moro 
Province, this made the Torrens act a dead 
letter except in the District of Zamboanga. 
Fortunately Act No. 1224 has been repealed 
in its application to the’Moro Province by Act 
No. 1428, of the Philippine Commission, enacted 
December 28, 1905. 

One trammel still remains to the operation 
of the Torrens system in the Moro Province 
outside of certain sections. Perhaps 99 per 
cent of titles to property in the Moro Province 
are based upon possession alone and are not 
supported by paper titles. Since the applicant 
for registration must, in order to secure a decree, 
prove that he has title to the land, it is evident 
that very few holders of property in the province 
would be able to present the necessary proofs 
of title, unless some special concession were 
made in their behalf. To remedy this con- 
dition, which is general throughout the Philip- 
pine Islands, the Public Land Act provides, 
in Chapter VI, that persons who by themselves 
or their predecessors in interest have been in 
the open, continuous, exclusive, and notorious 
possession and occupation of agricultural 
public lands, under a bona fide claim of owner- 
ship except as against the government for a 
period of 10 yrs. prior to the taking effect of 
the public land act, shall be granted a title 
to the land which they hold upon application 
to the Court of Land Registration. In other 
words the Public Land Act provides for the 
granting of a Torrens title to squatters who 
have complied with certain conditions. This 
is the most liberal and far-reaching provision 
which has as yet been inserted in the legislation 
relating to public lands in the Philippine Islands, 
and, where it is in force, will tend to place 
land titles upon a secure basis at once, Un- 
fortunately it is applicable only te those sec- 
tions of the Philippine Islands to which Chapter 


VI of the Public Land Act has been extended 
As will be seen further on, Chapter VI of the 
Public Land Act has been extended only 
to the following sections of the Moro Province: 
The District of Zamboanga, that portion of 
the District of Lanao not included in the basin 
of Lake Lanao, and in certain parts of the 
District of Davao. Outside of these favored 
districts the holder of land who has no other 
title than his possession or the possession of 
those from whom he has bought stands little 
chance of getting his holdings registered under 
the Torrens system. On the contrary he must 
be prepared to face the contingency, however 
remote, that the government will dispossess 
him of his lands by ejectment. It would be 
an inestimable boon to the province if the 
Philippine Commission would extend Chapter VI 
of the Public Land Act to the entire Moro 
Province. 


GRANTs OR LEASES OF LANDS UNDER THE 
Pusitic Lanp Act.—The Public Land Act 
(Act No. 926 of the Philippine. Commission), 
as every reader who is interested in Philippine 
lands knows, provides for disposing of the 
public domain to individuals in four ways: 
(1) By homestead; (2) by sale; (3) by lease; 
(4)-by free patents to certain native settlers. 

A homestead consists of but 16 hectareas 
and is granted only to persons not already 
owning more than 16 hectareas of land. No 
individual can purchase from the government 
more than 16 hectareas of land. A person 
may, provided he owns less than 16 hectareas 
of land, secure-a homestead of 16 hectareas 
and purchase 16 hectareas more, or 32 hectareas 
in all. A corporation may purchase 1,024 
hectareas of land, and either a corporation or 
an individual may lease 1,024 hectareas of 
land. Leases may run for 25 yrs. and be re- 
newed for a second period of 25 yrs. The 
rental must not be less than 50 centavos nor 
more than Pi.50 per hectarea. 


The Public Land Act went into effect on 
July 26th, 1904, except in certain sections of 
the Philippine Islands, one of which was the 
entire Moro Province. Section 78 of the act 
provided that it should not be effective in such 
excluded parts of the Islands until extended 
thereto by resolution of the Philippine Com- 
mission, Until very recently no part of the 
Public Land Act was extended to the Moro 
Province. On December 22nd, 1905, the 
Philippine Commission by resolution extended 
the act in its entirety to certain parts of the 
Moro Province and gave it a limited extension 
to the rest of the province. ‘The situation as 
it is at present in the different sections of the 
province may best be learned by reference to 
the resolution of the commission, which is 
herewith given in its entirety:— 

RESOLUTION OF THE PHILIPPINE ComMISSION. 
—Resolved, That in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section seventy-cight of Act No. 926, 
ordinarily known as the Public Land Act: 

(1) Said Public Land Act in its entirety 
be extended over and put in force throughout 
the district of Zamboanga, in that portion 
of the District of Lanao not included in the 
basin of Lake Lanao, and in that portion of 
the District of Davao included in the municipal- 
ities of Mati, Baganga, Caraga and Cateel; 

(2) That Chapter IIT of said act, relating 
to leases of portions of the public domain, be 
extended over and put in force throughout 
the entire District of Cotabato, with the ex- 
ception of Cotabato Island, on which the town 
of Cotabato is located, the Island of Tamontaka, 
the area included within a circle whose radius 
is 3 ms, and whose center is the central point 
in the masonry fort at Reina Regente, and the 
area within a circle whose radius is 3 ms. and 
whose center is the central point in the masonry 
fort at Pikit; ‘ 


(3) That Chapter I of said act, relating to 
homesteads on the public domain, be extended 
over and put in force in Cotabato Island, on 
which the Town of Cotabato is situated, the 
Island of Tamontaka, the area included within 
a circle whose radius is 3 ms, and whose center 
is the central point in the masonry fort at 
Reina Regente, and the area within a circle 
whose radius is 3 ms. and whose center is the 
central point in the masonry fort at Pikit; 

(4) That Chapter IIT of said act, relating 
to leases of portions of the public domain, be 
extended over and put in force in that portion 
of the District of Davao not included in the 
municipalities of Mati, Baganga, Caraga and 
Cateel, with the exception of the territory 
embraced within a circle having a radius of 
5 ms. and whose center is the central point in 
the district jail at Davao; 

(5) That Chapter I of said act, relating to 
homesteads on the public domain, be extended 
over and put in force in the municipalities of 
Mati, Baganga, Caraga and Cateel, and the 
territory embraced within a circle having a 
radius of 5 ms. and whose center is the central 
point in the district jail at Davao; 

(6) That Chapter IIT of said act, relating to 
leases of portions of the public domain, be 
extended over and put in force in the Island of 
Tawi Tawi, in the district of Sulu; 

(7) That Chapter J of said act, relating to 
homesteads on the public domain be extended 
over and put in force in the following areas of 
the district of Sulu: 

Theland withina circle whose radius is 1} ms. 
from the center of the central point of the 
main landward gateway in the walls of the 
City of Jolo, the land within a circle whose 
radius is 1} ms. and whose center is the central 
point in the masonry fort in the town of Siassi, 
and all other portions of the district of Sulu 
for the time being exempted from the provisions 
of the land Act. 

(8) That Chapier IV of said act, relating to 
free patents to native settlers, in its entirety 
be extended over and put in force throughout 
the whole of the Moro Province; 

And, That the legislative council of the 
Moro Province is directed to make known 
throughout the province the foregoing resolution 
and particularly the limitations imposed by 
the Public Land Act as to the time within 
which native settlers may obtain free patents 
by virtue of Chapter IV of the Public Land Act. 
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District of 
Zamboanga 


In which is Located the City of Zamboanga, Capital of the [Moro Province, 
and which Offers Splendid Opportunities to Agriculturists as well as Com- 
mercial Enterprise and Industrial Undertakings” « # # *% % & 
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The northern and western portions of the 
District of Zamboanga present splendid op- 
portunities to the agriculturalist, and to those 
desiring to go into the timber business. From 
San Ramon farm north the coast is indented 
with bays into which open valleys with fine 
streams of running water, and large amounts 
of excellent land, a very little of which is taken 
up. ‘This land is especially excellent for cocoa- 
nuts and hemp. The presence of Moros along 
this coast accounts very largely for the lack of 
development up to date, but now that they 
are thoroughly under control it is believed that 
the development of this section will proceed 
rapidly. 

The country back of the old settlement of 
Dipolog and Dapitan is also splendid agricul- 
tural country, well-watered and well-timbered, 
and the inhabitants are, without exception, 
inmost friendly. The streams furnish commu- 
nication a considerable distance inland. 

There is a large amount of public land through- 
out this section, from the northern boundary 
of the province just north of Dapitan all along 
the coast as far south as the San Ramon Farm. 

Lying south of Zamboanga is the large island 
of Basilan, which is capable of supporting a 
population of 75,000 people. It is extremely 


CITY OF ZAMBOANGA, LOOKING NORTH FROM THE PIER 


rich in valuable timber, and grows excellent 
hemp. 

The people of this island have given no trouble, 
settlers among them have been uniformly well 
treated. The natives were kept under control 
by the late Datu Pedro Cuevas, and since his 
death the affairs of the island have been most 
efficiently managed by Mr. J. M. Browne, who 
has gained the confidence of these people, lives 
and moves among them without any protection. 

Captain John R. Procter, Secretary of the 
District of Zamboanga, has also done a consider- 
able amount of work among these people, as 
well as being a very active factor in the manage- 
ment of the affairs. of the district of Zamboanga, 
including the building up of the Moro Exchanges. 


ZAMBOANGA GATEWAY TO ORIENTAL 
TRADE 


(By S. E. DeRackin) 


The position of the Philippines as a whole, 
with reference to the trade of the Far East. 
is an ideal one, even today; but with the com- 
pletion of the isthmian canal their value to 
the United States will be beyond compare. 

Our control of the Philippines, and the recent 
Titan struggle in Korea and Manchuria are 


but incidents in a movement which has as its 


- ultimate object the control of the Pacific. 


William H. Seward. knew whereof he spoke 
when he declared that “henceforward Euro- 
pean-commerce, European politics, European 
thought, European activity, however effectively 
they may increase in intrinsic importance, and 
European alliances, however intimate they may 
become, will sink in relative importance—mean- 
while the Pacific Océan, its shores, its isles, and 
the vast region beyond, will become the prin- 
cipal theater of events in the great future of 
the world.” ‘The prophetic ken of Thomas H. 
Benton enabled him to see the day when the 
rule and empire of the world would belong to 
the route to the Indies, and to the nation 
which controls the commerce of that route. 

The isthmian canal, the Hawaiian, Aleutian, 
Ladrone, and Philippine Islands place the 
people of the United Gates in absolute control 
of the Pacific, and they can no more escape 
the responsibility of their position than they 
can cease to be a progressive people. 

So much for the Philippine Islands as a whole. 

TRE Moro Province.—There are more prom- 
ising opportunities for young men of moderate 
means in this province than in any other section 
of the Islands. The reason for this is due to 
the fact that the Moro Province is without 
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AMERICAN COLONY AT ZAMBOANGA ENJOYING ITS ANNUAL PICNIC 


other population than that encountered by 
the white man in blazing his way across the 
plains and through the forests of our western 
country. This province has some 25,000,000 
acres of virgin forest and agricultural lands 
which are as free as the air, The best hemp 
produced in the Islands is grown here; our 
hard woods are the best; our cocoa cannot be 
equaled on earth; para rubber and gutta percha 
grows wild throughout our immense forests— 
in fact the soil of this province is so rich and 
deep that a crop of tobacco and sugar can be 
crown yearly without any fertilization whatever. 

‘Tue Crry oF ZAMBOANGA.—A_ glance at 
the accompanying map will give the reader 
some idea of the importance of Zamboanga, 
the capital of the Moro Province, as a future 
trade center, Situated as it is, midway of 
the Straits of Basilan, in the direct route 
of travel, even now, of all commerce between 
Australia and Asia and South America and 
Asia, and the potential trade of Europe and 
North America and Asia upon the completion 
of the Panama Canal, it stands to-day without a 
rival as the comingcenter of trade of the Far East. 


AMERICAN BAZAAR, ZAMBOANGA 


The growth of the business of the American 
tazaar at Zamboanga, under the direction of 
Mr. A. Broad, is a striking example of the 
returns of small capital and sterling business 
ability in this new country. Starting in a 
small way about 4 yrs. ago, Mr. Broad opened 
the first American retail store in the district. 
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By fair treatment of his patrons and retailing 
goods at a reasonable profit, he has built up 
a business that is second to none in the province. 

The American Bazaar is located on the 
Escolta, in the central part of the city. It is 
a bazaar in every sense of the word. The lines 
of goods carried are for the most part American 
and from the American art houses. Recently 
Mr. Broad purchased the tailoring business 
and stock of gentlemen’s furnishing goods 
formerly owned by Mr. Kauffman. His pres- 
ent store must be enlarged to accommodate 
the increasing business. 

Mr. Broad’s experience in the Philippines 
is one that might have dampened the ardor 
of a less fearless business man. When he 
arrived in Manila from Australia in June, 
1899, the insurrection was in full blast. Noth- 
ing daunted, he got together a stock of goods 
and went into business inthe Laguna country. 
While there he was captured by the insurgents, 
relieved of a considerable sum of money, tied 
to a tree, and left to his fate. He managed to 
get loose, however, and made his way to Bifian 
where he reported his treatment to the military 

In March, 1902, Mr. Broad concluded to try 
his fortune in Zamboanga, and opened a store 
on the present site of Messrs. Darby & Co's. 
place of business. While there his store was 
ransacked by thieves, who secured consider- 
able booty, but who were subsequently cap- 
tured and sent to Bilibid. 

Mr. Broad is one of the most enterprising 
residents and business men of the Moro Prov- 
ince. His motto is ‘‘Quick sales and small 
profits.” He will succeed. 


INTERIOR OF AMERICAN BAZAAR, ZAMBOANGA, AND MR. A. BROAD, THE PROPRIETOR 


ZAMBOANGA PIER AND ANCHORAGE FROM THE MORO QUARTER, AND A CLOSER VIEW OF THE PIER 
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IMPROVEMENT AND EXTENSION OF THE CITY OF ZAMBOANGA 


Plans for the improvement and extension 
of the City of Zamboanga, prepared by Mr. 
W. E. Parsons, consulting architect to the 
Philippine Commission, have recently been 
adopted by the Legislative Council of the Moro 
Province, and all future public works of the 
municipality will be conducted to conform 
therewith. 


Zamboanga, established as a military post 
by the Spanish in the XVIITH Century, was 
maintained by them for this purpose until the 
American occupation in 1901. Commercially 
it was until recently of no more than local 
importance, 

ATTRACTIVELY SiTUATED.—As a _ military 
post the town was attractively situated and 
well arranged. The parade grounds, barracks, 
officers’ quarters, in fact the entire town, 
had the advantage of facing the sea, with no 
obstructions to view or air. 

With the prospect of a rapid growth in size 
and importance, it became evident to the 
government that the area suitable for com- 
mercial purposes and for residences would be 
insufficient in the near future. The situation 
of the town is peculiar in this respect. It is 
shut off from natural expansion on three sides 
—by the sea on the S., and by marshes and 
low land on the E. and S. On the W. alone 
is there opportunity of natural expansion. 
These conditions, together with the location 
of existing buildings of a permanent character 
form the basis of the adopted scheme for future 
development. 

PurPosE OF THE PLAN.—The purpose of 
the plan is to provide (1) provincial and other 
public buildings, (2) an area for wholesale and 
retail business, (3) a desirable section for 
residences, (4) a convenient system for streets, 
and (5) public parks for recreation and amuse- 
ment. 

The location of the new provincial building 
determines definitely the civic center. This 


becomes the heart of the city, from which the 
principal arteries of communication radiate. 
For this purpose the irregular space N. of the 
provincial building adjoining the church is 
given a definite semi-circular ferm. 

The building for the provincial government 
will be extended as future needs may require, 
towards the sea, with the principal facade on 
the waterfront. Such an extension will a little 
more than double its present capacity. 

Placed symmetrically with this building on 
the opposite side of Calle Voluntarios, which 
is 100’ wide at this point, will be the custom 
house. This may be built in sections as re- 
quired to provide for increasing business. 
The ground floor will be used for storage and 
the general handling of merchandise; the second 
floor will contain offices; the space in the court 
and that extending towards the river may be 
used for 1-story bodegas. 

The public schools are located on the site 
bounded by Calle de Carmen, Calle San Enrique, 
Calzada de Guzu, and a new street. This 
site, admirably suited to its purpose on account 
of its central location and sanitary condition, 
has already been acquired. The school build- 
ings are arranged in the form of a quadrilateral, 
being on or parallel to the street lines, and 
leaving a large court in the center to be used 
asa play ground. Part of the grounds is well 
shaded. 

Business Section.—In a modern city of 
commercial importance, the business section 
should, according to expert builders, be com- 
pact, in order that merchandise may be handled 
at a minimum cost and loss of time. In the 
case of a seaport it should adjoin the docks 
and be conveniently near the custom house, 
Moreover, in a growing town there must be 
room for the expansion, both of the building 
area and of the docks. 

The section best suited for this purpose at 
Zamboanga is the site of the present Moro 
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Village, where a considerable amount of business 
is now transacted. In this section, alone, 
is there room for unlimited expansion. Mr. 
Parsons recommends that the temporary pier be 
replaced by a permanent one on a line about 
300’ W. of its present position, This location 
has the advantage of being near the future 
custom. house and shipping center. Moreover, 
the development ofthe civic center as a monu- 
mental feature requires an unobstructed view 
of the sea at this point, while the removal of 
the noise and dust incident to traffic will be 
an advantage. 

In connection with building for retail business, 
are considered offices for general business and 
professional purposes, hotels, apartments, and 
club houses. Additional area is provided for 
these by reclaiming from the sea a strip of land 
about 420’ in width. By this means blocks 
of about 250’X300' are obtained giving an 
opportunity for buildings with an exposure 
both to the sea and on Calle Madrid and the 
parade grounds. The open courts, around 
which the buildings are built, may be treated 
in a variety of ways according to the purposes 
of the building. On the waterfront the buildings 
will be preceded by an open space 2co’ in width 
used as a public garden, with roadways, paths 
and grass plots to diminish the reflection of 
heat and glare of light. A few trees will be 
planted here, but not enough to obstruct 
the view. 

Land thus reclaimed at a comparatively 
small cost hecomes public property and will 
be leased by the government to individuals 
for a long term of years, affording a considerable 
public revenue. The cost at Manila of reclaini- 
ing ground by means of the hydraulic dredge 
Manila, owned and operated by the Atlantic, 
Gulf and Pacific Company, Inc., of New York 
and Manila, is 22 cenfavos (11¢ gold) per cubic 
meter. At this rate, if the average depth to 
be filled at Zamboanga is 3 meters, the cost, 
once the riprap bulkhead has been constructed, 
will be 66 centavos (33c gold) per square meter 


PRESENT SITE OF THE CITY OF ZAMBOANGA, CAPITAL OF THE MORO PROVINCE 
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PRELIMINARY PLAN OF PROPOSED IMPROVEMENTS IN ZAMBOANGA, PREPARED BY MR. W. E. PARSONS, CONSULTING ARCHITECT TO THE PHILIPPINE COM- 
MISSION, AND RECENTLY ADOPTED BY THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL OF THE PROVINCE; NOTE THE UNIQUE ARRANGEMENT OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


of land. Provision will be made in the land 
leases for the erection of buildings of a proper 
construction and character, assuring in this 
way an impression of architectural unity. 
Such a group of buildings along the water front 
with the public buildings of a monumental 
character at one end and the Spanish Fort 
del Pilar at the other, together with the tropical 
foliage of the public gardens, will give the 
city an imposing and quite unique appearance. 
An effort in this direction will be well invested 
as an advertisement in view of the fact that 
the city is seen from many ships passing through 
the Basilan Straits. 


SEcTIONS FOR REsIDENCES.—-The _ section 
suitable for residences is quite réstricted in 
area, only that on or near the waterfront being 
really desirable. To the E. of Fort del Pilar 
is only a narrow strip of good land and that 
will probably be required for military purposes. 
The ground on the N. is, in its present condition, 
undesirable for dwellings. 


In these circumstances Zamboanga is espec- 
iailly fortunate in having within 3 or 4 ms. 
such attractive building sites as are offered 
on the foothills and mountain slopes towards 
the N. To give this section direct and easy 
access, the plan provides an avenue 130’ in 
width leading in a straight line from the center 
of the city to the gorge. With an unbroken 
line of shade trees on either side, and with the 
dome-shaped hilitop at the end of the vista, 
this avenue will be a feature of exceptional 
beauty as well as utility. For a part of the 
distance it will lead nearly parallel to the river. 
The intervening space of about 100 yds. may 
form a part of the park system, through which 
may pass the electric railroad when required. 

This section will be set aside as a reservation 
and with the aid of a topographical map receive 
careful study with a view to establishing a 


system of connecting drives of gentle grade. 
Such drives will be laid out at first at small 
expense as trails or 5’ wagon roads, but will 
be on the final location of the future drives. 
Roads of steeper grade, when necessary, will 
lead to the desirable building sites. The gorge 
itself, with an encircling drive so that a view 
from all points may be afforded, will be preserv- 
ed as a part of the park system and preserved 
in its present beauty. The surrounding hill- 
sides will be dotted with villas and bunga- 


lows. The mesa, E. of Zamboanga, will also 


offer excellent sites for residences. 


System oF StrEETs.—The system of streets 
shown on the plan provides communication 
along the waterfront and in three lines converg- 
ing to the public plaza in the center of the 
city. One of these avenues, leads directly 
to the gorge as described above, another to 
Masinlog. There is alsoa broad avenue forming 
practically the perimeter of the present town 
site and intersecting the radiating avenues. 
These avenues are expected to accommodate 
the through traffic and to be the location for 
electric roads that may be constructed. The 
areas between these avenues are divided into 
rectangles by streets of convenient width. 
In this sense the present system is preserved, 
with the criticism, however, that the streets 
as at present located are too near together 
and the plots too small. Plots of the size 
shown on the plan will afford building lots of 
more suitable size; at the same time the number 
of streets is diminished, and consequently the 
cost of maintenance. 

In the outlying sections occupied by the 
native population it is recommended that 
building laws prohibit the erection or repairing 
of dwellings nearer the street than as prescribed 
distance. As the nipa huts are temporary 
structures of short life, the streets may be 


gradually widened. Where houses are of such 
inflammable material it is important that they 
be separated at intervals by wide streets, in 
order that conflagrations may be confined to 
comparatively small areas. 

In the preparation of this plan, effort has 
been made to avoid the condemnation of any 
valuable improved property. The rearrange- 
ment of some of the streets N. of the center 
will require a readjustment of properties, 
but since most of the buildings in this section 
are of nipa, it is thought that the desired changes 
may be made without great expense. 

Pubic PARKS FOR RECREATION AND AMUSE- 
MENT.— Until a few years ago the parade 
grounds were well suited for this purpose, 
but the buildings erected along the shore now 
obstruct the air and view of the sea. The 
public gardens along the quai on the area to be 
reclaimed are intended to restore this attractive 
feature of the old town. These gardens will 
be adorned with tropical plants, and provided 
with a bandstand, seats, and every provision 
for comfort. 

The grounds surrounding Fort del Pilar, 
unless rarpegt! for military purposes, will 
be included in the park system, provision being 
made for the laying out of grass plots and 
planting of shade trees, arranged in the form 
of the outlying bastions which usually surround 
such fortifications. 

In this connection may be considered the 
canal. Constructed originally as a _ water 
supply, this palm-shaded, many-bridged canal 
has become the most picturesque feature of 
the town, and will, if possible, be preserved 
on this account. Through that part of Calle 
Madrid where additional roadway will be 
required, the water may pass underground, 
reappearing along the edge of the parade 

. If the banks are made somewhat 
steeper and well sodded with grass, this canal 
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FORT ZAMBOANGA 


can be kept in sanitary condition. By making 
its outlet into the sea just beyond the fort 
its course is shortened and its current conse- 
quently made more rapid. 

The use of trees for shade seems to have 
been quite ignored by the natives and except 
in a few cases by the Spanish. To Americans 
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MODERN AMERICAN COTTAGE AT ZAMBOANGA 


METHODS_OF STRUCTION.—The first essen- 
tial in good architecture is the adaptibility 
to climatic and other local conditions, The 
Spanish builders felt instinctively the truth of 
this, and after an experience of three centuries 
have produced in the Philippine Islands an 
architectural style both beautiful and prac- 
tical. The most successful builders depend 


says the use of galvanized iron for roofs in place 
of tile is to be regretted. Tile roofs are better 
adapted to resist the heat than iron and are 
in the long run more durable and econosnical 

Such a plan for the development and ex- 
pansion of Zamboanga as the one presented 
is based on future rather than present require- 
ments. It is not expected that such improve- 


ON THE ROAD TO ZAMBOANGA 


it seems that in a tropical climate well-shaded 
avenues are almost a necessity while esthet- 
ically the opportunity for luxurious tropical 
foliage of contrasting shades and colors is one 
not to be neglected. A difficulty for which 
provision has been made, is that of obtaining 
young trees in sufficient quantities for trans- 
planting. A nursery for the cultivation of these 
young trees will be established immediately. 


MORO VISITORS AT ZAMBOANGA FROM SIASSI 


for their effect more on their beautiful propor- 
tions, their simple wall surfaces and tile roofs, 
rather than on decorations and the use of ex- 
pensive materials. It is expected by Mr. Par- 
sons that the modern use of concrete, strength- 
ened by steel rods to resist the tensile stress 
caused by earthquakes, will prove to be a more 
economical .and durable method of con- 
struction than the tise of tinsbers. Mr. Parsons 


A TURTLE ‘“‘RANCH’’ AT ZAMBOANGA 


ments will be made at once, but will progress 
step by step over a long period of years. By 
keeping pace with the development of the Moro 
Province, along a definite and well-defined 
plan, Zamboanga has the opportunity of becom- 
ing an important city of convenient arrange- 
ment and unusual beauty. This is the view 
expressed by Mr. Parsons and enthusiastically 
concurred in by the progressive members of the 
Legislative Council 


MORO STREET OF ZAMBOANGA 
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CHINESE COLONY OF ZAMBOANGA 


FRANCISCO BARRIOS, 


Head of the Firm of Barrios & Co., 
Zamboanga 


Today, in the Moro Province, the bulk of 
the import and export business is done by the 
Chinese. For more than a generation they 
have been delving out the wealth of the forests 
and the sea and sending in abroad, and have 
been paying for it in cloth, brassware, beads, 
nienacs, and even food-stuffs. In traveling 
about the province one everywhere meets the 
Chinese trader. He will undergo hardships 
and dangers to carry on his trade, and his 
reputation, nine times out of ten, is that he is 
square, and able to fill all contracts that he 
may make. 

At the present time Francisco Barrios & Co., 
of Zamboanga, are easily the largest import 
and export house doing business in the Moro 
Province. The firm was established in 1860 
by the father-in-law of Francisco Barrios, the 
present head of the firm, who has, himself, been 
in the business since 1891. Beginning in a 
small way as army and navy contractors, the 
firm now controls a large percentage of the 
entire business of the province. The exports 
handled are hemp, copra, dried fish, beeswax, 
lumber,, etc.,. etc., while the imports, from 
Europe; Singapore and China, comprise every 
article that the mixed population of the prov- 
ince demands. The agents of Messrs; Barrios 
& Co. are scattered almost everywhere through- 
out the province, and scarcely a sapit or vinta 
puts in at Zamboanga that does not bring 
some cargo for the firm. Francisco Barrios, 
the present head of the firm, is noted not only 
for his shrewd business judgment and integ- 
rity, but for his loyalty to Americans and his 
philanthropy. He is still a young man. He 
was reared to the Catholic faith. When the 
Americans first went to Zamboanga and put 
an end to the local strife between the Moros 
of the district and the Chinese and Filipinos 
residing there, they were received with open 
arms,.as it were, by Sefior Barrios, who has 
since done all in his power to assist in the 
pacification of the country and the establish- 
ment of civil government. It is related that 
during the days of American occupation an 
army paymaster was slow in following the 
troops, who became very much dissatisfied 
over the long delay in getting their pay. Sefior 
Barrios stepped into the breach and offered 
to the proper officer to advance the necessary 
funds. The offer was accepted and the troops 
paid, but it was not until some years had elapsed 
that the $10,000 advanced by Sefior Barrios 
was repaid, and then it was only by a special 
act of, congress. The headquarters of Fran- 
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cisco Barrios & Co. occupy a large building 
adjoining the customs wharf, practically in 
the heart of Zamboanga’s business district. 
The firm has a large general store, ship chan- 
dlery department warehouses, a lumber yard 
and steamship offices. It constantly employs 
a large force of men getting out native timber 
and sawing it by hand into marketable lumber. 
Sefior Barrios has won the respect of the pro- 
vincial government to such an extent that he 
is permitted to have a store within the pre- 
cincts of the Moro Exchange, in which only 
cash transactions are permitted. He is the 
only merchant, other than Moro, permitted 
to do business in the exchange. Francisco 
Barrios & Co. are agents for Compaiiia Maritima 
and for the M. Palanca line of steamers, from 
Manila. 

Among the old-time Chinese merchants of 
Zamboanga is Luis Montojo Soolay, who estab- 
lished a place on the Escolta 22 yrs. ago. In 
addition to carrying on.a general merchandise 
business, he buys hemp and exports inland 
produce, 

Yo Boon Kia became a member of the Chinese 
mercantile community in 1885, and has become 
a successful commercial man. 

Among the other leading merchants of Zam- 
boanga, who are recognized business men, are 
Chan Boon Liat, Sua Po, Te Bang, Yo Tsing, 
Chu Lian, Yap Cheng, Uee Ahya, Yap Tiaslay, 
Ong Bunlin, Ong Pue, and Lim Pu. In ad- 
dition to the above-mentioned there are about 
75 other Chinese in business in Zamboanga 
alone, who desire to see the country flourish 
and progress. 

The Chinese residents of Zamboanga, and, 
indeed, of the whole Moro Province, are good 
citizens, progressive in spirit, and they all 
contribute a considerable amount in taxes to 
the support of the province. Several of the 
leading members of the Chinese Colony belong 
to the Zamboanga Chamber of Commerce and 
they are always willing to participate in any 
movement for the encouragement of trade, and 
to codperate: with the American and other 
merchants. Many of them are interested in 
the agricultural development of the province— 
particularly in hemp and copra. They have 
materially assisted in the development of the 
dried-fish industry in Zamboanga— to such a 
degree that it promises some day to become of 
great commercial importance. Chinese capital 
and Chinese brains are always active in Zam- 
boanga, 


SOUTH PHILIPPINE STEAMSHIP CO. 


The development of the coasting trade 
throughout the southern islands is a matter 
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of very recent origin, and can scarcely be said 
to have yet passed the experimental stage. 

Distances are long, ports are comparatively 
few, navigation is difficult, and cargoes are 
uncertain. The business is one which must 
grow and expand with the country. 

The pioneer concern in the Moro Province 
coastwise trade is the South Philippine Steam- 
ship Company, which was organized at Zam- 
boanga about 1 yr. ago. Its equipment consists 
of two small wooden steamships, only one of 
which, Borneo, is actually engaged in the 
trade. The other boat is Sabah, which is under 
charter to the United States Government, 
and has been serving as Major General Wood’s 
dispatch boat. These vessels were built at 
Sandakan, Borneo, especially for this trade, 
and have proved very satisfactory. 

Shortly after its organization and at the 
suggestion of General Wood, the company 
arranged a regular schedule of ports of call 
which have been closely adhered to, a fact that 
has added very materially to the popularity 
of the line. The Coast-Guard (government) 
service, which partially covers the same route, 
is very irregular and unsatisfactory to the 
residents of the Moro Province to say nothing 
of the fact that the passenger fares and freight 
rates_are higher. 

It has been the policy of the South Philippine 
Steamship Company to accommodate its patrons 
as much as possible. The planter in distant 
Davao can figure definitely on the cost of his 
goods laid down at Davao. In the additional 
role of trader the company is also of valuable 
assistance to the trader. Consultation of the 
large map of the Moro Province, to be found 
elsewhere in this issue, will make clear the 
ports of call made by Borneo. 

“The firm of Darby & Co., managing agents 
of the South Philippine Steamship Company, 
has its head offices in Sandakan, where it has 
been established for many years. The offices 
in Zamboanga were opened about 18 mos. ago. 
The firm also does a general merchandise busi- 
ness, exporting copra, rice, forest products, and 
timber. Mr. Darby, senior member of the 
firm, resides in Sandakan, but visits the Zam- 
boanga branch about once a month. Among 
the Agencies of Darby & Co. are the China 
Navigation Company, the China Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, and the Sabah Steam- 
ship Company, 


SCHEDULES OF ROUTES AND TIME 
TABLE OF S. S. BORNEO 
Note :—The Timetable for intermediate ports 
and for arrival at Zamboanga are approximate 
only, and may be varied by the master of the 
vessel as conditions may require. 


BUSINESS HOUSE OF MESSRS. BARRIOS & CO., AT ZAMBOANGA 
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STEAMER BORNEO OF THE SOUTH PHILIPPINE STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


ROUTE I 


PORT OF DEPARTURE DATE HOUR 
Zamboanga __ Ist 6 p. m. 
Dapitan_ 2d 8 p.m 
Tligan 3d «66 p.m 
Cagayan 4th 6 p.m 
Dapitan sth 10 a. m 

PORT OF ARRIVAL DATE HOUR 
Dapitan 2d 12 m 
lligan _. 3d 6 a.m 
Cagany- 4th 6 a.m. 
Dapitan_ 5th 6 a.m 
Zamboanga 6th noon. 


Nore:—The legislative council may sub- 
stitute any part between Zamboanga and 
lligan for Cagayan or Iligan, provided that 
number of ports of call is not increased thereby. 
In any case Dapitan will be touched on both 
outward and return trip. 


ROUTE IT, 


PORT OF DEPARTURE DATE HOUR, 
Zamboanga .. 8th 5 p.m. 
Jolo ad oth ga.m, 
Siassi oth 6p.m. 
Bongao- roth 6 p.m. 
Siassi__ : 11th 6 p.m. 
Jolo 12th 5p.m. 

PORT OF ARRIVAL DATE HOUR. 
‘ - goth 6a.m. 
Siassi_ gth 2p.m. 
Bongao roth 6 a.m. 
Siassi__ : 11th 6a.m 
Jolo_ 12th 6a.m. 


Zamboanga 13th 6a.m. 


ROUTE III. 


PORT OF DEPARTURE DATE HOUR 
Zamboanga . - rth 4p.m 
Davao 16th noon, 
Matti -- 17th 6a.m. 
Davao .. 8th 1 p.m. 

PORT OF ARRIVAL DATE HOUR. 
Davao-- ie .. 16th 6a.m. 
Matti_. 17th 6a.m. 
Davao. 18th g a.m. 
Zamboanga 20th noon 


Note:—Upon arrival at the port of Davao 
on the outward voyage the vessel shall be 
required to proceed to any one point in Davao 
Bay indicated by the Governor of the District 
of Davao, when the freight and passage money, 
inward and outward for such point amounts 
to fifty pesos Ph. Cur. 


ROUTE IV. 


Zamboanga to Jolo and Siassi and return. 
This route shall be optional for the vessel 
and no subsidy shall be paid for the same 
when performed 


ROUTE V. 


PORT OF DEPARTURE DATE. HOUR. 
Zamboanga 26th 6a.m. 
Cotabato 28th 12 m. 
Parang 28th 6p.m. 
Malabang- 2oth 12 m. 
Tucuran 29th S8p.m 


Margosa Tubig 30th 12 m 


PORT OF ARRIVAL DATE HOUR, 
Cotabato 27th 12 m. 
Parang 28th 3p.m. 
Malabang 29th 6a.m. 
Tucuran_ 29th 4 p.m. 
Margosa Tubig 30th 8 a.m. 
Zamboanga ist 8a.m. 


Note:—The legislative council may sub- 
stitute any port or ports between Zamboanga 
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and Cotabato for any of the ports herein 
mentioned, provided that the number of ports 
of call is not increased thereby. ‘The master 
of the vessel may, with the consent of the 
Governor of the Moro Province, reversé or 
otherwise change the order of calls in Route V. 
when conditions require it, but such reversal 
or change shall not affect the rates of freight, 
and passage for any Port. 


Like all cities favorably situated with reference 
to trade and commerce, Zamboanga offers 
remarkable values in real estate. A city today 
of 20,000 population, it offers lots practically 
in the heart of the business center from $50 to 
$1,000, which in a few short. years will increase 
in value from 20 to 50-fold, 


ICE AND COLD STORAGE PLANT AT 
ZAMBOANGA 


Zamboanga can boast of an up-to-date ice 
and cold storage plant that is operated on a 
business basis and has already become a hand 
some dividend-paying concern. The company, 
which was incorporated in August, 1905, under 
the name of the Zamboanga Cold Storage 
Company, was organized nearly 2 yrs. ago 
through the efforts of Mr. P. F. Williamson 
and others. It is a stock company, with a 
capital of P4o,000, one-half paid up. The 
public-at-large was given opportunity to .sub 
scribe, the shares being placed on the market 
at Pioo per share. There are many small 
holdings. 

A Vulean ice machine, built by the Vulcan 
Iron Works, San Francisco, Cal., having a 
capacity of 3 tons per day, was installed in May, 
1904, and has since been in constant operation 
giving eminent satisfaction and a reliable, 
clear output. The cold storage capacity has 
not yet been utilized. 

Despite the fact that the military has a cold 
storage plant of its own, the Zamboanga Cold 
Storage Company did a good business during 
the first year of its existence, and was able to 
pay a dividend of 10 per cent. The prospects 
for the second year are even more flattering 

Mr. P. F. Williamson is now president of the 
company, Mr. P. J. Moore secretary, and 
Sefior Francisco Barrios treasurer. 

Recently the South Philippine steamer 
Borneo was supplied with an ice tank, and has 
begun to furnish ice to outposts in all parts 
of the Moro Province, this feature giving a 
considerable impetus to the business of the 
cold storage company. 


ICE-MAKING MACHINERY AT ZAMBOANGA COLD STORES 
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MESSRS. WILLIAMSON BROS., REDDING & CO., TIMBER MERCHANTS 


One of the firmly 2blished firms of Zam- 
boanga is that of Williamson Bros., Redding 
& Co., dealers in sawlogs, wood, and various 
island products. The firm was organized 
in 1900 with the express purpose of building 
up trade direct with the United States. P. F. 
Williamson and F. W. Redding had previously 
served with the United States volunteer forces 
in the northern islands, and it was that country 
which first attracted their attention; but, after 
carefully looking over the field, they decided 
that the Moro Province off the greater 
possibilities, and finally they established offices 
at Zamboanga. ‘Today they are satisfied with 
their choice. They have engaged in various 
lines—tmining, planting, exporting and import- 
ing, and even shipbuilding. The conditions 
existing during the first few years were not 
favorable. There were no banks, and business 
men abroad were hard to convince of the ad- 
antages to be gained by direct trade with so 
istant and unsettled a province. However, 
the firm has prospered, and has laid broad and 
deep foundations 

Messrs Villiamson and Redding are firm 
believers in the future uf Zamboanga as a com- 
mercial center, and of the Moro Province asa 
vast storehouse of mineral, ticultural and 
forest wealth, awaiting the developing energy 
of the Americans 

One of the most interesting experiences of 
Messrs. Williamson and Redding was in the 
location and partial development of a large 
bed of bituminous coal on the Sibugay River, 
about 70 ms. N. of Zamboanga. During 
1901-02 four veins of valuable coal were uncov- 
y 8’ in width and the other 
Samples of the coal were tested 


{ 


ered, one meas 
three 5’ each 


by Navy Department, by the Quarter- 
master’s Department of the United States Army, 
the Amphere Electric-Chemical Company, 


of New York City, and others, and reports in 
every instance were most flattering. The 
Navy Department reported that it was 63 per 
cent of the value of Pocohontas coal. The 
decision of the Amphere Electric.Chemical Com 
pany was, “A good steaming coal; burns freel; 

Messrs. Williamson and Redding even went 
so far as to take out several hundred tons of this 
coal, which brought a good price in Zamboanga, 
but owing to the then unsettled condition of 


Mindanao, the necessary capital for properly 
developing the mine could not be secured. The 
mining laws and prevailing local conditions 
make it necessary to have a large amount of 
cash capital for such an enterprise. General 
Davis, when in command of the Department of 
Mindanao, took great interest in this matter, 
and made an official report on it. 

Considering the fact that Basilan Strait 
must some day be the great highway for ocean 
trafic from the Panama Canal to Far Eastern 
ports, and Zamboanga necessarily a great 
coaling port, there is every reason to believe 
that the Sibugay property will be developed 
at no very distant day. 

Soon after their arrival in Zamboanga, 
Messrs. Williamson and Redding acquired by 
purchase a fine piece of property with a sea 
frontage of 164’, adjoining the military reser- 
vation, where they have established their offices, 
warehouse and yard. They have made a close 
study of the native peoples along the coast 
and have won their confidence to such an extent 
that any member of the firm can go alone among 
them for weeks and months without fear of 
being molested. Mr. Redding has learned to 
read and write Moro, and to speak it as well. 

The experience of the firm in attempting to 
establish direct trade with the United States 
was instructive. One of the valuable forest 
products is almaciga, which is the base of 
copal varnish, It is quite plentiful, and can 
be secured through the Moros and wild people 
of the interior. The quoted price of almaciga 
in the trade journals of the United States is 
more than double its market value in Moroland, 
and yet when correspondence with several 
prominent varnish manufacturing companies 
in the homeland was opened, it was found that 
none of them would undertake to receive ship- 
ments except under the most exacting and 
discouraging conditions. So it was in other 
lines this trade must be carefully fostered 
and built up. 

Mr. Redding discovered placer gold on the 
Coruan River, about 35 ms. N. of Zamboanga 
on the E. coast of the peninsula. He spent 
6 mos. there in prospecting and washing. While 
not a practical miner he saw enough to convince 
him that with a fair amount of capital, a capable 
miner could obtain rich results. The gold is 


coarse and water plentiful. 

The country about Sibugay Bay is splendidly 
adapted to the cultivation of hemp and cocoa- 
nuts, and there is room there for thousands of 
settlers. Mr. M. A. Clarke, of Manila, estab- 
lished a cocoanut plantation there 2 yrs.ago, 
of which William Girvan is the manager, Al- 
ready 10,000 trees have been set out. ‘The 
country is well watered, the soil rich, and the 
rainfall reliable. 

Messrs. Williamson and Redding acquired 
by purchase a tract of land comprising about 
300 acres, on the W. side of Sibugay Bay. 
That was about 2 yrs. ago. There are 800 
bearing cocoanut trees on the place and the 
promoters are preparing to set out 5,000 more 
trees during the present year. They will 
also go extensively into rubber. They already 
have 500 para and ceara trees in the nursery 
ready to plant, and have ordered 5,000 more 
seedlings from the best markets. 

The Sibugay Bay country is already attract- 
ing a great deal of attention, not only on account 
of the favorable opportunities it offers in the 
way of agricultural lands, but because of its 
proximity to Zamboanga. Messrs, Williamson 
and Redding expect to have a good launch 
plying between their plantation and Zam- 
boanga within a few months’ time. 

At the present time Messrs. Williamson and 
Redding have a large force of men at work in 
the forests getting out molave, ipil, and other 
hard timbers which are marketed by the firm 
in their rough state. The firm has the contract 
to supply the flooring of the new provincial 
building at Zamboanga, now in course of con- 
struction. The flooring will be selected molave, 
hand sawed, and polished. Molave is con- 
sidered by many to be the most durable and 
beautiful of all native woods, and the flooring 
will be one of the features of this building in 
which nothing but native woods will be used. 
Messrs. Williamson and Redding are also pre- 
pared to fill orders for all kinds of piling and 
rough-hewn timbers 

Williamson Bros., Redding & Co. will be 
pleased to correspond with all who are interested 
in Zamboanga and the Moro Province, and who 
are desirous of investing there. Their knowl- 
edge of the country, the people, the products, 
resources and trade conditions is gained from 
long experience and can be relied upon. ‘Their 
cable address is ‘Potts,’ Zamboanga, and 
they use the A 1 cable code. 


BOGOBO LABORERS IN THE FANTASTICAL ATTIRE OF THEIR TRIBE 
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MESSRS. BEEBE, LYON & CO’S SAWMILL AND LUMBER INDUSTRY 


The development of the saw-milling and 
lumbering industry in the Moro Province has 
been necessarily slow and difficult, owing to 
the many obstacles to be overcome. The 
greatest wealth in the province, perhaps, is 
in its forests. The entire belt, from the 8th 
parallel S. to the Tawi-Tawi Group, contains 
vast forests of hard woods of the most valuable 
kind and many varieties more -easily worked 
that have a steady market throughout the Far 
East. Most of the timber is, however, far from 
established settlements ;transportationisdifficult, 
costly and uncertain; labor is unskilled, unreli- 
able and ignorant, and the demand is so variable 
as to make returns uncertain. Hitherto, the 
American authorities have had to depend upon 
the accumulated experience of the Spaniards, 
which has in many instances proved mislead- 
ing, their data being indefinite and pertaining 
to some particular locality, It takes capital, 
nerve and truly American enterprise to win 
under such conditions. 


had had about 14 mos.’ experience in handling 
native hard woods, first saw the advantages 
of handling the timbers found in the Moro 
Province. After making a thorough examina- 
tion in some of the best known districts, he 
found that the most practical place to start 
was on the Island of Basilan. In the fall of 
1902 the mill at Puerta Isabela commenced 
operations. It was equipped with an Aultman- 
Taylor circular saw—top and bottom—capable 
of cutting a 5’ log. This arrangement was 
eventually enlarged so that it could cut a 6’ log, 
bringing the capacity of the mill up to 8,000’ 
of hard lumber per day. It was originally 
built to cut 10,000' of American pine. In 
addition, there is a woodworking machine— 
edger—with a 24’ table, and a 24” surfacing 
machine manufactured by A. J, Adtkinson 
& Co. By the use of inserted teeth on the 
main saw, Mr. Lyon has found that he could 
cut the hardest native timber as readily as the 
softer varieties. 


INTERIOR OF MESSRS. BEEBE, LYON & CO’S SAWMILL AT PUERTA ISABELA, 


ISLAND OF 


It is, therefore, with pride that the business 
people of Zamboanga refer to the success of 
Messrs. Beebe, Lyon & Co., not only as a 
pioneer concern, but one that has become 
firmly established in the lumber business, 
It is the only notable concern in the Southern 
Islands today which saws and markets native 
lumber, and that alone. During the last few 
years various companies have shipped into the 
Philippine Islands, from the United States, 
a very large amount of American pine and 
redwood, amounting probably to between 
2,000,000 and 3,000,000’ per month. This has 
come directly into competition with the native 
lumber and made the establishment of mills 
throughout the Islands more difficult. With 
a well equipped sawmill at Puerta Isabela, 
Basilan. Island, and firmly established and 
well stocked yards at that place, at Zamboanga 
and Cebu, the firm of Beebe, Lyon & Co. is 
in a position today to supply the provincial 
markets with all of the native timber that 
they demand, at prices to suit. 

It has required infinite labor and patience, 
and a considerable amount of capital, to place 
Beebe, Lyon & Co, where they are today. 
It was in May, 1902, that the first post of the 
sawmill at Puerta Isabela was set up. Mr. F. 
C. Lyon, a thorough mill man, and one who 


BASILAN 


Mr. Lyon has personally conducted the mill 
during the entire time of its existence, has 
been his own engineer and filer, and has sawn 
every stick of timber that has been cut there. 
He is a man of large frame, iron constitution 
and indomitable will. He had to learn to 
adapt American methods to tropical milling, 
to judge and class the various native timbers, 
and hardest of all, to handle such labor as the 
country afforded. It took patience and un- 
tiring effort, but he accomplished it. Mr. Lyon 
is today probably better versed than any man 
in the Philippines, upon the subject of saw- 
milling in the tropics. 

Messrs. Beebe, Lyon & Co. received from the 
government a generous concession of land 
adjacent to Puerta Isabela, to which their 
efforts have been thus far confined, Under 
the existing conditions, only such timber as 
is found upon land sloping toward the sea or 
a deep river can be taken out. Not in any 
ease has timber been cut more than 5 ms. 
back from the coastline. The timber is taken 
out for the most part by Filipinos, under 
contract. They are paid by the cubic foot for 
logs delivered at the mill. The logging is all 
done by means of carabaos. When a tree is 
felled, the butt is sharpened, -and it is then 
hauled by carabaos to the nearest water. The 
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hard wood is all too heavy to float, so that it 
must be buoyed up with lighter logs. The 
rafts thus made are floated down to the sea, 
where they are held for a favorable tide upon 
which they can be carried down to the mill. 
An amusing incident of the carelessness and 
indifference of the Filipino was observed a 
short time ago. A number of rafts were coming 
along on a full tide toward the mill. Upon the 
foremost raft the native in charge was seated 
in a reclining position, indifferently smoking 
a cigarette and twanging on a guitar, When 
the raft reached the point where it devolved 
upon the raftsman to seize the rope, he was 
so engrossed in his amusement that he neglected 
the opportunity and the whole line of rafts 
slid by the mill and was carried on for a dis- 
tance of 8 ms. before they could be checked. 
On the return tide, the following day, the rafts 
came back, and strange to relate, the same 
occurrence was duplicated. It took nearly 
three days to land the rafts at the mill, yet 
the Filipino did not think that he lost any 
money on the deal. Sleds, chutes nor railways 
can be used on the Island. The various kinds 
of timber are found in distinct groups, The 
company pays to the government the regular 
forestry dues on all timber cut, which, in 
itself, is a heavy tax, but pays nothing else for 
its concession. Under the existing conditions, 
it is sometimes difficult to get any communica- 
tion to the proper authorities, and considerable 
time and expense is involved before the dues 
can be paid. 

There is no skilled labor obtainable in the 
district, nor, in .the opinion of Mr. Lyon, can 
the native labor be trained to do more than 
the rough work about the mill. The Yacanes, 
or natives of Basilan, are wild people, un- 
accustomed to hard work, and have been 
found to be utterly worthless as mill hands. 
Better results have been had from Moros and 
Filipinos, and they learn to become fairly 
faithful, but can not be trusted with other 
than the rough work. From the beginning, 
Beebe, Lyon & Co. determined to pay top-notch 
wages, and today are paying So cents Conant, 
for 10 hrs,” work, which is the highest wage 
paid in the province. 

CLASSES OF LumMBER.—The following notes 
on the classes of timber from Basilan, cut in 
Beebe, Lyon & Co’s. mill, will be of interest: 

Molave——Known as the queen of all 
native timbers. Grows to a height of from 
18 to 50’, and the logs run from 18 to 26” in 
diameter; is very hard and tough, with fre- 
quently a beautiful grain, susceptible of a 
high. polish; is not attacked by insects and 
stands any kind of weather; is the best piling 
known. Some timbers of Molave, which were 
cut 27 yrs. ago for the Spanish Marine Hospital 
at Puerta Isabela and have since lain on a 
hillside, were recently sawn up in Beebe, Lyon 
& Co’s. mill, and found to be perfectly sound. 
They have been used in the construction of 
the new government building at Zamboanga. 
Molave is easily cut, either green or dry. Beebe, 
Lyon & Co’s. mill has cut about 100,000 feet. 

Ipil—aA hard wood, dark red in color, and 
one of the finest general building material 
found in the Islands. Logs are cut from 50 to 
70’ in the clear, and from 14 to 40” in diameter. 
This wood ranks among the most valuable, is 
easily cut and finds ready sale. Beebe, Lyon 
& Co’s. mill has cut about 150,000’, 

Yacal.—Grows to a height of 70’ in the clear; 
logs measure from 14 to 30” in diameter; is 
hard and’ very strong, able to bear a severe 
strain; is used for the keels of vessels, for boat- 
building, sternposts, bridging, etce.; is very 
durable. Brings a good price in the market. 
Beebe, Lyon & Co’s. mill has cut about 200,000’ 
of this wood. 

Pagatpat.—A hard wood which grows in salt 
water along the seacoast and is particularly 
valuable in shipbuilding. Is dark brown in 
color,, very tough, stands exposure to tropical 
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EDGER AND SURFACING MACHINE, MESSRS. BEEBE, LYON & CO. 


heat and rain without cracking and stands a 
heavy strain. Logs measure from 60 to 70’ 
in length, and 12 to 45” in diameter. Beebe 
Lyon & Co’s. mill has cut about 200,000’. 
Camagon (bastard ebony).—Is one of the 
finest of the hard woods, The outer portion is 
light in color and the heart red and black. It 
is capable of a high polish and makes very fine 
furniture. Logs measure from 30 to 50’ in 
length, and 12 to 30” in diameter. The heart 
measures from 3 to 8” in diameter. Has the 


log usually showing a bird’s-eye effect that is 
very pretty and unique in tropical woods. 
Beebe, Lyon & Co.’s mill has cut 250,000’ of this 
timber. 

Lumbauyau.—Is fairly plentiful. It seems 
to be peculiarly proof against the climatic 
conditions and the attacks of insects that des- 
troy imported lumber. Logs measure fom 5or 
to 80’ in length, and 12 to 90” in diameter. 
It is used in the manufacture of sash and doors, 
in furniture, and in general house construction. 


MILL, DOCK AND LUMBER SHIPMENT, MESSRS. BEEBE, LYON & CO. 


company’s sloop, Helena, about’15 tons, make 
three trips a week across the -Basilan Straits 
(20 ms.) carrying 7,000’ each time. 

In October, 1905, after the big fire at Cebu, 
Beebe, Lyon & Co. established a yard at that 
point with a supply of 200,000’ of all kinds and 
dimensions. In order to supply the yard the 
company purchased the American schooner 
Peerless, 225 tons. The Peerless was built at 
Seattle, and is a 3-masted schooner 127’ inlength, 
35’ beam and of hold. It has a capacity of 
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PUERTA ISABELA IN BACKGROUND 


properties of ebony. Beebe, Lyon & Co’s. mill 
has cut about 25,000’, 

Guijo.—Is one of the most plentiful varieties 
of hard wood. It is used in all kinds of general 
construction work; is standard and valuable. 
Logs measure from 60 to 80’ in the clear, 
and are from 12 to 80” in diameter. Beebe, 
Lyon & Co’s. mill has cut about 1,250,000’ of 
guijo. 

All of the above timbers are too heavy to 
float and cannot be rafted except with lighter 
timber. They are, however, easily cut with the 
circular saw, when the man at the lever under- 
stands their peculiarities, 

There are three classes of soft woods found 
on Basilan which are valuable in construction 
and cabinet work. They are:-— 

Calantas.—In logs usually from 14 to 16” in 
diameter, This wood is of particular value as 
a cabinet and furniture wood, the perimeter of 


It is reddish in color and very similar in many 
ways to California redwood. Beebe, Lyon & 
Co,’s. mill has cut about 1,500,000’. 

Lauan—Is noted for its beautiful grain. It 
resembles quite closely the American pine. 
Logs measure from 50 to8o’, and 12 to 70” in 
diameter. There are three classes, distinguish- 
able by their color—white, light red and dark 
red. ‘This lumber is used in sidings and ceilings 
and in general construction. Beebe, Lyon & 
Co.’s mill has cut 500,000’. 

LuMBER Yarps.—The first yard established 
by Beebe, Lyon & Co. was at Puerta Isabela, 
where a large supply is always on hand. About 
2 yrs. ago, however, the company’s business in 
Zamboanga increased to such an extent that it 
became necessary to establish a permanent 
yard there, where a supply of 200,000’ of ail 
kinds and dimensions is kept on hand. The 
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300,000’ of hard timber, and draws 12’ 6’ when 
loaded. Captain Ellis is her master and is 
justly proud of his boat, 

Boat Buiipinc.—The company has made 
some very successful experiments in boat 
building. The sloop Helena is their best effort 
She is 40’ long, 12’ beam and 5’ 6” deep. She 
is sloop-rigged and has proved to be very fast. 
Unloaded she draws but 18”, and, with 7,000’ 
of hard timber aboard, only 4’ 6”. 

In addition, the company has built ro staunch 
surf boats which have found ready sale in the 
local market. 

Beebe, Lyon & Co. are in the lumber and 
milling business to stay. They have worked 
hard and justly deserve the success they have 
attained. Dr. Beebe personally manages the 
Zamboanga office, and looks after the growing 
business of the firm abroad. 
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District 
of Davao 


The District of Davao is the land of promise 
for the white settler. Its broad fertile valleys 
have never known the spade or the hoe; nor 
its magnificent stretches of forests the axe of 
civilized man. Hitherto its broad,  swift- 
flowing rivers have only served as waterways 
for the cascoes of a handful of wild and timid 
people who live in the mountain fastnesses, 
and only venture into the lowlands to fish 
and hunt. This magnificent district, with 
its 300,000 acres of choice agricultural land, 
its unlimited forest wealth, its grand stretches 
of cattle ranges, its undeveloped water power, 
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and the energy to attack the jungles and savages 
of far-off Davao, and to make himself a home. 
He urged others to follow his example. They 
followed his advice. Success has crowned their 
efforts. 

Today there are 35 American plantations 
scattered along the Gulf of Davao, from the 
Tagun River on the N. to the rock-bound Point 
Bafios on the S., and three score hardy Amer- 
icans are braving the jungle and hardships 
of pioneer life to delve out the agricultural and 
forest riches of the district. Incidentally they 
are carrying civilization into the mountain 


Lieutenant Epwarp C. Bouton, Governor af the Davao District, and four of his interpreters; in front 
in white, Sk. Jose Bastrpa y RaMon (Spaniard); rear row, reading from left to right, Sr. RIcaRDO 
PeLayvo, Secretary to the Governor; Sr. TEopORO Pata Git (Visayan), and Sr. ANGEL BRIOSO 


and its unexplored mineral resources, is one of 
nature’s grandest storehouses. It needs only 
American capital and lion-hearted American 
pioneers to make it one of the richest sections 
of Greater America. 

First AND ONLY AMERICAN SETTLEMENT 
IN THE Pumirrpines—Davao can lay claim 
to being the first and only American settlement 
in the Philippine Archipelago. Among the 
first American volunteer soldiers who were 
sent there in December, 1899, to raise Old 
Glory and declare American sovereignty along 
the shores of the gulf, was one man at least 
of the pioneer stock that reclaimed from jungle 
and savage the Great West. Captain J. L. 
Burchfield, who believes in the civilization of 
the American plow and sawmill, saw in Davao 
the promised land. Like his forefathers who 
carved the great State of Kentucky out of the 
wilderness a century before, he had the pluck 


fastnesses of the savage tribes of Mindanao, 
teaching these simple people the use of the hoe 
and ax, and the value of industry. Thousands 
of these mountain people are now living in good 
houses, eating good food, and adapting civilized 
dress: They are laying aside their spears 
and kris, engaging in agriculture, and, in some 
eases, sending their children to school. 
Hemp 1s Kinc 1n Davao.—Hemp is king 
in Davao, and the cocoanut is crown prince. 
While there is a bright future for cacao, rubber, 
gutta percha, coffee, sugar, and other products, 
hemp and copra are the great staples. For 
some years prior to the entrance of American 
capital and enterprise, a few Filipino and 
Spanish planters in the district had hemp under 
cultivation. At that time the annual exports 
did not amount to more than 2,500 piculs 
(133 1/3 Ibs. to the picul). In the old days the 
Spanish authorities did not give adequate 
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protection, the mountain tribes were always 
at war among themselves, and commercial 
enterprise was not encouraged by the govern- 
ment. 

Today, in the District of Davao alone, there 
are 3,500,000 hemp plants under cultivation, 
covering 10,000 acres of land. At the present 
time the monthly shipments amount to 2,500 
piculs valued at P50,000, and it is estimated 
that in 18 mos. from date the shipments will 
have increased four fold. 

The profits to planters are substantial. The 
soil is rich and the rainfall evenly distributed 
and plentiful, so that hemp is matured in from 
18 to 20 os. from planting, afterwards yielding 
a continuous crop, under the present ccnditions 
of cultivation, for 16 yrs. Some planters 
estimate the profit in planting hemp as high 
as 40 per cent. Ifa practicable hemp-strip- 
ping machine is placed on the market the profit 
will be enormously increased, because, at the 
present time, the planter must share equally 
with the strippers the market price of the fiber 
he strips. Hemp is the only agricultural 
product known that costs half of its market 
value to harvest. 

Copra Inpustry In Irs Inrancy.—The 
copra industry in the district is still practically 
in its infancy. There are some few groves 
of cocoanuts in bearing, and regular shipments 
of copra are being made. Since the Anierican 
invasion, however, the acreage of cocoanuts 
has been enormously increased, and the pro- 
ductiveness of the trees will possibly be in- 
creased in like proportion, as modern scientific 
methods in planting and cultivation are being 
adopted, In this connection the writer saw 
a tree ro yrs. old which had 240 nuts on it 
by actual count. This was, however, pheno- 
menal, Planters are figuring on an average 
yield of too nuts per tree annually, and if they 
secure that the profits in the industry will be 
enormous. Government experts say that the 
copra from Davao contains a higher percentage 
of oil than that from any other districts in the 
Islands, The nuts are very large, too, Gov- 
ernor Bolton estimates that there are about 
75,000 acres of first-class cocoanut land avail- 
able for settlement in the District of Davao. 

Many hemp planters in Davao are inter- 
planting their hemp with cocoanut trees The 
hemp plants are set out 9’ apart, and every 
fourth plant replaced with a young cocoanut. 
In the District of Davao it required about 
7 yrs. for a cocoanut tree to come into full 
bearing. The planters calculate that by the 
time their hemp crops begin to deteriorate 
they will have full-bearing cocoanut groves, 
which will produce steadily through at least 
two generations of man. 

Cacao was at one time king in a small way 
in Davao. Prior to 1896 a few Spanish and 
Filipino planters possessed orchards which 
yielded large returns; but during the insurrec- 
tion of that year, many of these orchards were 
burned by the lawless element, and the re- 
maining trees were destroyed by insects. The 
industry is being revived by the Americans, 
however, and many Spanish and native planters 
are following along. Modern methods of 
fighting the insect pests will be adopted, and 
it is hoped in 5 yrs.’ time to again make cacao 
a staple of the district. 

Timper ReEsouRcES.—Very little has yet 
been done towards utilizing the extensive 
timber resources of the country. There are 
immense tracts of molave, ebony, ipil, and 
other famous hardwoods of Mindanao, in the 
district, and there is a tremendous quantity 
of undeveloped water power throughout Davao. 
To develop this particular source of wealth will 
require large capital, as well as energy and 
enterprise. An up-to-date sawmill is one of 
the things Davao most needs, and there is a 
grand opening there for a practical man with 
the necessary amount of capital. 

Pusntic Roaps.—As yet the district is prac- 
tically without roads. The old military trail 
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THE ABOVE Map, which is merely an outline sketch made by Governor E. C. Bolton from his own field notes 
and sketches, shows in detail the lands in the Davao District available for agriculture. They are but a fraction of the 
total area, which is mountainous and heavily timbered. 

The lands open to settlement are better watered, perhaps, than any in the archipelago. The great forest reserves about 
Mount Apo and along the entire coast give an assurance that the rain supply will always be generous and inexhaustible. 
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GOVERNOR BOLTON AND PARTY IN A FIELD OF 16-YEAR-OLD HEMP AT SANTA CRUZ 


which leads along the coast from Davao §S. to 
Sarangani Bay is available only for animals. 
The plantations established at the present 
time all are along the coast, or on navigable 
rivers, so that the planters have not as yet 
suffered materially from the lack of a highway. 
But a good wagon road will open up an immense 
area of new country, and facilitate business 
greatly. Estimate has been made of a road 
from the Pueblo of Davao to Santa Cruz, a 
distance of 30 ms., ranging from P3,000 to 
P8,oco per mile, not including bridges over 
the Davao and Siraon rivers, which alone 
would cost P'100,000, The river beds are full of 
gravel, and there are immense heaps of broken 
coral rock along the beach that would be avail- 
able for ballast. It is likely that the govern- 
ment will soon be in position toassist the district 
in this direction. The planters are all willing 
to give every assistance in their power to bring 
ibout the consummation of this imiprovement. 

PROBLEM OF LasBor.—The labor question 
has not up to the present time been of vital 
importance in the district, although it is one 
that will require careful study and handling 
in the future. The population of the wild 
tribes in the district is about 50,000, Formerly 
they all lived in the hills, where the bulk of 
them still remain, Since they are no longer 
at war, however, and have found the American 
able and willing to protect them against their 
old enemy, the slave-trader, they are frequenting 
the settlements along the coast more than 
in former years. They are docile, easy-going, 
and far more willing to work than their 
northern neighbors During the entire Amer- 
ican occupation they have never committed 
any outrages against Americans in the districts, 
Isolated planters goamong them unarmed and say 
that they rarely steal, pay their just debts, and 
have many virtues that their civilized neigh- 
bors might do well to imitate. 

These wild people, as they are called, make 
the best laborers the planters have been able 
to obtain anywhere. Sunday is universally 
observed throughout the district, but aside 
from this there are many laborers among these 
wild people who work day in and day out 
through the year The bulk of them, however, 
must occasionally take a week or a month off 
to hunt in the mountains or trade with neigh- 
bormg tribes. The planters have learned to 
deal very gently with these people. The first 
step towards securing their services as laborers 
is to build them a village in the plantation 
Today very substantial villages are to be found 
at Cooksville on the Bulatakay River, and 
it the plantation of the Jolo Planting Company, 
on the Padada River. At the first-named 
place an average of roo laborers per day can 
be turned out, and at the latter hacienda 50. 
The wage is 50c. Philippine currency per diem 
This money all finds its way back into the 
plantation store, where the planter makes a 
handsome profit. If the planter chances to be 
a shrewd trader, he can buy forest products, 


such as beeswax and almaciga (mountain 
palay), and make a good profit by shipping 
it to the Pueblo of Dayao or Zamboanga 
In some places the wild people refuse to accept 
cash as wages, preferring to take merchandise 
in exchange for their labor. 

Lasor May Bs Importep.—The planters’ 
association, an organization embracing the 
American and Spanish planters, is already pre- 
paring to import labor of the right sort. At 
the next meeting of the organization a com- 
mission will probably be appointed to investi- 
gate the matter and report. During the past 
2 yrs. Japanese labor has been tried, but 
with poor results. The Japanese will only 
do the stripping, which pays best, and in addition 
are restless and often unreliable. Several 
batches of Visayan laborers from Cebu were 
also imported. They proved to be for the most 
part town people, unaccustomed to laboring 
in fields, lazy and discontented, and indifferent 
to the planters’ interests as weil as to their 
own, ‘The plan now is to secure laborers from 
the agricultural districts of the N., and to offer 
them such inducements that they will become 
permanent settlers in the district. Major 
General Wood, as Governor of the Moro Prov- 
ince, gave his hearty support and codperation 
to the efforts of the planters along these lines. 
Recently he offered his despatch boat Sabah, 
free of charge, to transport laborers to Davao 
from any part of the Philippine Islands. 

CiimatE or Davao.—The climate of the 
District of Davao is delightful, despite the 
fact that the entire district is 5S. of the 8th 
parallel of latitude There is practically no 
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very hot season, while during the winter season 
it is always delightfully cool—for the Tropics. 
At all seasons the nights are cooi and often 
cold. In January the writer often slept under 
double blankets while travelling through the 
district, and that at the sea level. The records 
show that it is a healthy place to live in as 
well. The planters are a fine looking, hardy 
lot of men, and most of them are out in the sun 
from early until late without feeling any evil 
effects. The following record of rainfall was 
kept by Dr. R. King Cole for the government 


Greatest daily rainfa}], 1904... 137.6 mm 
Trimonthly rainfall, 1904...... 206.0 ‘* 


May, 1904.. 228 mm.May, 1905... 417 mm 
Aug. 1904. 173 “* Aug. 1905... 328 “ 


Total rainfall 1904__ 2. 


8S mm. 


Average daily temperature, at Davao, Min- 
danae, P.1. from November tst, 1902, to October 
31st 1903. 


November 1902 
December = 
January 1903 
February a 
March e 
April ee 
May " 
June be 
July 
August 
September 
October 


General average 


Maximum temperature of 


the year 92° April 19th, 1903 
Minimum temperature of the 

year 71° Dee, 13th 1902 
Greatest daily range 15° On several dates 
Least daily range 4° May 18th, 1903 


Average daily temperature from November 
1st 1903, to October 31st, 1904, inclusive. 


6.4. m. 2. p.m. 6. P.M. Ay 
November 1903 a 84.3 82.5 80.6 
December ie 74.4 83.5 81.2 79.7 
January 1904 73.7 838.5 80.3 79.2 
February of 74.0 83.5 81.9 79.5 
March . 73.2 84.0 81.0 79.4 
April - 74.8 85.2 81.7 80.6 
May 2 75.3 84.6 82.4 80.8 
June 75.4 83.8 82.1 80.4 
July 74.6 84.6 83.6 80.9 
August 75.0 $4.4 82.0 380.6 
September a 76.8 8 8 80.9 


0 


October 
Genera] average, 


Maximum temperature for 
the year, 


89° Oct. 18th and Oet, 23 


1904. 
Minimum temperature for 
the year 70° March 9th, 1904. 
Greatest daily ranze 14° March 16th and Oct. 
23rd, 1904. 
Least daily range 2° Dee. 15th 1903, and 


Jan. 2nd, 1904, 
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HARBOR OF DAVAO, WITH SENOR BUNGOY’s sLooP GLOR/A IN THE FOREGROUND 


DAVAO DISTRICT DESCRIBED 
(By Governor Bolton) 


The District of Davao is called by its white 
settlers the white man’s Paradise of the Philip- 
pines. It is the most easterly of the five 
districts composing the Moro Province, and 
the most southerly of the four mainland dis- 
tricts, its S. extremity being 100 ms. S. of the 
N. coast of Borneo, extending 5 deg. 20 min. 
to 8 deg. N. L., and from 131 deg. 27 min. to 
132 deg. 38 min. W. S. Its greatest width is 
72 and its greatest length 160 ms. 

Topography and Habitation —The Gulf of 
Davao is a deep indentation in the S. almost 
dividing the district, the head of the gulf being 
only 42 ms. S. of the N. boundary. The gulf 
is 37 ms. wide by 87 ms. long. 

There are five great mountain chains in the 
district, one in the E., one in the N., and three 
to the W. These mountains, together with 
the gulf, divided the district into five natural 
divisions, convenient for descriptions. 

The East Coast.—Beginning at the E., the 
first division will be called “The East Coast.” 
This is a narrow watershed bordering the Pacific 
Ocean throughout its length, extending from 
San Agustin Point to 8 deg. N. L., a distance 
of 105 ms. The first 30 ms. of this coastline 
N. from San Agustin is mountainous and 
rockbound; beyond that point the mountain- 
slopes approach and recede from the coast 
irregularly forming numerous wide recesses or 
narrow valleys. 

Pujada Bay, 30 ms, N. of San Agustin 
Point, is the only harbor. It is nearly cir- 
cular in shape and about 12 ms. in diameter, 
forming a perfect anchorage and protection 
for all classesof ships. Thetown of Mati, situated 
at the head of the bay, is one of the five muni- 
cipalities of the district, and a shipping point 
for almaciga, cattle, and hemp in small quan- 
tities. There is ample level land in this locality 
but little of it is suitable for hemp. It is an 
ideal country, however, for cattle grazing, 
cocoanuts and sugar cane. The rainfall is 
light, streams are plentiful, and the climate 
healthy. There are 9,000 head of cattle at 
Mati, and a number of small hemp and cocoanut 
plantations. ; 

Mayo Bay lies to the N., separated from 
Pujada Bay by a narrow tongue of land. There 
“are several suitable locations for hemp open 
and available here. 

Caraga, the next municipality, lies 30 ms. 
N. of Mati. There are several thousand acres 
of land suitable for cattle grazing and cocoanut 


growing, but practically no hemp land. This 
particular locality is subject to droughts. 

Baganga, the third municipality, lies 20 ms. 
N. of Caraga. Here there are several thousand 
acres of available hemp land lying in river 
valleys and a number of small plantations of 
from 5,000 to 15,000 hills that could probably 
be bought from the natives There is one 
American plantation at Baganga managed 
by Mr Christian Ade in which three other 
Americans are interested, each paying a small 
monthly installment. The plantation is in 
a prosperous condition and contains some 
40,000 hills. 

There is a considerable amount of beach land 
in this locality suitable for cocoanuts, 

Cateel, the fourth muni¢ipality, lies 20 ms. 
N. of Baganga, at the mouth of the Cateel 
River, the largest stream on the E. coast. 
The river valley is narrow but deep, and there 
is land between the coast and the mountains 
and also around the Village of Boston, 6 ms. 
N. There is a small amount of good hemp 
land in this region, although the greater part 
of it is better adapted to the cultivation of 
cocoanuts, cacao, and rice. The inhabitants 
of this first division are friendly and tractable. 
The coast pesple are of Visayan origin or 
christianized Mandayas. The mountain folk 
are called Mandayas or Mansacas. ‘hey are 
numerous, but wild and timid. Mayo Bay 
contains a small settlement of Moros, the only 
one on the Pacific Coast. 

The only forest products shipped out are 
almaciga and beeswax, at Mati. A_ serious 
drawback to this region is its comparative 
isolation from outside world, from November 
ist to April 1st of each year, owing to prevail- 
ing storms, 

The S. half of the coast also has less rainfall 
and is more subject to protracted droughts 
than the upper of N. half. Labor is very 
cheap, Po.z5 per day being the established 
wage. There are ample men of the working 
ciass, but the people as a whole are lazy and 
shiftless. The fanlt can be removed to a great 
degree, no doubt, by fair treatment and patience 
as the inhabitants are exceptionally tractable. 

The Cateel River at any point above 12 ms. 
from its mouth would furnish ample water 
power for any project. Tarragona Creek and 
Baganga and Caraga rivers would all furnish 
power for sawmills or similar industries, within 
4 ms. of their mouths. The mountain slopes 
facing this entire coast is forest-covered, con- 
taining a great supply of the hard woods of the 
various groups 

Second Division—The second division is 
the Upper Agusan Valley. This great valley 


is drained by the Agusan River and six large 
tributaries. It is from 6 to 15 ms. wide and 
extends from the 7th deg. N, latitude to the 
8th or N. boundary of the district; thence it 
debouches into a great plain in N. Surigao. 
This great valley defies a brief description or 
even a rough estimate of its agricultural value 
owing to the diversified character of the terrain 
and soil, and on account of the great forests 
covering it. It is a low flatiron-shaped plateau 
tilted up at the S. or toe end and extending 
far inside of the S. watersheds. Through its 
center flows the Agusan (Butuan) River whose 
course is at right angles with numerous rivers 
flowing into the ocean and gulf up the Mati 
Peninsula. There it flows parallel with and 
in an opposite direction to the Tagun River at a 
distance varying from 30 to 8ms. There is an 
immense amount of fine hemp, rubber and pine 
lands available. Hard woods, almaciga, bees- 
wax, rattan, and other forest products are 
abundant. The land is practically level and 
forest-covered. In general the clearing of this 
lant would be easy though in some localities 
heavy. The Agusan River is navigable for 
boats of 4’ draft for 55 ms, up from the N 
boundary of the district (8 deg.). Water power 
is abundant and distributed. There is a popu- 
lation of several thousand Mandayans in the 
valley, and as many more in the N. slopes 
on either side. They are gentle and tractable 
and of good physique, but not accustomed to 
work, They will quickly settle around an 
American plantation in large numbers for 
protection against slave raiders, tribal quarrels, 
etc. Communication with the Gulf of Davao 
could readily be opened by cutting a road across 
from Compostela to the forks of the Tagun, a 
distance of about 22 ms. A pack trail connecting 
these two points has been frequently recom- 
mended by Governor Bolton, and is now under 
consideration by the Legislative Council at 
Zamboanga. Communication by way of the 
mouth of the Agusan is laborious and tedious, 
an empty banca taking five days to go from 
Compostela to Butuan, and eight days to return. 
A settler going under present conditions to the 
Upper Agusan Valley (Compostela) would 
have great difficulty in transporting his effects 
and would virtually be cut off from the outside 
world except at rare intervals, A trail or a road 
can be put through this region within one day’s 
travel of the Americans on the Tagun at the 
head of steam navigation on the Tagun River, 

Third Division—The third division is the 
Gulf of Davao region. ‘The gulf drains a basin 
58 ms. in width by 65 ms. in length. The 
watershed on the E. is from 6 to 20 ms. in depth, 
on the N. 37 ms., and on the W. from 40 10 6 
ms. South of the mouth of the gulf (Point 
Bafios) the W. shore line extends to Point 
Sarangani, 25 ms. in a straight line. ‘The 
watershed along this portion of the ceast ayer- 
ages15 ms. ‘The principal rivers and streams 
draining this basin are, on the E. the Sumiug 
and Piso, on the N. the Hijo, Tagun, Tuganay, 
Lasang, and Davao, and on the W. the Matina, 
Talomo, Lipadas, Siraoan, Quinucul, Tagulaya, 
Balutacay, Padada, Tibungoy, Lais, and Nuin 
rivers. The S. half of the E. shore of the gulf, 
from point San Agustin to Coabo, is subject 
to droughts and has light rainfall, and it is 
suited for the cultivation of cocoanuts. The 
forest product is almaciga. The inhabitants 
are Visayans and Manobo Christians. From 
Coaho N. there are tens of thousands of good 
hemp and cocoanut land along the Sumlug, 
Piso, Magnaga, Matiao, and Copiat creeks, 
Almaciga, hard woods, beeswax, and rattan 
ure found in large quantities. The inhabitants 
are Moros on the coast and Mandayans inland. 

tribes are friendly and peaceable, the 
only people that have ever caused any trouble 
in that region being the Managusans, living 
at the headwaters of the Agusan River across 
the mountain chain. 

Fourth Division—This division lies on the 
N. shore of the gulf and includes the Hijo 
Valley to the Davao Valley, and the bottom 
lands of the Tuganay, Lasang, Libaganun, 
and Madaun rivers. The last two named are 
practically salt sr fg and the land surrounding 
them is particularly favorable for cocoanuts. 
The other rivers named are large, fresh water 
streams flowing through fine hemp country. 
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ABACA PLANT 6 MOS. AFTER PLANTING, PLANTATION OF THE MINDANAO 
ESTATES COMPANY, PADADA RIVER VALLEY 


The Tagun is the deepest river in the division 
and is navigable for boats drawing 8’ for 10 
ms., and for boats drawing 24’ for 22 ms. At 
this point is the junction of the Saug and 
Libaganun rivers (Two Libaganun Rivers), 
each draining fertile valleys below this fork. 
The Tagun does not flow through a valley 
proper but through a great wooded plain ex- 
tending from the Agusan Divide to the Davao 
Divide, and towards its mouth the land adja- 
cent to the river is swampy. The soil in this 
river system is suitable for hemp, cacao, and 
rubber, but not for cocoanuts. Forest pro- 
ducts such as palma brava, nipa, wax, hard- 
woods, and rattan, are abundant, although 
there is no almaciga. Along the shore are 
Moro settlements (13 all told) organized into 
a ward with officials, police, etc. The interior 
people are of the Mandayan Tribe, all friendly, 
tractable, and fairly good workers. 

The Tagun River is subject to frequent 
high floods from June to December of each 
year, but does not overflow. It is difficult 
to ascend at times owing to the floating trees. 
On the other hand this region appears to have 
a more evenly distributed and heavier rainfall 
than other parts of the district. 

The Hijo and Lasang rivers are navigable 
for small boats for 1 m. above the mouth. 
They have a swift current and are subject to 
frequent raises which do not overflow the banks. 
There are several thousand acres of good hemp 
land along each of these rivers, and they could 
furnish power for mills or tramways. Hard 
woods, wax, and rattan are the ordinary forest 
products. The inhabitants are the same as 
given for the Tagun. 

The Tuganay is a tide-water river for 14 
ms., and is-very swampy up to that point. 
From there up for 12 ms. the land is fertile 
and suitable for hemp and similar crops, On 
the upper waters is found fine timber. The 
water power is very limited. From Lasang 
to Davao the beach land is spoiled by a narrow 
swamp lying 100 yds. or less from the beach. 


There are only a few limited tracts here suit- 
able for hemp and cocoanuts. There is some 
valuable timber along this coast. Samal 
Island, lying opposite the land just described, 
a distance of ? m., contains a great quantity 
of molave and other valuable timber, also 
several thousand acres of grazing land. The 
soil is too shallow for hemp, while cocoanuts 
thrive along the shore. The inhabitants are 
Dinagats (erroneously called Samales), about 
1,000 in number. They are good workers 
and the most docile of the gulf tribes, 


The Davao River bottom lands are entirely 
taken up by Filipino hemp plantations for 
12 ms. of its course. There are fertile forest- 
covered uplands E. of the river, but no con- 
venient communication either to the river or 
the coast. In the vicinity of the Pueblo of 
Davao, near, the river’s mouth, there are 
several thousand acres of grass land suitable 
for grazing and about 1,000 acres of sugar cane. 


The W. shore of the gulf, from Davao to 
Astorga, 22 ms. S., is dotted with Visayan 
villages, and the land adjacent to the sea is 
taken up by hemp and cocoanut planters. 
Inside of this fringe of settlements and planta- 
tions, from Davao to Siraoan, there are not 
less than 30,000 acres of good hemp land, 
forest-covered, containing small scattered set- 
tlements of Bagobos, Atas, and Guiangas, 
all friendly, tractable, and organized into 
wards. This region is in the shape of a para- 
lellogram about 10 ms. N. and S. by 7 ms. E. 
and W., bounded on the N. by the Talomo 
River, on the E. by the same river, on the S. 
by the Gulf of Davao, and on the Apo Range 
of mountains. 


Beyond the Talomo River the country is 
still level and fertile, but the Talomo and 
Tumungan Tuli and other rivers bevond the 
described limits flow through deep cafions 
ranging from 600’ to Soo’ in depth. 

There are numerous fine water courses 
throughout this region capable of furnishing 
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power for any practicable project. Labor is 
not sufficient to cultivate any great percentag 
of this tract, and would have to be imported 
for large or numerous plantations. Much 
of the forest timber is available and the rubber 
appears to-be of a very fair quality. Rubber 
trees are said to be abundant. 

Beyond Daliaon this basin rapidly narrows 
until at Astorga the mountains slope practically 
te the sea. At a point 29 ms. from) Davao 
the mountains recede again forming a small 
semicircular basin around Santa Cruz. The 
land about here is cut up by numerous small 
and large plantations, but from about 4 ms. S. 
of the former there are 2,con or 3,000 acres of 
fertile forest land in a narrow strip between 
the hills and the gulf. 


At Digos, 45 ms. S. of Davao by -road and 
28 ms. by sea, the spur of hills lying S. from 
Santa Cruz disappears, leaving an open coast- 
line S. as far as Malalag. This is the opening 
of the Padada River basin which extends W. 
and NW. to the Davao-Cotabato Divide, N 
to Mount Apo, and S. to the beginning of the 
Malalag Hills at Mount Uptaloo. Through 
the center of this basin flows the Padada River, 
a shallow swift stream subject to high floods, 
rising between the Apo and Matulung ranges. 
The basin is also drained by the Balutacay 
River, rising in Apo Volcano. There is a great 
deal of valuable hemp land on either side of this 
river, a number of grass fields, and consider- 
able swampy country. The river is not navig- 
able for boats of any kind beyond the last few 
miles, but loaded rafts can be sent down from 
40 ms. inland. The land is level and trails 
fair, but transportation for stores and effects 
of all kinds is difficult owing to the swiftness 
and shallowness of the river, and the absence 
of roads. The land within this basin is so 
diversified that it may be said to be suitable 
for almost any tropical agricultural project 
The Padada River has several large tributaries 
and at any point of its course could afford 
power for any project. 


The forest products are beeswax and timber. 
The superior groups of timber are nowhere 
found convenient along the lower course of 
the river, but the upper stretches near the 
divide hold valuable forests. The inhabitants 
of this region are Calagans and Tagacaolos near 
the coast, and Bagobos and Bilans in the 
interior. The coast people are*all organized 
and partially civilized; the interior people are 
friendly but wild and timid and suspicious of 
strangers, They recognize the authority of 
the district officials but are governed by their 
own chiefs and laws. There is a great deal 
of available material for labor in the interior 
of this region. 

From Malalag S. to Point Baiios the available 
land is contained in small basins or recesses of 
from 2,000 to 3,000 each. This is nearly all 
good hemp land, and there is a great deal of 
fine cocoanut land along the beach. There 
is almaciga, biaonut, beeswax, rattan, and 
hard woods along the coast, butit is not utilized. 
The Malita and Lais rivers could furnish power 
for small mills. There is available open land for 
settlers at Malalag, Tibungoy, Talagutun, 
Cabitougan, Lauwa, Lapuan, Calian, Linadesan 
and Culaman. 


Beyond Point Bajfios to Point Sarangani there 
is no good fertile land in tracts large enough 
for a plantation. There is a great supply of 
almaciga and biao nut, and in Spanish times 
there was a flourishing trade in those articles 
at Magulibas and Nuim. Opposite, 6 ms. S. 
of Nuin, lie the Sarangani Islands containing 
about 20 and 12 sq. ms. respectively. The 
larger has considerable pasture and cocoanut 
land and timber. It is mountainous in the 
N., W., and center. The smaller island is forest- 
covered but much lower than the other and 
contains rubber and rattan. This island also 
has two fine harbors for small steamers. All 
steamers en route to and from Davao pass through 
the channel between these islands and the 
mainland. 

Frijtk Diviston—West of the Malalag Range 
of mountains which form the W. boundary 
of the fifth division (Sarangani) and N. of 
Sarangani Bay, lies a grassy plain gently sloping 
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toward ‘be bay forming the basin of the Boayan 
River. is s plain is the finest pasture land in 
the ies It is 22 ms. in length by 6 ms. in 
breadth, is well watered, and is dotted with 
clumps or belts of timber. Sarangani has a 
good deal of fine cocoanutland and some valuable 
timber forests along its E. shore. The coast 
inhabitants are Moros (4,000), the interior 
people are Bilans. They are friendly and 
tractable. 

Available Lands in Davao—It is estimated 
that there are in the District of Davao 150,000 
acres of available or comparatively accessible 
hemp lands, possibly 75,000 acres of cocoanut 
land, and undetermined but large tracts of 
valuable forest lands; and including all the 
country S. of Sarangani Bay 100,coo acres 
of pasture land. As the country becomes 
filled up good roads will open the now inacces- 
sible lands to cultivation. Water power is 
so fairly distributed throughout the district 
and large swift moving streams so numerous 
that it is unnecessary to describe them in 
detail. 

Forest products of district are almaciga, 
biaonut, rattan, beeswax, hard woods, orna- 
mental woods, tangal bark, cinnamon bark, 
and rubber. Some of these articles have been 
partially exploited, others not at all. 

The climate is healthy and the temperature 
moderate and even. Rainfall is heavy but 
fairly distributed throughout the year except 
from February rst to May 1st, during which 
period the showers are light and infrequent 
making it practicable to clear off the land and 
burn the fallen timber and brush. 

Inhabitants and Labor— The inhabitants of 
this district are, roughly:— 


Visayans_ = 7000 
Moros... , 1600 
Europeans and Americans (aside 

from officials)____.. ‘ : 72 
Chinese and Japanese hn beegriaas 200 
Non-Christian Tribes 4200 


The people are friendly throu; ghont the 
district, easily managed, and as a rule when 
handled patiently and justly satisfactory labor- 
ers when they work. Their greatest drawback 
is their dislike of steady employment and fond- 
ness for rambling off into the hills, for a week 
or a month. Another stumbling block for a 
new comer is their demand for pay in advance 
If these people are treated as children, allow- 
ances made for their old customs and super- 
stitions—in other words, if the planter can get 
in a manner in sympathy with them they will 
probably always continue to aggravate, but on 
the whole will prove as satisfactory unskilled 
labor as can be procured anywhere. On two 
adjoining plantations one planter may have 
ample and satisfactory labor; the other may 
have few and find them worthless to him. 
None of the imported Japanese or Filipino 
labor has proven satisfactory so far. It is 
probable that if Filipino families from strictly 
agricultural districts were imported they would 
be far superior to the low class of Japanese 
and Visayans from seaport towns. 

The Government of the Moro Province has 
offered to transport Visayan laborers from 
the northern islands to Davao, free of cost to 


planters, and steps are now being taken to - 


enable the planters to avail themselves of this 
office to the best advantage. 

A labor commission consisting of three town 
councilmen and threecitizens hasbeen appointed 
to investigate fully and report upon the labor 
p> “lem of the gulf. They meet each Saturday 
afternoon inviting the planters and laboring 
class to appear before them and also visit 
plantations. 

Capital Required to Open up and Carry on a 
Plantation Until it is on a Profitable Basis— 
The amount required is of course dependent 
on many things such as location with refer- 
ence to the water or land communication, 
seed, labor supply, rainfall, irrigation, forest 
(heavy or light clearing, soft or hard woods) 
fencing against wild hogs, management, manner 
of living. 


iST YR,/S EXPENSES 
© ost of residence 40sq. ft. (nativestyle.) Pr 500 
* food 1 yr. ; 600 
“ “ cook 1 yr._ r = 180 
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store house. 
aiding natives to build houses- 
2 native foremen 1 yr.. 
Incidentals_- 


** boy 1 yr. SRE weer 180 
we house and ‘cooking utensils. Saeaen 250 
¢ sail boat... 350 
Bn 4 crew used 60 days’ per year. 200 
* clearing 50 acres av erage wood land___ 1000 
“ fencing 50 * sere. 500 
* 25000 hemp seed. — 750 
* transporting 25,000 hemp seed in gulf_ 200 

* handling 25,000 hemp seed prior to 
planting... gots : 30 
“ carabao and cart___ es - 140 
4 planting 25,000 hemp seed_ Se 300 
¥ 50 acres of camote._....... 75 
caring for 25,000 hemp plants cS 800 
“ agricultural hand tools. we 200 
‘ agricultural cultivating tools. = 100 
“* aiding natives to build houses. E 350 
* Incdwtds ; 300 
P 7005 

2p Yx.'s Expenses. 

Cost of household_. P 960 
“  “ repairs to boat house and fences... m 300 
crew 60 days per year-..... * 200 

a caring for 25,000 hemp plants (ist 
yr.’s planting). 2 : 375 
** clearing 50 acres of woodland... ; 1000 
sd fencing 50 oe = 3 500 
* 25,000 hemp seed : 750 
transporting 2 25,000 hemp seed_. 200 
* handling 25,000 si 30 
* planting 25,000 hemp seed_ r 300 
: “50 acres in camotes : 75 
* earing for 50,000 new hemp 1 yr. a 1200 
* tools . 150 


P 8410 
3p. Yr.’s Expenses, 

Cost of household_. bene ad 960 
“ “ repairs to boat houses and fences és 300 
* crew 60 days per year__... 200 
* caring for 50,000 hemp over 1 yr. old... 800 
“ clearing 100 acres of wood land. eee 2000 
“ fencing 100 “ “ 1000 

* handling 50,000 hemp seed prior “to 
planting._. 60 
“ planting 50,000 hemp seed . 5 600 
|e “ ” 50 acres with camotes........- 150 
“ caring for 50,000 hemp for 1 yr-. ‘ 1250 
* tools. phetiad 400 
‘* houses for native laborers__ : é 350 
* 4 plough animals, bulls. 400 
“ 2 carabaos.. 150 
** 2 ponies. 120 
“ animal and tools shed 206 
* incidentals acento petincecsecutoge 2000 
“ pulling 225 piculs of hemp. “ mee. 2025 
‘* pay of three native foremen 1 yr- -...... 1080 
P 14,045 
P 4725 


Received for sale of 225 piculs of hemp-.- 

Grand total of expenses is 3 yrs... UP “29400 
Original capital invested P 24675 
Total expenditures during “aatiaae: 4th er: no new 


planting. : tb hasty 
Total receipts ‘during 4th yr. idooeeene 2285 
Clear profit of 4th yr.__.. oe 1880 

Total expenditures during 5th., yr. no planting Pr 11640 
Total receipts during 5th yr... ; 16800 
Clear profit of 5th yr.. P 5160 
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Tota] expenditures during 6th yr ._- P 15900 
“receipts * 6th vr... : 27300 
Clear profit of 6th yr .__- P 11400 
Grand total expenses for 6 yrs.. P 67345 
receipts ‘* 6 yrs._-...-- . 61110 
Balance of the original capital stillinvested__......P 6235 


The above estimate is believed by Governor 
Bolton to be conservative and absolutely 
within the limits of safety. Allowance has 
been made for the every-day set backs of the 
average plantation. The total expenditures 
may be greatly reduced if the planter should 
purchase a small producing plantation of say 
5,000 hills for seed and do his clearing, fencing, 
ete., by contract. If he should run a store 
in connection with his range, the profit on 
articles sold range from 20 to 100 per cent. 
This has not been considered in the estimate 
as they are uncertain elements dependent 
on location, management, and policy. 

A plantation economically managed and 
favorably located should return the original 
outlay at the expiration of the 5th yr. and 
give 40 per cent on all original capital invested 
for 7 yrs. After the 12th yr. the hemp will 
yield less and less and require replanting about 
the 15th yr. 

The yield calculated per 1,000 hills will 
yield as high as 18 or 20 piculs per year under 
the most favorable conditions. 

Great care must be exercised as to the variety 
of hemp planted. Magindanaw, Bungolangon, 
Tangongun, and Libatun are the favorite varie- 
ties here. Each has its own peculiar advantage. 
Bagisanun and Putian are to be avoided for 
economic reasons, 


GOVERNMENT OF DAVAO 


To Governor E. C. Bolton, who is the first 
civil governor of the District of Davao, belongs 
no small part of the credit for the peaceful 
conditions existing there, and the general feel- 
ing of security that prevails among the American 
planters. Governor Bolton is a rst lieutenant 
of the Seventeenth United States Infantry. 
He served with great gallantry under Generals 
Bell and “Jake” Smith in Luzon in 1900 and 
1901, and was recommended for a brevet. When 
his regiment went to Mindanao he was given 
command of the Subdistrict of Sarangani Bay, 
where he remained from October 20th, 1901, 
to May 31st, 1902. It was then that he com- 
menced exploring and mapping the District 
of Davao, When he was made post commander 
at Davao in August, 1903, he continued the 
work with great zeal. 

When the civil government was established 
in October, 1903, Lieutenant Bolton was ap- 
pointed governor. At that time there were 
few Americans in the district, outside of the 
army. Captain Burchfield and Peter Harding 


TYPICAL SCENE ON THE DAVAO RIVER 
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THE SULTAN OF DAVAO 


were the only American planters. The task 
which confronted Governor Bolton was to 
establish peace among the mountain tribes 
who had been at war with each other for gen- 
erations. In order to do this he had to seek 
out the head chiefs of a dozen or more tribes, 
impress upon them the power and good inten- 
tions of the American Government, arbitrate 
their tribal differences, and bring them under 
the civilizing influences of a beneficent govern- 
ment. It took time, patience, and courage 
to accomplish this. Governor Bolton found 
he could do more by going among them prac- 
tically alone than by moving about with a 
military escort. He took many chances 
and had many narrow escapes before the people 
came to know him and believe in his good 
intentions. Now he can go all over the district 
alone and unarmed, and is a welcome guest 
everywhere. 

On December 21st, 1903, the chiefs and 
headmen of all the warring tribes met by 
appointment at Santa Cruz, about 30 ms. of 
Davao, where umpires were appointed and all 
their quarrels and grievances aired and settled 
according to their tribal customs, Governor 
Bolton acting as judge. The fines were all 
paid on the spot, the warring chiefs shook 
hands, and have ever since kept the treaty 
there made, acknowledging the sovereigrty 
of the United States. 

Governor Bolton has explored every nook 
and corner of the Davao District, and has 
mapped it as well. His detailed report, printed 
in another column, of the physical conditions 
of the country, the whereabouts of available 
land, and the cost of planting hemp, etc., is 
the result of his personal observations, and, for 
that reason, the data and statements therein 
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contained are more valuable than any that 
otherwise could be obtained. 


Ever since he has been in control of the 


district Governor Bolton has handled a great 
volume of correspondence from people who 
want to settle in that territory.. In his replies 
to these inquiries he has been very painstaking. 
His home is always open to visitors in the 
district, and he has made every effort to pro- 
mote the interests of the planters and the other 
people under his jurisdiction. Governor Bolton 
is himself interested in the Culuman Plantation, 
located at Malite. 

Governor Roltonis only 34 yrs. old. He comes 
from New York, began his military career as 
a private in the ranks, and won his shoulder- 
straps by hard work and faithful service. 

Orville V. Wood.—Orville V. Wood, district 
secretary of Davao, planter, and ‘one of the 
moving spirits in the Davao Planters’ Associa- 
tion, is a bright young Californian who has 
made his mark in the district. He was appoint- 
ed from Los Angeles to a position in the educa- 
tional department of the Philippine Government 
in 1902, and soon after his arrival here was 
sent to Davao to take charge of a school at 
Santa Cruz, near the headquarters of the 
Bogobo Tribe, mountain people, who seemed 
more tractable than their neighbors. Mr. 
Wood at once proceeded to master the dialect 
of the Bogobos, and at the same time became 
conversant with the Spanish language. 

So great was his success with bringing the 
Bogobos into touch with civilization that he 
attracted the attention of Major General Wood, 
who appointed him secretary of the district. 
It is believed that still higher honors await 
him, Not only did Mr. Wood succeed in 
teaching the young Bogobo idea to shoot, but 
he initiated his elders into the art of cultivating 
the soil. He induced them toleave the moun- 
tains and settle along the beach. Today there 
is a large settlement on either side of Santa 
Cruz, and the Bogobos have under cultivation 
around the town not less than 100,000 hemp 
plants. The writer passed a house by the 
roadside, near Santa Cruz, which was a mere 
shelter; yet there sat a Bogobo woman using 
an American sewing machine. 

Mr. Wood is interested in two plantations. 
As early as r903 he secured 200 hectares of land 
about 2 ms. §. of Santa Cruz, between the 
Tuban and Tagabuli rivers, and set ont 12,000 
plants from which he is now stripping. Since 
that time he has set out 12,000 more plants 
that have not yet come to bearing. This 
plantation, like some others in the immediate 
vicinity suffered considerably from drought. 
Mr. Wood proposes to irrigate, however, and 


ORVILLE V. WOOD, 
Secretary Davao District and Hemp Planter, 
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can do so owing to his fortunate location, at 
small expense. There are practically no 
weeds on the place, so that the expense of 
clearing the growing hemp is very light. 

On the upper end of his plantation, which 
is high ground Mr. Wood is preparing to plant 
3,000 cacao trees.. He believes that with 
proper attention they will yield him splendid 
returns. All of the laborers on his place are 
Bogobos, He finds them honest and faithful, 
and excellent workers. 

Mr. Wood is one of the six stockholders in 
the Culuman Plantation at Malite. He is one 
of the leading spirits of the country, an ener- 
getic government official, and one of the most 
popular men in the district. 


DAVAO PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION 


On February 15th, 1905, at Santa Cruz, 
some 15 American and Spanish planters of the 
District of Davao met and organized them- 
selves into the Davao Planters’ Association. 
The aim and purpose of the association is 
stated in the constitution to be ‘the consider- 
ation and regulation of questions affecting the 
interests of the planters of the District of 
Davao.” The officers elected at the initial 
meeting have been returned to office for the 
year 1906—Mr. F. C. Cook as president and Mr. 
Max. L. McCullough as secretary and treasurer. 
Regular meetings are held every 3 mos. in 
Davao, and are so conducted that they add 
to the social and intellectual as well as to the 
material side of life. The association has 
gained a membership from 17 to 32, and is 
now thinking of increasing its membership 
by admitting a number of the progressive 
native Filipino planters of the district. The 
association sthscribes to and keeps on 
file several of the leading publications of the 
Orient, and has a circulating library of some 
75 volumes for the use of members. It en- 
deavors to keep abreast of the times and well 
posted in the knowledge of tropical agriculture 
as it has been worked out in the older and more 
advanced colonies of Ceylon, the Federated 
Malay States, and the Straits Settlements 
The association is today a well-organized body 
devoted to the advancement of the material 
interests and progress of its members and of 
the district. Its work so farhas been done 
harmoniously and with some degree of success 
As to its members, the association offers a 
means of becoming better acquainted with 
the men and the methods employed, provides 
for coéperation in matter of plantation work, 
and interests itself in the collection and tabu- 
lation of agricultural statistics drawn from 
monthly and annual reports. Already coédper- 
ation has benefited members in such matters 
as tools, labor, seeds, and transportation 
To new men entering the district the associa- 
tion offers assistance in traveling over the 
country and in selecting proper locations, 
and affords practical information along all 
lines of agricultural activity. The distant 
inquirer and prospective investor finds the 
association a useful means of obtaining infor- 
mation on existing conditions and the prospects 
of individual investment. Men lacking in 
sufficient capital and others needing a com- 
petent foreman or manager for their prospec- 
tive places may be brought into touch through 
correspondence with the secretary-treasurer 
The association has taken the lead in the matter 
of the introduction of new crops into the dis- 
trict, such as rubber and maguey, as well as 
the exploitation of its jungle produce and the 
resuscitation of the once lucrative culture of 
cacao. 

At each quarterly meeting papers are read 
on questions of general interest, and followed 
by short discussions and comments. At the 
last meeting a paper was read calling attention 
to the work that might be taken up in the 
future, touching on such points as regulations 
for the marketing of products and the furnish- 
ing of supplies to plantations, local transpor- 
tation, and the standard-of quality of all goods 
exported. The association early declared itself 
in favor of more liberal land laws for the district 
and a policy on the part of the government of 
attracting American settlers and the encourage- 
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FOUNDERS OF THE DAVAO PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION 


ment of American capital. Its aim is, while 
strictly keeping out of. politics, to make such 
recommendations to the governing authorities 
as seem called for by existing conditions and 
the desire to confer the most benefits on all 
concerned. ‘The association stands for that 
spirit of enterprise. and progress found among 
those hardy pioneers who built up.the Great 
West of the United States. It enrolls among 
its members men whose enterprise, vim, sanity, 
level-headedness, and optimism are such as to 
class them with those superior pioneers who 
settled and transformed the older and less 
distant frontiers of America. ‘The association 
has faith in the government, both insular and 
provincial, and in the principles it stands for, 
and looks forward in the future to the develop- 
ment of the District of Davao and the spread 
of the principles of Americanism in the Orient. 
Following is a list of plantations and managers 
that come under the direct influences of the 
association :— 


Lais Trading and 


Development Co Lais H. S. Peabody. 
Culamen. . Malita_. R. K. Cole. 
BenjaminChristian, 
Davao Trading and 
Development Co Kibulan,. J. N. Carrigan 
(on leave). 
J. N. Roscom (F.) 
Pioneer Malalag. Malalag.- .. J. T. Byrne, 
Thos. Kelly. 
Paul, Nieman & Co. Malalaz__. Beaj. Paul 


Cc. L, Nieman. 
Mr, Reid. 


J. H. Shipley 
J. E. Shubert 


A. C. McClelien, 


Reid, Cochran & Co... Malalag. 
Mindanao’ Estates 
Company. Padada._ 


Jolo Planting Com- 
pany. Maxville 
Balutakay Hemp 
Plantation Com- 


pany._.. Balutakay J, P, Skinner, 
American Agricul- 

tural and Com- 

mercial Company. Cooksville.... O. B. Watkins, 
Digas Estate... .._ Digas.._. Mr. Sawyer. 
Keller & Gohn Com- 

pany... Santa Cruz... F. L. Keller. 

W. H. Gohn 

Wilson Plantation 

Company Lacaron Cc. D. Wilson. 
0. V. Wood Santa Cruz. 0. ¥. Wood. 
Vandermerion &Co. Santa Cruz... V. Vandermerion 
Luis Sorroche. Astorga__- Luis Sorroche 
Taguiaya. Tagulaya Juan B. Urquiza. 
Fernands Navarro... Daron_. Fernando Navarro, 
ener: { Daron Manuel Sanches. 
Hacienda Pes. \ Daron... Gregorio Palasios. 
Kentucky Ranch Daliao_ J. L. Burchfield 
Hacienda Fiel__ Dumuy.. José Bastida y 

Ramén. 

Belen__. Davao. _ Juan Auad, 
Tagun Plantation 

Companv___ . Tagun... George Sickles, 
American Planiation 

Company... Tagun__.. Mr. Harper. 
I. H. Rogers._ Mattiao. - I, H, Rogers. 
Piso Coconut Plant- : 

ation... = Pigo_.. Peter Harding. 


LIVESTOCK GROWING 


Stock raising ought to be one of the staple 
industries of the Davao District. And it is 
to some extent. There they have thousands 
of acres of the finest range land conceivable— 
long, rich grass upon which cattle grow fat 
and multiply—-and never have they had, in the 
history of the district, any infection among 
their herds. 

Matute Bros.’ Ranch.—Just S. of the Tagalaya 
River, about 20 mins. ride, there is a range 
of cattle land stretching away into the foot- 
hills, that is about as nearly ideal as human 
mind could conceive. It is the property of 
Messrs. Matute Bros., an old and wealthy 
Spanish firm. The range contains nearly 
5,000 acres of land, Several small mountain 
streams flow through it, and they are bordered 
by thickets of trees where the cattle lie in the 
heat of the day. The pasturage is plentiful 
and of the finest quality for fattening beeves 
for the market. 

On the Matute Range there are about 1,200 
cattle today. The herd was started only a 
few years ago. It is a revelation to ride across 
the ranch and see the great, sleek cattle. They 
are of the shorthorn, humpback, Indian breed, 
and furnish most excellent beef which is worth 
ro cents per lb. in Davao. By marketing the 
fat young steers alone such a herd would yield 
a handsome profit, provided the market could 
be brought close. Muchof the range isenclosed 
in wire fence. 

Felice Mandel’s Range.—About 2 ms. from 
Davao, S. of the river, there is another beautiful 
range where Sefior Felice Mandel, a Spaniard, 
has a fine herd of cattle, numbering about 150 
head. He bought the herd 1 yr. ago. It 
numbered then 125 head, and he paid an aver- 
age price of P26.90 per head. Since he has 
owned the herd he has marketed enough to 
make a good living, built himself an excellent 
ranch house of sawed lumber, with iron -roof, 
built a good corral and out-buildings, and put 
up a considerable amount of barbedwire fencing. 

Americans Gathering Herds——Many of the 
American planters are securing small herds of 
cattle, that owned by F. C. Cook, on the Bulata- 
kay River, now numbering about 40 head. 
There is scarcely a plantation in the district 
that does not possess enough range to support 
from 100 to 150 head of cattle. The district 
jealously guards against all possible infection 
from the outside world. The cattle require 
but little care. There is no reason why Davao 
should not ship several thousand head of cattle 
every month to Manila, and secure a good 
ptice from them. 
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Sarangani Bay Country Ideal Cattle Land.— 
Governor Bolton states that the country 
around Sarangani Bay is especially adapted to 
stock growing, particularly the valley running 
due N. from the bay into the District of Davao. 
It is rich in a sort of bunch grass which the 
cattle devour almost ravenously. It is ex- 
ceptionally well watered as well, and will, in 
the opinion of the governor, easily support 
100,000 cattle. 


HISTORY OF DAVAO 


In September, 1848, José Oyanguren, a native 
of Vergara, Spain, appeared before Davao 
with a flotilla of 14 sailboats carrying 70 persons. 
Oyanguren’s mission was the destruction of 
Moro power in the gulf. The principal Moro 
strongholds were Davao, Padada, Tagun, Hijo, 
and Sumlug. Oyanguren’s forces, aided by the 
Monobos and Samals, immediately attempted 
to force the mouth of the Davao River but were 
repulsed, Oyanguren then spent 3 mos. in- 
veSting the fort on the hill overlooking the 
present ‘site of Davao. In the latter part of 
December, 1848, after a bombardment of three 
days,- the Moros fled. Remaining peaceable 
until 1861 they then killed Governor Pinzon, 
at Tagun. The Moros of Padada, advancing 
against Davao, ‘were defeated near Tagulaya 
by “the Spanish forces, Great progress was 
made toward civilization under the Spanish 
rule, largely due to the high character and 
purpose of the Jesuit Fathers, against whom 
no charges of immorality or fraud have ever 
been made. There were in all 24 Spanish 
governors from 1848 to 1899. During the inter- 
im between Spanish evacuation and American 
occupation, Davao was in a state of anarchy, 
murder and rapine being the order of the day. 
The last scene in this tragic comedy was the 
entrance into Davao of Samuel Navarro at the 
head of a large force of Moros and Visayans; 
his disarmament of the Tagalogs and subsequent 
arbitrary rule. On December 9th, 1899, a 
captain of the 23d United States Infantry, 
accompanied by a newspaper correspondent, 
landed from the steamer -Chiruca; Navarro 
was requested by the captain to hoist the Amer- 
ican flag, which was willingly done. On De- 
cember 14th, 1899, General Bates arrived, 
with the first American troops, on the transport 
Manila. Two companies of the 31st Volun- 
teer Infantry were left as a garrison under 
command of Major Liggett. The condition 
of the inhabitants at this time was pitiable. 
From December 14th, 1899, to October 23d, 
1903, Davao was practically under military 
tule. Since latter date the town and district 
have formed part of the Moro Province. ‘There 
has been wonderful prosperity under American 
rule. The town has 1,800 inhabitants; with 
its dependent barrios and_ villages 11,000 
inhabitants. The public buildings are the 
church, convent, tribunal, district office build- 
ing, schoolhouses, governor’s residence, hos- 
pital, barracks, and jail. Improvements are: 
American street lamps, port light, solid 
rock road to beach, macadamized business 
streets, removal of all dilapidated build- 
ings, renovation of all public edifices, strict 
observance of sanitary ordinances, erection 
of storé houses, business houses, and_ first- 
class residences. ‘There are a number of good 
businees houses in Davao, the principal ones, 
taken at random, are those of A. Matuti, Juan 
Auad, José Bastida, Chicote & Sanchez, Socie- 
dad Agricola, and J. B. Bansing; the above- 
mentioned firms all deal in dry goods, hard- 
ware, groceries, hemp, and almaciga, Juan 
Auad being the sole exception. He deals in 
groceries and liquors only. The Sociedad 
Agricola is an association formed by six of the 
principal Filipinos, D. Suazo, F. Bangoy, 
C. Rasay, T. P. Gil, M. A. Generoso, and J. 
Saavedra. Money is easy, the town exhibit- 
ing prosperity to the casual observer. People 
of all classes evince a commendable public 
spirit, and are proud of their town and its future. 
If the inhabitants preserve, as seems probable, 
this spirit of progress, unity, and local pride, 
Davao should in the near future rank high 
in the Philippine Islands as an agricultural 
center and port of trade. 
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HEMP AND COCOANUT PLANTATIONS OF THE DAVAO DISTRICT 


Every resident of Davao points with pride to 
Captain J. L. Burchfield, the pioneer American 
planter of the district. He has not only 
demonstrated that modern methods applied 
to hemp growing in Davao bring enormous 
returns, but has used every effort to induce 
Americans to go there and settle. He is a 
permanent settler, and his beautiful modern 
house in Davao is thrown hospitably open to all 
visitors who are interested in the development 
of the country. His watchword is Progress, 
and he is a firm advocate of every measure that 
will induce capital and immigration to open up 
the immense tracts of fertile country, construct 
good roads, stimulate commercial and indus- 
trial growth, and build up a prosperous and 
progressive American community. 


CAPTAIN J. L. BURCHFIELD, 


Pioneer Planter and Leading Resident of the 
Davao District. 


Captain Burchfield comes from Madisonville, 
Ky., where he was engaged for many years in 
the contracting business. As an officer of the 
Thirty-first Volunteers he first landed in Davao 
in December 1899. It is his proud boast that 
he has never heard a hostile shot fired in the 
district. Attracted by the excellence of the 
climate and the fertility of the soil, he deter- 
mined, long before his company was withdrawn, 
to make his home in Davao, and to grow up 
with the country. By special permission he 
was mustered out of the service at Davao, and 
has since made that his home. 

The few years that have intervened have 
fully demonstrated the wisdom of the course 
pursued by Captain Burchfield. His material 
wealth has increased tenfold, he owns a mag- 
nificent plantation, has a beautiful home in 
town, and" during the whole time has enjoyed 
such health and comfort as he had at no former 
period of his life. He has devoted much time 
and effort to assisting other Americans to es- 
tablish themselves and build homes in the 
district, and has found time withal to help 
materially the progress of the entire community, 

Mrs, Burchfield went to Davao in April, 
1901, to make it her permanent home, and was 
the first American woman ever in Davao. She 
accepted cheerfully the hardships of those 
pioneer days, and has established a home that is 
famous for its hospitality and good cheer 
throughout the entire archipelago. © 


It was several months after the arrival of 
Mrs, Burchfield that other women, American 
wives of Army officers and government officials, 
emboldened by her example, went to Davao 
to reside, and to be charmed with the salubrious 
climate and simple life of that region. Now 
there are a number of American ladies in the 
district, who enjoy such gvod health and 
material comforts that they no longer feel 
they are pioneers. 


The Kentucky Plantation is the handsome 
property of Captain Burchfield. It is situated 
at Daliao, on the W. shore of the gulf, about 
9 ms. S. of Davao. Before settling at Daliao, 
Captain Burchfield explored the coast for 
many miles, and while he saw many fine loca- 
tions, the present site of the Kentucky Plan- 
tation pleased him best. At the time there 
were patches of hemp scattered along the coast 
as far S. as Daron. The annual shipments 
of the fiber, however, did not amount to more 
than 2,500 piculs, valued at Pso,0o00, while 
today the monthly shipments from the district 
reach that figure. 


The Kentucky plantation is on level ground, 
only a few feet.above sea level, and has a front- 
age of $ m. along the gulf shore The site 
was specially selected by Sefior Sanchez, one of 
the oldest and most successful Sperish planters. 
At that time there were about 20,000 hemp 
plants growing in that vicinity owned for the 
most part by small Filipino planters. 

Captain Burchfield started out a tract of 
land in April, 1901, which has never been 
surveyed, but which is variously estimated to 
contain from 500 to 600 acres. Quit-claim 
deeds were secured by purchase from the owners 
of smail hemp patches, and the work of clean- 
ing and fencing commenced. At the same 
time a general store was established on the 
beach for the benefit of the laborers. During 
the first year only 5,000 hemp plants were set 
out. During the past 3} yrs., about 250 acres 
of the plantation have been brought under 
cultivation, and oter 100,000 hemp plants 
set out on the tract. This has been done at a 
total outlay of P 10,000 in actual cash capital. 
Captain Burchfield commenced stripping 2 yr. 
old hemp in 1903, and is now eutting and 
stripping from 60,000 Tangongon and Maguin- 
danaw plants—both hardy varieties. These 
plants attain a height of from 15’ to 20’ in 2 yrs. 
from the time of planting. Each original 
seed produces about 15 stalks, and each matured 
stalk will strip about } Ib. of hemp fibre, aver- 
aging 12’ in length. The crop is continuous, 
as the old stalks are constantly maturing and 
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new shoots appearing from the hill, At the 
present time Captain Burchfield is shipping 
from 60 to 80 piculs per month from his own 
plantation, but could do niore if labor were 
available, as it soon will be. He thinks that 
a hemp-stripping machine will soon be in the 
market that will replace a large percentage 
of the skilled labor, and bring much larger 
profits to the planter. 

The Kentucky Plantation has been the first 
one to introduce American farm machinery, 
American plows, disc harrows and tooth harrows, 
all drawn by carabao, have been in use since 
the first field was planted Captain Burchfield 
finds that he gets the best results by plowing 
between the rows of hemp, which are 9’ apart, 
every 4 mos., going over the field twice each 
time. The soil is afterward pulverized with the 
harrows, This treatment keeps down the weeds 
and jungle growth, and the loosening of the 
earth enables the roots to take a good hold. 
When the hemp reaches a height of 10’ or 12’ 
the leaves underneath become dry and shriveled 
These on the Kentucky Plantation are cut 
away every few months, and left to rot on 
the groind. This work greatly reduced the 
danger of damage by fire. In the course 
of time the trash on the ground becomes so as 
to prevent further cultivation, but at the same 
time it kills off the jungle growth, and keeps 
the ground soft and damp. The cost of caring 
for the 250 acres of hemp at the present time 
is about Ps5o00 per month. 


The bulk of the laborers in the Kentucky 
Plantation are Moros. They belong to a tribe 
that has lived on the Davao Coast for many 
years, and haye never been known to be war- 
like. Captain Burchfield finds them more 
reliable than the hill tribes of wild people. 
They are not a lazy people, but have slothful 
and indolent ways that make close supervision 
necessary. They are perfectly satisfied to 
work from daylight till dark for 50 centavos 
per day. The majority of them do not work 
steadily, as they have no use for the money. 
Occasionally one is found more industrious 
than his fellows, but his surplus money all 
goes to purchase agons or Chinese gongs. Cap- 
tain Burchfield imported a number of Japanese 
laborers, but they have proved very unsatis- 
factory, and he has now only half a dozen on 
the place. As a rule from 35 to 40 Moros 
laborers turn out for labor every morning, 
The foremen are all Visayans. 

There are about 3000 cocoanut trees now 
growing on the Kentucky Plantation. They 
have been interplanted in the hemp fields 
nearest to the beach, the method being to 
replace every fourth kemp hill with a cocoanut 
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so that the trees are 36’ apart. Captain Burch- 
field is a firm believer in the future of copra 
in the district and proposes to plant many 
more cocoanuts on his place. He owns a half 
interest in a cocoanut plantation on the E. 
of the gulf, at Piso, 30 ms. from Davao. His 
partner, Peter Harding, settled at Piso, about 
4 yrs. ago, and already has 12,000 cocoanut 
trees set out, making his place the largest copra 
plantation in this region, and he is still planting. 

Mr. Harding has spent most of his life in the 
United States as a miner. He can boast of 
having taken out $30,000 in gold dust in one 
day on the Klondike, but thinks that he has 
a better and surer thing here planting cocoanuts. 
He lives alone among the Moros, far from 
any other planter, and has a higher rating 
among those people than any sultan in the 
province. Mr. Harding has collected and 
shipped about 1,000 piculs of almaciga (a forest 
product from which copal varnish is made) 
at Piso. For his own amusement and in- 
struction, he conducts a considerable experi- 
niental farm, and his experience will prove of 
great value to settlers. 

The cattle business is another hobby of 
Captain Burchfield. His first investment in 
Davao was in a herd of cattle, numbering 150, 
for which he paid $898, in U. S currency. He 
butchered for the troops stationed there, selling 
fine young steers at 124 ¢, per Ib., dressed, when 
the government was paying more than twice 
that price in Manila, and in 2 yrs. cleared 
$3,500 gold, and still had a good herd of cattle. 
He thinks that every planter ought to have 
his herd of cattle, as there is good range land 
on every plantation. No disease nor epidemic 
of cattle has ever been known there. Cattle 
require but little care. There is always ample 
pasturage, and the country is well watered 
in every locality. 

The general store established by Captain 
Burchfield at Daliao has contributed in no 
small measure to his success. The daily average 
of business is Surprisingly large, especially 
when one considers that the purchasers are 
the Moros and hill tribe people. Many of the 
planters further down the coast, who have 
small stores on their plantations, do their 
buying through Captain Burchfield. 

Much hemp from the surrounding region is 
also assembled there. A good-sized steamship 
can anchor within 200’ of the shore in 8 fathoms 
of water. 

Early in January the S. S. Aeolus spent two 
days discharging cargo and loading hemp, 
where, 2 yrs. ago, all the trading had to be 
done in small row boats 

Captain Burchfield has just completed build- 
ing a very staunch launch, 35’ in length, which 
will be furnished with a 10-h. p. gasoline engine. 
This boat was built in Davao. It will be val- 
uable in the coastwise trade, as at the present 
time most of the coastwise business must be 
done in small sail boats. 

Captain Burchfield is still planting hemp, 
and says that he expects to go on doing so as 
long as he owns a plantation. “It is the only 
real lasting fever I know, and the better hold 
it takes on a man the better he feels as the 
years roll by,” says Captain Burchfield. 


MANAGER WILCOX AND HIS HOME AT 
COOKSVILLE 


COOKSVILLE ENTERPRISES 


FRANK C. COOK, PRESIDENT: OF THE 
DAVAO PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION AND 
FOUNDER OF COOKSVILLE, ON 
THE BULUTAKAY RIVER 


To Frank C. Cook, the hustling President 
of the Planters’ Association, belongs the credit 
of first organizing the wild mountain tribes 
along the coast, and making them industrial 
factors in the development of the Davao District. 
Encouraged by the success of Captain Burch- 
field, whose fame as a planter soon reached 
the outside world, Mr. Cook visited Davao 
in September, 1903, and after a look over the 
field at once decided to invest his capital there. 
Accompanied only by two Visayan laborers, 
he set off down the coast in an open canoe, 
and located on a strip of land along the mouth 
of the Balutaca River, about 45 ms. S$. of Davao, 
on the W. coast of the gulf. His first house 
was on the beach, but the first clearing was 
made about 1 m. inland, at a point where the 
old government trail crosses the Bulutaka River. 
There is to be found the widest and deepest 
valley along the W. shore of the gulf, watered 
by the Digos, Bulutakay, and Padada rivers. 
The valley is about 15 ms. in width and extends 
back about 40 ms. to the base of Mount Apo, 
a voleano reaching an elevation of 10,000’ above 
sea level. The land is level and covered with 
a heavy growth of virgin forest, rich in hard 
woods, cinnamon, and many other valuable 
forest products. The soil is a rich sandy loam, 
and the rainfall evenly distributed, so that 
the valley is adapted to the cultivation of all 
the products of this region. 

The tribes living in the mountains were the 
Bagobos, Bilans, Calaganes and Tagacaolos— 
all wild and timid people, at war with,each 
other, ready to fly at the approach of civilized 
man and living practically by the chase. 

At first Mr. Cook found it difficult to get 
into communication with these people, but 
by living there alone and practically unpro- 
tected, he first got their confidence. Then 
by kindness and promises of protection, by 
advising them in their tribal relations and by 
doctoring them when they were ill, he gradually 
got them to settle about him. 

A village street was laid out, shade trees 
planted and houses built for them. The 
Calagans, particularly, showed a willingness 
to werk in the fields, and accepted food, clothing 


- and merchandise in return, rather than money, 


This process went on, until, at the end of 2 yrs. 
Mr. Cook had a village of about 300 people on. 
his plantation, and can today put about 100 
men in the field at any time. The people are 
simple-minded and good workers. While they 
go about armed with spears, knives, bolos, and 
even guns, they have never molested any white 
man in the region, nor committed violent crimes 


among themselves, They have a high code of 
morals, rarely steal, and are very honest about 
paying any debts they contract. Considering 
the facts that they invariably ask for credit, 
this is an excellent thing for the plaater, 

During the time that Mr. Cook personally 
managed the plantation, he cleared about 200 
acres of land, and set out 24,000 hemp plants 
and 10,000 cocoanuts. He built a substantial 
house on the government trail, which is now 
oecupied by ©. B. Watkins, superintendent 
and a partner in the property. The cocoanuts 
are interplanted in the hemp, the trees being 
30 ft. apart. 

While Mr. Cook is a firm believer in the future 
of Davao hemp, the copra industry has proved 
a greater attraction, and he is now investing 
all his capital and devoting most of his time 
and efforts to cocoanuts He has formed a 
company, incorporated, known as the Davao 
Agricultural Company, and has taken up the 
full amount of land permitted by law—2,500 
acres, During present year 20,000 cocoanuts 
will be planted along the Bulataka River and 
the seabeach. The seed is already on the ground 
and the clearings well under way. After much 
study it has been decided to interplant rubber 
and cacao in the cocoanuts. About 1,500 para 
rubber trees and 3,000 cearea plants are already 
in the nursery, and about ready to set out, 
while 15,000 castalloa seeds (from Ceylon) 
have been ordered and will be ready to set out 
this year. About 2,500 cacao trees are now 
in the nursery, and will be ready to set out by 
the time the ground is ready. 

The Davao Agricultural and Commercial 
Company was organized in September, 1903, 
with James M. Welborn as president, F. C. 
Cook as secretary and treasurer, and O. B. Wat- 
kins as superintendent. The capital stock of 
the concern is P45,000, but up to date only 4 of 
that amount has been expended.The company 
has erected a warehouse at Davao and is now 
building another at Balutakay River. Inci- 
dentally, the Company has acquired a fine herd 
of cattle, a small flock of goats, for which there 
is ample pasture on the plantation. The 
entire plantation will be surrounded by woven- 
wire fencing, which will be proof against all 
animals that roam the jungle and are a menace 
to growing crops. Within a few months Mr. 
Welborn expects to dispose of his interests in 
other parts of the province, and join Mr. Cook 
in handling the Davao business. 


JOSE PARADA PAYA 


The most extensive planter in the vicinity 
of Santa Cruz is José Parada Paya, a Chinese 
who has been a resident of the place for 17 yrs., 
and who now has from 60,000 to 75,000 plants 
yielding hemp fiber. He conducts a mercan- 
tile business in town, and has the reputation 
of being very wealthy. 


ON THE BULUTAKAY RIVER; NATIVES 
RETURNING FROM MOUNTAINS WITH 
RAFTS LOADED WITH RICE 
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STRIPPING HEMP, AMERICAN PLANTATION, 


DAVAO TRADING AND DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY 


Max L. McCollough, deputy governor of the 
district, secretary of the Davao Planters’ 
Association and enthusiastic planter, is as- 
sociated with J, N. Carrigan and others in a 
plantation at Malalag Bay, which is still too 
young to say much about. While hemp is to 
be the staple product of the Davao Trading 
and Development Company (Inc.) plantation, 
the promoters are experimenting largely in 
many other kinds of tropical produce that have 
given good returns in the Federated Malay 
States, the Straits Settlements, Borneo, Java, 
and Ceylon. Mr. McCollough believes that the 
wise planter will not rely solely upon one crop. 
The following memoranda, furnished to The 
Far EASTERN REviEw, will prove of interest 
to inquirers concerning the plantation in 
question :-— 


The Davao Trading and Development Company, Inc. 


Principal Object: Purchase and development of pub- 
die lands. 

Principal Place of Business: Davao, District of 
Davao, P. I 

Capitalization: 25,000 gold. 

Number of Members: Four. 

Period of Life Under Present Articles of Incorporation: 
50 yrs. 

Location: Malalag, between end of bay and gulf. 

Date First Occupied: May 15th, 1904. 

Clearing; 25 acres. 

Main Crop: Hemp, 10,000 in clearing; 10,000 in 
nursery. 

‘Additional Crops Planted: Paré rubber, Castillos rub- 
ber, kepoc, lemon grass, cocoanuts; also specimens of 
apricot, plum, coffee, almond, walnut, and peach. 

Labor Supply: Hill tribes, Tagacolos and Manobos. 
Su ply inconstant and insufficient. 

Wares: Paid in commodities value 50c, Philippine 
currency per day. 


Nore:—Good port and approach by salt water by bay 
or gulf; land level and clearing moderately easy; abun- 
dance of water for man and irrigation; possible jungle 
produce, beeswax, biao nuts, rattan, tangal bark, cutch, 
and nipa; strong fencing necessary against wild hogs 
and deer; woven-wire fencing most satisfactory. 

In future the company may do some commercial 
business, 


Mr. McCollough is a Californian and a gradu- 
ate-of Stanford University. He was formerly 
editor of the Official Gazetic in Manila. His work 
as deputy to the governor takes him out among 
the natives for the greater portion of his time, 
but he finds leisure enough to keep up the 
correspondence and work of the planters’ 
association. 

Mr. Carrigan, who is a classmate of Mr. 
McCollough and a member of a prominent 
San Francisco family, is now in the United 
States on business connected with the planta- 
tion. 


TEADORO PALMA GIL, PLANTER 


Sefior Teadore Palma Gil is one of the lead- 
ing Filipino planters in the Davao District. 
He is a Visayan by birth, a man of education, 


TAGUN RIVER A BIG TREE ON 
somewhat travelled, progressive in spirit, and 
a member of the city council of the Pueblo of 
Davao. His photo appears in another column 
in company with Governor Bolton as one of 
his interpreters during the early days of his 
stewardship of the district of Davao. 

Sefior Palma Gil is interested both in hemp 
and copra, and is proprietor of no less than 
four fine plantations—two devoted to hemp, 
and two to copra. His most extensive hold- 
ing is at Languan, about 9 ms. up the Davao 
River, this property adjoining that of Senor 
Auad. There he has 154 hectares of land, and 
on it about 80,000 hemp plants, of which 40,000 
are now bearing. He plants there, in the rich 
river bottoms, Taugunan and Babanan hemp, 
and has secured very satisfactory results from 
both varieties. 

At Md, 44 ms. above Davao, Sefior Palma 
Gil has a tract of 40 hectares, all under cultiva- 
tion, and there he is stripping from 35,000 
Taugunan and Maguindanao plants—an ex- 
cellent property. 

About 6 ms, NE. of Davao, along the coast, 
Sefior Palma Gil owns a strip of 100 hectares, 
all of which he proposes to plant in cocoanuts. 
There is now a grove of 200 bearing trees on 
the place, and ground has already been cleared 
for 20,000 more trees, which will be set out 
within a few months 

Sefior Palma Gil employs about the same 
class of labor as his American neighbors. He 
is the owner of two fine pantation houses, as 
well as a fine residence in town, and the hospital- 


THE AMERICAN PLANTATION, TAGUN RIVER 


ity to be found at his home is as free and as 
generous as that of any American planter in 
the far-famed Sunny South of the homeland. 


Vv. VANDERMEIER’S ESTATE 

V. Vandermeier, a Fiemish planter “who 
resided in Davao for 18 mos. as agent for the 
Philippine Trading Company of Manila, re- 
cently purchased an estate just S. of Santa 
Cruz, which was started by an aged American 
He has 200 acres of ground and on it 23,000 
hemp plants, all under fence. About 5,000 
plants are matured. He also has about 1,200 
cocoanuts set out, Mr. Vandermeier is a hard 
worker and will soon have his whole place 
under cultivation. The bulk of the land is 
on a gentle slope, and the clearing very light 
In this vicinity wild hogs have been trouble- 
some. Not only is the hog-tight stockade 
fence a necessity, but Mr, Vandermeier bas 
also adopted the expedient of keeping his 
sprouted cocoanuts in the nursery until the 
kernel of the nut has all been absorbed by the 
growing plant. 

Sugar Land.—Adjoining Santa Cruz there 
is a broad plateau, containing from 1,500 to 
2,000 acres, which will, it is believed, make 
fine sugar land. There is a small patch of cane 
growing on the tract. Some of the stalks, 
which have been trained upon the trunk of a 
dead tree, are from 30’ to 35’ in length—this 
on the evidence of F. C. Cook and the Rev 
Mr. Black. Sugar cane is grown in small 
quantities all through the district. 


FLOOD TIME ON THE PADADA RIVER LEAVES A HEAVY DEPOSIT THAT IS GOOD FOR THE LAND 
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MESSRS. KELLER & GOHN IN A FIELD OF I2-MONTHS-OLD HEMP AT SANTA CRUZ, 


DISTRICT OF DAVAO; CALAGANS DIGGING CAMOTES IN HEMP FIRLD 


OF THE MINDANAO ESTATES COMPANY'S PLANTATION ON THE PADADA RIVER; IN A ‘‘FOREST’’ OF HEMP ON SENOR SANCHEZ’S PLANTATION AT DIRON 


KELLER & GOHN’S PLANTATION 


The first successful attempt at irrigation 
in the Davao District has recently been made 
it Santa Cruz on the plantation of Messrs 
Keller & Gohn. For some curious meteoro 
logical reason the region in the immediate 
region of Santa Cruz suffers from drought more 
than any other part of the district. There 
are other plantations within the dry belt, and 
conditions had been looking blue for all until 
the recent irrigation scheme of Keller & Gohn, 
enterprising and up-to-date Americans, proved 
such a success [here is no reason why every 
planter in the vicinity may not enjoy equal 
jlessings with them, and so it will be in the 
near future. 

Keller & Gohn were formerly soldiers in the 
17th U. S. Infantry, members of the com- 
panies stationed at Davao. They contracted 
the hem ver long before they left the service. 
With characteristic American pluck and energy 
they went about it to acquire a plantation. 
Both men had explored the district pretty 
thoroughly, and they finally decided to settle 
at Santa Cruz, 30 ms. S. of Davao, where they 
acquired, by purchase, about 600 acres of 
good land immediately adjoining the town. 
Mr. Gohn took up his residence on the land 
more than 18 mos. ago and was afterwards 
joined by his partner. They also conduct 
1 general store. 


In all, these planters have cut 30,000 henip 


plants to date. The drought retarded their 
growth, and, although in favorable spots the fiber 
ew to great length, the plantation was prac- 


tically a failure until it was found that the 
land could be irrigated in modern style. By 
the expenditure of only P50 in cash and a 
considerable amount of patience and ingenuity, 
1 large stream was tapped and an irrigation 
system established all over the place that 
can be kept under perfect control. 

At last accounts this batch of hemp was 
growing faster than any in the district. The 
promoters refused a handsome price for their 
plantation and are going ahead with their 
clearings as fast as possible. In this vicinity 
the clearing of land is comparatively light, 
costing only P30 per hectare. Recently Keller 
& Gohn let a contract to responsible Filipinos 
to clear, burn, and plant 15 hectares of land for 
Psa per hectare, seeds being furnished to the 
contractors. This contract also includes the 
planting of camotes, which are laid in the hemp 
on many places to keep down the weeds and 
jungle growth. 

Keller & Gohn’s scheme of handling labor 
differs materially from that of other planters 
in the district. They employ from 12 to 15 
field hands by the month, paying them Pr5 
and furnishing them with free houses, camotes, 
and such fruits as grow on the place. These 
employees are all Filipinos and Moros. Parties 
of Bagobos come down from the mountains 


about twice a week, and are employed at the 
usual wage of 50 centavos (25¢ gold) per day. 

Keller & Gohn own a number of old cocoanut 
trees and propose to set out a large number 
of new ones this year. They have 300 in the 
nursery, already sprouted, which they will 
interplant in the hemp. 


MALALAG BAY PLANTATIONS 


Malalag Bay is the most perfectly protected, 
deepwater harbor in the district. It is about 
50 ms. S. of Davao, is land-locked, and has deep 
water right up to the shore. It is said that 
an engineer who was sent to Davao to report 
on the feasibility of building a dock, declared 
Malalag to be the better place. However, 
there is only a comparatively small open country 
back of it. In Spanish times there was a small 
penal colony at Malalag, but the only relics 
of it today are a few broken piling where there 
was formerly a small wharf, and some scattered 
houses. A few Filipinos live in the vicinity. 

There are four American plantations about 
Malalag, which take up all the available land 
in that vicinity. Three of these—the Pioneer, 
the Malalag’ Bay Company’s, and Reid & 
Cochrane’s—occupy the long, narrow valley 
that leads back to the foothills. The fourth, 
that of the Davao Trading and Development 
Company, referred to in another column, 
occupying the level country between the head 
of the bay and the gulf. The valley is watered 
by three fine streams. It is about 2 ms. wide, 
and level for a distance of 7 to 8 ms., to the 
foothills. A chain of low hills runs almost 
across the sea end, but back of that the country 
is level, the soil rich, and the timber and jungle 
comparatively light 


Pioneer Plantation—The pioneer of this 
region is John Byrne, a sterling-American, who 
has won the confidence of the government 
and is presidente of the town, He is at the 
head of the Pioneer Plantation, and has asso- 
ciated with him T. F. Kelley and James Manning 
of Manila. Mr. Byrne first prospected the 
valley in January, 1904, and located and com- 
menced planting in April of the same year. 
He has 14,000 hemp plants now about 13 
mos. old and doing splendidly. Large clear 
ings are going forward, and by the end of the 
present year the acreage of hemp will be greatly 
increased. He has just finished planting 15,000 
more hemp trees. 

Benjamin Paul and H, FE. Reid—Through 
the reports of Mr. Byrne, Benjamin Paul was 
induced to locate in the valley in May, 1904, 
and H. E. Reid 2 mos, later. At the suggestion 
of Mr. Byrne, each located on a strip extending 
the length of the valley so that all could have 
equal facilities, Each plantation is about 
1,000 yds, wide, the Pioneer in the center, 
and roads will be set aside and maintained 
between them, each planter bearing his share 
of the expense. 


Mr. Paui is a typical pioneer, broad-shoulder- 
ed, and not afraid of work. He formed a com- 
pany known as the Malalag Bay Company, 
in which are associated Otto’ W. Nesbit, Orville 
Hughes, and T. P. Neimann, all of Manila 
They have 14,000 hemp plants about 1 yr. 
old under fence, and 15,000 more ready to be 
set out. 

Mr. Reid, who has F. C. Cochrane, of Jolo, 
associated with him, has 6,000 plants growing, 
and is now ready to set out about 12,000 more. 
The planters in this valley all have great faith 
in cacao and will interpiant it in the hemp. 
An orchard of cacao in Malalag Village has 
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CLEARING IN MALALAG VALLEY SHOWING LAND COVERED WITH 
CAMOTE VINES TO KEEP DOWN THE JUNGLE GROWTH 


yielded tremendous returns for many years. 
The cacao trees will be set out between the 
rows of hemp. The lines of these plantations 
run due N. and §S. 

The principal labor in this section is Taga- 
caola (mountain people), and the supply is 
very satisfactory. There are about 2,000 of 
them in the mountains at the head of the 
valley. Villages are being built for them at 
the lower end of the plantations. 


JUAN AUAD’S PLANTATION 


One of the oldest and most interesting plan- 
tations in the district is that of Sefior Juan 
Auad, ‘The proprietor, an Assyrian by birth, 
came to the Philippines in 1890 as a travelling 
merchant, and after trading through the entire 
archipelago for more than 2 yrs., decided to 
settle in Davao, then a small Spanish outpost, 
and grow hemp. He had a little capital, 
with it he secured a grant to a tract ol land 
along both banks of the Davao River, about 
12 ms, above the Spanish military post—now 
Davao. The Spanish officers at the post had 
never been that far up the river, and strongly 
advised him not to go; but the pioneer was 
willing to take the chances in order to secure 
the rich river bottom land. During the follow- 
ing years, from 1894 to 1897, he secured patents 
to 546 hectares ol land, in a strip which extends 
along the river with an average width of 4 m. 

In 1893 Mr. Auad planted 5,000 hemp. 
From that seed he has today 140,000 hills of 


SR. JUAN AUAD, PROMINENT PLANTER AND 
MERCHANT OF THE DAVAO DISTRICT 


RIVER; SMOKE 


the fiber, which makes him the biggest indi- 
vidual holder in the district. He has 350 
acres of ground under cultivation in hemp 
alone, and is still clearing and planting. “When 
a man stops, he goes back,”’ says Sefior Auad, 
quoting an old proverb of his country, and he 
declares that he will go on planting until he 
is through with life. 

Belen is the name of Sefior Auad’s plantation, 
near the town of Lapanday. There he has 
erected a beautiful house on a hillside, over- 
looking his plantation, where a cloud of serv- 
ants wait on the visitor. There are American 
roses blooming in the garden, and the sea 
breezes, coming over the low-lying lands to the 
E., cool the house to perfection. The cocoanut 
grove to the right looks cool and inviting. In 
the hollow below the canoes and heavily laden 
rafts glide by on the river, bound for the sea 
and the metropolis of the district. Belen is 
charming in every way, and the proper country 
home of one of the wealthiest and most success- 
ful planters in the district. 

Sefior Auad, now in middle age, is inclined 
according to the custom of his country to make 
light of his hemp growing. However, his plan- 
tation, his large mercantile business in Davac, 
his style of living, and his reported liberality, 
all bear evidence to the fact that the life of a 
planter is not to be despised, and that the years 
of toil, now ended, have borne much rich fruit 
There have been bad years with Sefior Auad. 
Before the Americans settled the country, the 
wild tribes were turbulent, labor scarce, proper 
protection lacking, and life in the bosque uncer- 
tain. It took courage, patience, and perse- 
verance to live on the frontier. The handicap 
Sefior Auad had to overcome in the old days 
is shown by the fact that since 1900, the date 
of American occupation, he has planted twice 
as much hemp as during all the previous years, 
and has built up, during the same period, a 
splendid mercentile establishment in Davao. 
Today Sefior Auad is stripping fibre from about 
80,000 hills of hemp—about all he can handle 
with his present force of laborers. He markets 
annually about 1,000 piculs of hemp from his 
own plan ation. The hemp is ali from river bottom 
land. Sefior Auad has tried the hill sides, 
but with poor success. Along the bottoms 
the hemp stalks grow to a height of over 20’ and 
are very plump. The fiber is long, strong and 
white. Sefior Auad is very particular about 
the way in which his hemp is stripped and 
handled; which accounts for the fact that 
Belen hemp commands the highest price in 
Davao market. Last year it ran as high as 
P26 per picul. 

Sefior Auad has tried many kinds of labor, 
but finds none equal to the wild people of the 
mountains. The Japanese, he says, will only 
work at stripping hemp, are lazy and unsteady, 
and if not watched closely will ruin a hemp 
field. He pays then Po.50 per day, and allows 


APPEARANCE.OF HEMP LAND AFTER THE FIRST BURNING, PADADA 
FROM BURNING BRUSH IN THE DISTANCE 


Po.30 per day for each man for food, supplying 
them, rent free, with excellent quarters. During 
a period of 30 mos. he reckons that his gang of 
Japanese have wasted P7,000 worth of fiber. 
The Visayans on the place have all been brought 
in from Cebu, and receive the same wage as 
the Japanese. Sefior Auad declares, as do 
other planters, that they are people accustomed 
to agitation and not to manual labor; are lazy 
and given to petty thieving, and gamble away 
their savings, which amount from P7 to Pro 
per month. While they have money, he says, 
they will not work. : : 

Cocoanuts do not do well at Belen. He 
planted joo trees 10 yrs. ago, and has just 
taken off his first crop, netting fruit about 
P400 in the market. He has also tried cacao, 
but after investing Ps5,000 gave it up as a bad 
job, and left his trees to the insects. Sefior 
Auad admits, however, that he never attempted 
to fight the pests that destroy the cacao, 

In Davao Sefior Auad has a fine mercantile 
business which he started but 3 yrs. ago, and 
that now occupies the major portion of his 
time. He is a broad-minded and generou 
citizen, and has the confidence of his town 
people. 


NAVARRO PLANTATION 


At Iasang, just S. of the Tagun River, is 
the prosperous hacienda of Samuel Navarro 
a half-Moro, half-Visayan, who at one time 
tuled Davao with a rod of iron. During the 
insurrection in 1896, he, with only 18 followers, 
captured the Town of Davao where he remained 
absolute despot of the region thereabout until 
the Americans arrived on the scene, when he 
promptly hoisted the Stars and Stripes and 
acknowledged the sovereignty of the United 
States, even though his followers threatened 
him with all sorts of dire calamities. So zealous 


SENOR NAVARRO’S HACIENDA AT DiRON; 
COCOANUT TREE WITH 240 NUTS AT 
BACK OF HOUSE 
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in the new cause did he prove to be that Gov- 
ernor Bolton made him head man over a con- 
siderable number of Morcs in his section, and 
the governor has never had reason to regret 
his action. 

In 1900 Sefior Navarro settled at Lasang 
and began the cultivation of hemp. Although 
he is altogether illiterate, he has a business 
head. From a fisherman he became a planter. 
Today he is stripping from 36,c0o hemp plants, 
is free from debt, and has an assured income 
of P3,600 a year. 


WILSON PLANTATION COMPANY 


JAPANESE STRIPPING HEMP 


At Lacaron, 4ms. N. of Malita, Mr. C. D. 
Wilson has recently taken up for a Manila 
company, of which he is manager, 2,500 acres 
of hemp land. This land is similarly situated 
to that of the adjoining plantations in the 
same section, and labor is plentiful. At the 
present writing he has under way about 12,000 
plants and- ready to complete an addi- 
tional 12,000 plants when planting time arrives, 
Mr. Wilson is a typical pioneer, and through 
ceaseless push and undaunted faith in his 
ultimate success and the possibilities that lie 
in hemp and cocoanuts, together with un- 
usually faverable conditions, he has in the 
short period of his company’s existence, 
brought about a showing second to none in the 
district, and certainly hard to improve upon. 


CULAMAN PLANTATION 


That portion of the coast S. of Malalag Bay, 
known as the Malita District, presents conditions 
differing somewhat from the section already 
described. The mountains run down to the 
gulf in points, and between the points are 
recesses of comparatively low and level Jand. 
The soil is rich and alluvial. Each recess 
is drained by two or more clear mountain 
streams. The jungle is light and easily cleared. 
Within each recess is room for a splendid 
plantation. : 

The first plantation located in that section 
was that of The Culaman Company, on the 
Malita River, about 40 ms. due §. from Davao, 
but nearly roo ms. distant from the capital 
by the beach road. The Culaman Company 
was organized in Davao on March rst, 1903, 
by Governor Bolton, Dr. R. King Cole, O. V. 
Wood, D. M, Cheston, 17th. Inf., and Lieut. 
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F. D. Toulois, 17th Inf, with a working 
capital of Pi2,0c00. At that time the only 
plantation S. of Digos was Cooksville, on the 
Bulutaka River. Malita is an open roadstead, 
and difficult of access by land, but the land 
is so rich and the labor conditions so favorable 
that the organizers of the Culaman Company 
preferred it to Malalag and the Digos Valley. 

Today the Malita Plantation, as it is gener- 
ally referred to, is in a most flourishing con- 
dition. During the first year 21,000 hemp 
plants were set out. Up te the end of 1905 
this number was more than doubled, and before 
the present year is finished a total of 100,000 
plants will be growing on the place. At the 
present time fiber is being stripped from 7,000 
plants, and by July rst, fully 13,000 more 
will be ready for the harvest. 

The Culaman Plantation occupies 2,500 acres 
of land practically all available in the recess 
it occupies. The distance between the head 
lands on the beach is about 2 ms., but the valley 
narrows back towards the mountains, and at 
a distance of about 4 ms, breaks into foothills, 
where the land is unfit for hemp culture. One 
of the favorable conditions is that there are 
practically no wild hogs there, and fencing is 
unnecessary. There are two fine clear mountain 
streams running through the valley, the largest 
of which is the Malita River. 

The hemp fields start back about 1,000 yds. 
from the beach. The soil is all subirrigated, 
so that droughts are unknown and impossible 
there. The strip of land between the hemp 
and the beach will all eventually be set out in 
cocoanuts. Up to date only 7oo have been 
planted, but during the present year this number 
will be increased to fully 5,000. Old cocoanuts 
in that vicinity show great productiveness. 

Labor on the Culaman Plantation is plentiful 
and efficient. The mountain tribes in that 
vicinity are the Manobos and ‘Tagacaolos. 
They are willing to work, are peaceful and are 
glad to receive protection from the Americans. 
The wage paid is 50 centavos per day. The 
company conducts a store, where the natives 
do their trading. 

Dr. R. King Cole is the general manager 
of the plantation, as well as secretary and treas- 
urer of the company. He lives at Malita. 
B. Christian is superintendent. 

H. S. Peabody is manager of a plantation 
at Lais, 5 ms. S of Malita, owned by C. Goodwin, 
of Manila, first settled therein 1904, but sold out 
to Mr. Peabody’s company last May. 

The foundation of the land at Lais is similar 
to that at Malita, and theré is plenty and effi- 
cient labor from the neighboring mountain 
tribes. At the present time Manager Peabody 
has 12,000 hemp plants set ont, but before the 
end of the year his acreage will be greatly in- 
creased. He is an enthusiast in regard to hemp 
and copra planting, and an intelligent and 
valuable member of the community. 


DUMUY PLANTATION 


SR. BASTIDA ¥ RAMGN’s stoop MAR- 
SHALLEON 


A typical trading vessel in Davao Waters 


The plantation of Sefior José Bastida Ramén 
at Dumuy is one of the most interesting on 
the gulf coast. It is about 1,000 acres in 
extent, having a good frontage on the gulf 
and extending back into a fertile valley. Sefior 
Bastida, as he is generally known throughout 
the district, is a Spaniard by birth, but has 
resided in the Philippines about 25 yrs. Fifteen 


yrs. ago he settled in Davao, and secured a grant 
to the land at Dumuy. He has also holdings 
at Sigaboy and elsewhere, and is accounted one 
of tke largest land owners in Davao District. 

On the Dumuy place Sefior Bastida has 
about 60,000 hemp plants, a large portion of it 
in full bearing. His fields are well worth visit- 
ing. The plants are carefully set out and weil 
cared for, and the result is that they look strong 
and vigorous, and yield a high percentage of 
fiber, Sefior Bastida is constantly opening 
up new areas of forest and extending his hemp 
fields. With him the cultivation of the fiber 
is no longer an, experiment, as it has made 
him a wealthy man. 

There is also a large acreage of cocoanuts 
on the Dumuy Plantation. The trees are now 
about ro yrs. old and all in full bearing. They 
are planted too closely together to give the 
best results, but they are still a splendid in- 
vestment. 

On his Sigaboy place Sefior Bastida has a 
number of cocoanuts, but thinks that they do 
not do as well on the E. coast as in the guif 
region. 2 

Sefior Bastida at one time owned a fine field 
of cacao, which yielded very iarge returns and 
was noted throughout the entire district; but 
during the insurrection in 1896, the cogon grass 
grew up and was set fire to, causing the destruc- 
tion of nearly every tree. This has been the 
fate of a number of other bearing cacao plan- 
tation. Because of the amount of care required 
to fight the insect pests, most of the planters 
have not replanted, preferring the surest, if 
less profit-paying crop of hemp. 

Senor Bastida has some fine pasture land at 
Dumuy, which sustains a large herd of cattle. 
These cattle yield good returns, and add mate- 
rially to a planter’s profit in the course of a few 
years. ‘There is not a plantation in the district 
that does not possess a range, sufficient to at 
least support 100 head of cattle. 

The Dumuy Plantation is the best kept and 
most prosperous looking on the gulf, and well 
illustrates the value of diversified products 
in this region. Sefior Bastida is practical and 
energetic, and while he does not himself live 
on the place, he has a competent Spanish su- 
perintendent. At the present time he is making 
a practical test of the value of tree cotton. He 
has just set out 200 trees. From his observa- 
tion in the past, he expects to bring these trees 
to bearing in 18 mos,, and after that secure from 
each tree an average of from 20 to 30 Ibs. per 
year. The cotton sells in the Manila market 
to day at 30 cenlavos perlb. It is easily cleaned 
and handled. 

Sefior Bastida is the owner of the sloop Mar- 
shalleén, 47 tons, built in San Francisco. It 
trades up and down the gulf, carrying to Davao 
hemp, copra, almaciga, beeswax, and other 
forest products. 

The house of Sefior Bastida, in Davao, is 
modern and comfortable. It cost 22,000. 
It is noted as the first house in Davao. The 
people of the town point out to prospective 
hemp growers the success of their prosperous 
citizen as indicated by his house building oper- 
ations during the past 8 yrs. 

His first home was a modest cottage of purely 
native style. When his hemp came into bear- 
ing he built a more pretentious dwelling, about 
twice the size of No.1. The new house recently 
completed is of stone, iron and hard wood, 
substantial and roomy enough to last several 
generations. The three houses are all standing 
in a row, facing the same street. 

Sefior Bastida is justice of the peace for Davao, 
a public spirited citizen, and an excellent 
neighbor. 


MANAGA AND MATIAO PLANTATIONS 


On the E. shore of the gulf are plantations 
at Managa and Matiao, owned by Americans. 
‘The Matiao place was started by Messrs. Lindsay 
& Thompson, who later sold out to a Mr. Rodgers 
and opened a new place at Managa, where they 
now reside. They have about 8,000 hemp 
plants set out, and are clearing more land each 
month. Mr. Rodgers is reported as having 
good capital. He has 14,000 plants set out, 
and also owns 4 fine stretch of land available 
for cocoanuts, which he intends to plant on an 
extensive scale, 
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PADADA RIVER, LOOKING DOWN STREAM 


MINDANAO ESTATES COMPANY 

The largest plantation in what is known as 
the Digas Valley is that of the Mindanao Estates 
Company, lying across the mouth of the Padada 
River, about 47 ms. S. of Davao. The com- 
pany was organized in Manila in June, 1904. 
All the stock which it was desired to sell was 
subscribed for by the incorporators of the 
company so that they have not been hampered 
for lack of funds to carry out their original 
plans and have been able to devote all their 
energies to work on the plantation. Dr. Merton 
L. Miller, chief of the Division of Ethnology 
of the Bureau of Education, is president of 
the company; J. H. Shipley is the plantation 
manager, and . J. E. Schubert accountant and 


storekeeper. 
About a month after the company was 
organized these gentlemen, both Americans 


and both financially interested in the company, 
were sent to Davao, They spent about a 
month looking for a good location. They 
wanted primarily, of course, to find land 
which promised to be good for hemp, but they 
also had to consider transportation facilities 
and a supply of labor. 

Of all the places at that time unoccupied 
the land about the Padada River seemed to 
offer the best advantages. At this point the 
main line of hills lies back some mules from 
the coast leaving a gently sloping alluvial 
plain extending down to the sea. This plain 
was made by sediment brought down by the 
river during times of high water and deposited 
by the stream as its waters subsided. It is 
virgin soil excepting in a few scattered spots 
where the natives have made small clearings. 
For several miles back from the ocean the 
land is covered with a thick growth of small 
trees and underbrush. The task of clearing 
this land would be a serious one if it were not 
for the fact that all the trees are of soft wood— 
so soft that a few blows of an axe will cut down 
a tree of 8 or 10 ins. diameter. 


Manager Shipley now has 175 acres of clear- 
ing under fence in which 62,000 plants have 
been set out. He also has under cultivation 
1,500 cocoanut trees which are interplanted. 
The fencing is of the stockade order. The 
present time the plantation employs from 45 
to 50 field hands the year around. 


MR. H. S, PEABODY’S HOME ON THE LAIS 
FLANTATION 


LAIS PLANTATION 


The most southerly of the American planta- 
tions is that of H. S. Peabody, at Lais, a few 
miles S. of Malite. It is located in a recess of 
the coast similar to that of the Culuman Planta- 
tion. Mr. C. Goodwin, now of Manila, settled 
there first 2 yrs. ago, but did not like the lonely 
life and sold out to Mr. Peabody, who, it is 
understood, is backed by a Mamla company. 
The conditions here are identical with those 
existing at Malite. There are some 5,000 
acres of good ground in the recess. Mr. Pea- 
body now has 22,000 hemp plants set out, 
some of them of stripping age, and 1,500 cocoa- 
nuts. Labor is plentiful, and trading profitable. 
There is no harbor here, only an open road- 
stead. 


ANICETO BUSTAMANTE 


It is interesting to visit the plantation of 
Aniceto Bustamante, a Visayan, who has lived 
in the valley below Sefior Auad’s place for half 
a century, and whose sons and grandsons own 
thousands of hectares of the finest land in Davao 
District. 

Sefior Bustamante is now an old man, but 
he is still straight and broad-shouldered—a big 
man for his race, On the occasion of the 
cortees visit to his hacienda, he was found 
bolo in hand, working with a gang of men on 
a clearing of 7} acres of high land, which is to 
be planted in cacao. Sefior Bustamante has 
tried cacao in the bottom lands but thinks the 
water ruined it. He is preparing to fight the 
insect pests on the high ground. He expects 
to plant 3,000 trees in the new clearing, which 
will yield a fair crop in 34 yrs., and a full crop 
in the 44 yrs. Provided he can keep the pest 
out it will bring him a fortune in 1o yrs.’ time. 

Sefior Bustamante owns 160 acres of land, 
He has about 20,000 bearing hemp, which 
yield him a comfortableincome. His hacienda 
in the river bottom is picturesquely situated, 
and very comfortable. The women of his 
household dye and spin hemp fiber, and make 
good cloth. They have cattle, hogs and poultry, 
a truck garden, and raise fine coffee on the 
place, the trees bearing in 2} yrs. 


BULUTAKAI HEMP COMPANY 


The first stock company formed in the United 
States for the planting of hemp was the Bulu- 
takai Hemp Company, promoted by J. C. 
Lenhart, who, with J. P. Skinner, settled on a 
tract of land on the S. bank of the Bulutakai 
River about 2 yrs, ago. They did not have 
the capital necessary to, plant on a large scale, 
so determined to secure it in the homeland. 
Mr. Lenhart visited the United States, and 
there published an interesting little pamphlet 
setting out along conservative lines the advan- 
tages of the enterprise. His mission over 
there was successful beyond the expectations 
of the promoters and not with plenty of capital 
at their backs Messrs. Lenhart and Skinner 
will push the development in their plantation. 
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PLANTATION OF SENOR MANUEL 
SANCHEZ 


The hacienda of Sefior Sanchez, a Spanish 
planter, at Daron, is the most productive in the 
district. He commenced plauting 16 yrs. ago 
in the rich bottom lands about 1 m. back from 
the sea coast, and today has 105,000 hills 
bearing hemp, from which he has taken as high 
as 250 piculsini m. His hemp attains a height 
of considerably over 20’, is plump and strong 
and yields the finest class of fiber. One field 
of hemp 13 yrs. old, is today apparently as 
healthy and strong as that ten yrs. younger, 
and shows no signs of decrease in the amount 
of fiber produced. 

Sefior Sanchez’ great trouble is the lack of 
competent labor. There are so many plan- 
tations in this immediate neighborhood that 
the local laborers cannot take care of the pro- 
ducts. Japanese labor has been tried- but is 
never so good, in the opinion of Planter Sanchez, 
as the native labor,.because the Japanese is 
not versatile enough to perform all the labor 
required on a plantation, preferring to do only 
the stripping, which pays the best. At the 
present writing Sefior Sanchez employs about 
50 men at stripping alone. The bulk of them 
are Japanese, but there are a few Moros. He 
figures that willing workers among the Japanese 
can earn P35 per month, although some average 
about Pso. One Japanese earned P23.40 in 
8 days, 8 stripped 79 piculs between them in 
4 mos.’ time; however one was ill most of the 
time, and another a poor workman. These 
laborers receive about P9 per picul for their 
labor. 

Sefior Sanchez has his place fenced in with 
American barbed wire. He has a good herd 
of cattle. He has tried cacao, and at one time 
had a flourishing and productive orchard, but 
it was burned during the insurrection in 1896, 
when the planters were all obliged to leave 
their places to the mercy of the insurrectos. 
At Daron the writer and party spent night at 
the hacienda of Sefior Gregorio Palacios, who 
with his brother, Sefior Damaso Palacios, an 
employe of Matute Hermanos, owns a beautiful 
stretch of land along the beach at that point. 
They have just erected a magnificent house facing 
the open gulf, which will be a landmark in that 
region for years to come. It is built of stone 
and hard wood, with corrugated iron roof, 
is roomy and cool, and has more preten- 
tions toward architecture than any house in 
the district. These Spanish planters are very 
hospitable. They live on the products of the 
country and set a splendid table. The only 
suggestion of their own country is in the Spanish 
wine and relishes. Beeves raised on the place 
supply the neighborhood with fresh beef at 
least twice a week, and fine fish are always to 
be had from the gulf. The entire neighborhood 
of Daron is taken up by Spanish planters. 


SENOR FERNANDO NAVARRO 


Adjoining to Sanchez hacienda is that of 
Sefior Fernando Navarro, whose house, of the 
Bungalow type, is on high ground, 4 m. from 
the beach, and in the midst of a cocoanut grove. 
One tree almost over the house, had on it, by 
actual count, 240 nuts. The cocoanut trees 
in this vicinity are all heavily laden with fruit, 
and would, in the opinion of Sefior Navarro, 
yield an average of considerably over roo nuts 
per tree per year. When it is remembered 
that in Ceylon an average yield of 50 nuts is 
considered a big paying proposition, Davao 
District would seem to have the best of it. 

Sefior Navarro has several big fields of hemp 
which, like those of his neighbors, is in the finest 
possible shape. He employs Japanese and 
native labor. There are few mountain people 
to be found in this vicinity. 

Further S. one finds the plantation of Captain 
Juan B. Urquiza and Sefior Manuel Echevarria, 
lying on eihter side of the Tagulaya river, one 
of the largest and finest streams in the district. 
These hacenderos are both Spaniards, and have 
wives from among their own country women, 
who seem to live happily in this out-of-the-way 
corner of the globe. 

Sefior Urguiza, or Captain Bachi as he is 
universally known throughout the district, 
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is the oldest Spanish planter in the district, and 
has quite a history. He first visited Davao 
about 25 yrs. ago, as master of a coasting 
vessel, and traded all around the coast of Min- 
danao for many years. 

When the Americans first went to Zamboanga 
Captain Bachi was their pilot, and he afterward 
tock a transport with troops into Cotabato 
on their first visit. 

In 1882 Captain Bachi secured by purchase 
270 hectares of land, bounded by the gulf and 
the Matay, Sibulan, and Tagulaya rivers. This 
tract he has lived on from time to time and plant- 
ed, but did not take up his permanent residence 
there until 1900, when he took to himself a 
wife and quit the sea. Now he has a comfort- 
able residence on the beach, where he and his 
charming wife entertain most hospitably. 
Captain Bachi says that the secret of good 
health is for the planter to clear away the forest 
about his house, to let in the sunlight and good 
air. The hacienda now contains about 80,000 
hemp plants, a pertion of which are bearing. 
There is also a fair sized cocoanut grove. At 
one time Captain Bachi had 3,000 cacao trees 
growing, which yielded enough in 3 yrs. to pay 
all expenses of planting and care. In §5 yrs.’ 
time they netted 9,000 with very little labor. 
The fire wiped them out during insurrection. 
Captain Bachi is now preparing to plant a still 
greater number than before. The cost of seed 
and planting he figures on at about Py4o, per 
hectare. During the past season old trees still 
standing, which have not had any care for 10 yrs. 
have borne more fruit, he says, than cultivated 
trees in this vicinity have ever been known 
to bear, The new plantation will be on high 
ground. 

Sefior Manuel Echevarria’s plantation is on 
the N. side of the Tagulaya, and is well watered 
and on rich soil. He has about 25,000 hemp, 
much of which is now Learing. Sefior Eche- 
vatria is vice-president of the planters’ asso- 
ciation and one of its most energetic and enter- 
prising members. Having lived in the United 
States, he speaks English fluently, and under- 
stands American methods and ideas. His 
plantation is well kept, and his home comfort- 
able. He employs Bagobo and Japanese 
labor. 


JOLO PLANTING COMPANY 


Adjoining to the Mindanao States Company 
plantation on the W. just across the govern- 
ment trail and on the N. bank of the Padada 
River is the Jolo Planting Company plantation, 
managed by A. C. McClellan, one of the best 
hustlers in the Davao District. Although 
the location was not made until May 1895, 
Manager McClellan has already cleared and 
fenced (stockade) 100 acres and most of it very 
heavy clearing, and set out 16,000 plants in 
October and November of the same year. He 
has now 30,000 more seeds ready to plant in 
April. He is interplanting cocoanuts. 

Profiting by the experience of his neighbor, 
Mr. Cook, Manager McClellan made friends 
with the Tagacaolos and Calagans—mountain 
tribes—and induced them to settle in a neat 
village which he built on the place. Lately 
he has added a number of Bilan tribesmen who, 
while the more timid people, are physically 
more capable than their neighbors, and are 
natural agriculturists. Today an average of 50 
men per day turn out for work. There are only 
ten men on the plantation who work steadily. 
The others must have time for hunting and 
trading in the mountains. The working hours 
are from daylight until dark, with 14 hrs.’ 
nooning. 

Manager McClellan says that his outfit of 
tools for working the place cost P300, and he 


rarely carries a stock of goods with more than - 


300 in his store. The people prefer to take 
their pay in trade, so that their actual daily 
wage amounts really to about 30 centavos. 
They refuse to accept money under any cir- 
cumstances. 

To accomplish what he bus Manager McClellan 
has employed 5,620 days work, costing actually 
P1,450.09. He figures that it cost Piso to 
clear, fence and plant one hectare (2} acres) 
containing 1,000 hemp plants and P2 per 
month to care for each 1,000 plants during the 
first year; after that much less. The laborers 


live better and dress better than ever before. 
Their village is clean and attractive. They 
receive free medical treatment, and protection 
against tribal enemies. 

Incidentally Manager McClellan has erected 
for himself a comfortable plantation house with 
commodious outbuildings, owns some good 
ponies and a team of oxen, and lives better than 
the average farmer in the United States. He 
says he has never been 5 ms. from his house in 
any direction. He does not carry firearms, 
although his workmen all go heavily armed, 
and are about as wild-looking bunch of savages 
as one can imagine. The wild people are peace- 
loving despite their looks; they do not steal, 
and always pay their debts. They raise their 
own fruits and camotes and once a year go into 
the mountains to buy rice from the Bilans. 

The Jolo Planting Company is incorporated 
with headquarters in Jolo. It has taken up 
25,000 acres of land, holding it as yet only by 
pa rights, but is able to make its title 
good. 


THE DIGAS ESTATE 


The plantation of this company, managed 
by Mr. Sawyer is one of the finest properties 
on the coast. It is located at the mouth of 
the Digas River, about go ms. S. of Davao. 
Recently the location and company’s rights 
were’{[purchased by Captain Pfort, manager 


DIGAS ESTATE PLANTATION HOUSE, DIGAS 
VALLEY - 


of the South Philippine Steamship Company 

and master of the steamer Borneo, owned by 

that company and trading around the Coast 

= Mindanao and throughout the Sulu Archi- 
ago. 

The Digas Estate, as the plantation will 
be known in the future, comprises a large tract 
of land on the N, bank of the Digas River, 
containing in the neighborhood of 2,500 acres. 
The original site was selected by Mr. Wilcox, 
present manager of the Cooksville Plantation, 
and some clearing and planting was done by 
him, Manager Staples, who recently sold his 
interest, has planted 15,000 hemp and has 
everything ready to plant 20,000 more. He 
recently purchased from Filipinos a fine clearing 
on his site containing 8,000 hemp plants that 
will be ready to strip next fall, 

The timber in this vicinity is very heavy, 
but the soil is correspondingly rich. The 
largest logs, are, however, of soft wood which 
crumbles away within a few months after it 
has been felled. In the same vicinity molave 
logs may be found measuring 3’ in diameter. 
The jungle is rich in palma brava, bejuco 
(rattan), and nipa. 

The plantation house is one of the neatest 
and best arranged on the coast. It sets back 
about 300 yds. from the beach. A long strip 
of beach land is now being prepared for cocoa- 
nuts, There is room for 50,000 trees, and 
Manager Sawyer already has 11,000 sprouting 
in his nursery. Regular stockade fencing is 
now in use, but 5 ms. of woven-wire fencing 
have been ordered from the United States 
and will be in place before the end of the year. 

This style of fencing costs P2 per rod laid 
down at Digas. 


Captain Pfort is looked upon as a decided 
acquisition to the district. He has been ship’s 
master and trader through the East Indies 
for 17 yrs. and has had much experience in 
Borneo as a planter. He will likely plant on a 
large scale and carry on an extensive trading 
business in the Digas Valley. 


TAGUN PLANTATION 


The Tagun Plantation Company, of which 
LL. L. Day, treasurer of the District of Davao, 
is the head, located just about 1 yr. ago on 
the Tagun River, about 6 ms, from its. mouth 
and 25 ms. N, of Dayao, The Tagun is the 
largest river flowing into the Gulf of. Davao, 
and is navigable for 15 ms. from its mouth by 
launches drawing not more than 4’. This 
particular section of the Gulf Region is new 
and promising. The land, sloping back from 
the river on either side, is exceedingly rich, 
and the jungle-growth easy to clear away. 
The rainfall is steady and good throughout 
the year, and during 7 mos. is really quite 
heavy. When the rain fails there is a very 
heavy dew which nightly drenches all vegetation. 

G. W. Sickles is a considerable stockholder 
in and resident manager of the Tagun Plan- 
tation. The property is located across three 
points of land formed by bends in the river. 
Forty acres were cleared up to January rst, 
and 10,000 hemp plants had been set out. 
The 6-mos.-old hemp is as forward as any in 
the district. As the Spring of the year is the 
best time for clearing and burning, it is likely 
that the present acreage will be more than 
doubled by August 1st. 


There is no good cocoanut soil in. the river 
bottom, but Messrs. Day and Sickles have 
selected a site at the mouth of the Tagun 
where they expect to plant a large acreage of 
these trees during the next 2. yrs. 

Massie Tague’s Flantation.—Just across the 
river from the Tagun Plantation is located the 
hacienda of Massie Tague, an American who 
has a good clearing and 8,ooo plants growing. 
sli associated with him a Mr. Schopley, of 

anila. 


There are a number of Mores in the Tagun 
Region, who make good plantation hands. 
This is also the country of the Mandayans 
(river people), one of the largest tribes in the 
E. part of Mindanao, 


THE SERRACHE HACIENDA 


Just S. of the village of Asturiga, where the 
mountains first come down to the sea, is the 
plantation of Sefior Luis Serrache, who has 
ventured farther into the wilderness than his 
Spanish brethren. He staked out his place 
there 3 yrs. ago in a cocoanut grove of 300 trees, 
all in bearing, which he purchased from the 
Bogobos, He did not have much capital, 
but the heart of a pioneer beat within his 
breast, and the hardships he endured and the 
labor he did have yielded a good harvest. 
Today he has a fine-looking place. About 
9,000 hemp plants are coming into bearing, 
and as many more are in the nursery ready 
to be set out at the proper planting season. 
He has already planted 500 new cocoanuts 
and has as many more sprouted and ready 
to set out. 

Sefior Serrache is just within the center 
of the Bogobo country. Between his hacienda 
and Asturiga the Bogobos—all small planters— 
have about 177,000 hemp plants growing, 
many of them already yielding fiber. Some 
of the clearings in the vicinity were unusually 
heavy and the work must have cost the Bogobos, 
with their primitive tools, great labor. ree 
years ago people were so timid that they 
fled upon the approach of strangers, lived in 
the mountains, and existed principally upon 
the fruits of the chase. 

Sefior Serrache is now building on his place 
a stibstantial house, in which dressed lumber 
and galvanized iron enter largely into the 
construction, 
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District 


Pearling Industry and Fishing for Sea Foods, Combined with Agriculture and 


Commerce, are Bringing this District into Prominence as an Important Business 


of Sulu 


CAPT. JAMES H. REEVES, 14TH Uv. S. cav. 
Act. Governor of the District of Sulu 


Major H. L. Scott, 14th Cavalry, was appoint- 
ed Governor of the District of Sulu upon the 
organization of the District, and has displayed 
great sense and judgment, not only in main- 
taining order, but in encouraging the natives to 
develop their industries, especially agriculture. 
Under his advice much systematic planting of 
hemp, cocoanuts, cacao, and other products 
has been accomplished, and, despite the oc- 
casional disturbances in Jolo, there has been 
Steady agricultural progress. The ground is 
exceedingly rich, and well-watered, and affords 
excellent inducements to the agriculturalist. 

The Moro population is only a fraction of 
what the island will easily carry, and it is 
extremely probable that the land will easily carry, 
and it is extremely probable that the land laws 
will be extended to this island in the immediate 
future, and unoccupied territory opened up for 
settlement. Such a course, under proper 
supervision, will, it is believed, tend much to 
the development of the island and the main- 
tenance of order. 


ACTING GOVERNOR REEVES 


James H. Reeves, captain, 14th U.S. Cavalry, 
was born in Centre, Cherokee County, Alabama, 
September 20th, 1870. He was appointed 
to West Point Military Academy in 18838, 
entering Septenrber 1st of that year and gradu- 
ating June 11th, 1892. He was appointed 
second lieutenant in the 4th U. S. Cavalry. 


He graduated from the Infantry and Cavalry 
School in 1897; transferred to the 6th Cavalry 
June 24th, 1897; was in the Santiago campaign 
as aide-de-camp to Major-General Joseph 
Wheeler, U. 5. Volunteers; was promoted first 
lieutenant and transferred to the 2d Cavalry 
November 1oth, 1898; went to Cuba with the 
2d Cavalry in January, 1899; was appointed 
aide-de-camp to General James H. Wilson 
(Wilmington, Delaware), commanding the De- 
partment of Matanzas and Santa Clara, in 
April, 1900, accompanying him to China dur- 
ing the Boxer troubles in that year; was attached 
to headquarters of Major-General Adna Chaffee 
(now lieutenant-general retired), November rst, 
1900; was appointed military attaché of the 
United States Legation at Peking, December 
18th, 1900, visiting Japan, Korea, and Manchu- 
ria in the discharge of duties; was promoted 
captain February ist, 1901, and assigned to 
the 14th Cavalry; was relieved from duty 
as attaché at Peking in July, 1902, and joined 
his regiment at Fort Grant, Arizona; left the 
United States for the Philippines with his 
regiment September 5th, 1903; served at Jolo 
on military duty till October 11th, 1905, on 
which date he was detailed as district secretary 
of the Sulu District, and presidente of the 
Municipality of Jolo. 

Captain Reeves has been acting district 
governor since January 1st of the present 
year. 


JOLO, THE DISTRICT CAPITAL 


Jolo, the capital of the Sulu Archipelago 
and probably the most southerly port in the 
Philippine Islands, is a distinctly interesting 
place. It is commercially important, possesses 
a good harbor, is the headquarters of the pearl- 
ing industry, and is so fertile and beautiful 
that it is often referred to as the Garden Spot 
of the Southern Islands. The Moro inhabitants 
have ever been a turbulent lot, holding a sort 
of off-hand alliance to the sultan, and preying 
upon each other; but they are fast learning 
that American control means peace and security. 
It is believed that now that the last of the bad 
element has been eliminated, and the life of 
the foreigner made secure, the Island of Jolo 
will become one of the most productive in the 
Philippines. 

The commercial population of Jolo now 
comprises about two score Chinese, a few Amer- 
icans, Spaniards, and Filipinos, and several 
British Indian and Ceylonese merchants. There 
are no Moros in business, They are either 
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agriculturists or fishermen, when they do work 
The exports of the island include hemp of first 
grade quality, copra, shells, tortoise shells, 
manufactured rope, and a great variety of 
sea food for the Chinese merchants. Little 
can be learned concerning the value of pearls 
marketed, for several reasons set forth in an 
article of other pages. However, it is consid- 
erable. 

Imports.—Perhaps the most important im- 
ports are cotton textiles, from England and 
Germany; rice from Bangkok and Saigon; sugar 
from Java and Hongkong; English and German 
cotton yarn, which is dyed and woven into 
native cloth; and brassware from China. Other 
imports are enamelled wrought-iron ware from 
Austria ; kerosene; coffee; tea; bamboo; gumbo; 
lumber and flour. During the year 1905 the 
total value of imports amounted to P' 276,730. 

RIcE aND OTHER Foop Propucts.—The 
native rice output is only sufficient to last 
about 3 mos. of the year. There is plenty of 
splendid ground where highland rice might 
be. grown at good profit, but the conditions 
of the country have been ‘so unsettled that no 
person has cared to undertake the job. A 
food staple of the country is tapioca, which 
grows almost wild. It is said to be very hard 
upon the soil. Camotes grow everywhere, 
and form one of the principal foods. The 
rain’all upon the island is very reliable, and 
droughts have never been known. ‘There are 
no violent storms. The rain usually falls in 
gentle showers, at midday and midnight, 
throughout the year. The nights are cool 
and pleasant and the heat of the day never 
unbearable. 

CULTIVATION oF HEMP —Security of life and 
property will greatly promote the cultivation 
of temp, which ought to be the staple product 
of the island. The surface of the island is 
usually level or rolling prairie, with a few con- 
siderable elevations. The land is quite free 
from jungle in most parts, and of the best for 
the cultivation of hemp. The quality of abacd 
exported brings a good market price, and com- 
pares favorably with Samar and Leyte fiber. 
At the present time the shipments amount to 
about 1,000 piculs per month—not a tithe of 
what they ought to be. There are no large 
planfations, but only small lots of hemp scat- 
tered over the islands. Some of it also comes 
in from the surrounding islands, which are 
also rich in agricultural wealth. 

Copra TRADE.—The coprat rade at the pres- 
ent time is inconsiderable, only about 150 
piculs per month being shipped. There is, 
however, a very large acreage available for 
cocoanut culture, and the success of groves 
already in bearing proves that it is a paying 
business. The other islands of the archipelago 
are all suitable for cocoanut culture, and, 
no doubt, at some future day will furnish Jolo 
with material for very large copra shipments. 

Ricu nv SEA Foop.—The Sulu Archipelago 
is perhaps richer in sea food than any other 
section of the Philippines. There are many 
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NEW PIER FROM THE HARBOR 


varieties of marketable fish, but at the pres- 
ent only a local market for them, Some 
far-sighted business men are looking forward 
to the day when the markets of Manila and 
other northern cities will be supplied with fish 
from Jolo. There is a fine opening along this 
line for a man with capital and a knowledge 
of the business. Already valuable shipments 
are made monthly to Chinese markets of the 
following sea produce :—Beche-de-mer, sharks’ 
fins, sea weeds, and sea horses,—all Chinese 
delicacies, 

Livestock.—Fornierly, Jolo was a noted 
cattle and horse market. Rinderpest, surra, 
and war, however, decimated the herds, and, 
at one time, nearly annihilated them. Now this 
important industry is being rebuilt. Sefiores 
Mariano de Leon and de la are the leading 
cattle traders. Their monthly shipments of beef 
cattle to Manila reach more than 100 heads, 
and they hope to more than double this number 
within another year, There are fine grazing 
lands all over the island. Jolo ponies are 
famous throughout the Philippines, Borneo, 
and the Straits Settlements for their speed, 
and many find their way to the race courses 
in Manila, , 


JOLO'S FINE HARBOR , 
The City of Jolo lays claim to one of the 
safest harbors in the Moro Province, and one 
of the most central. The harbor itself is cres- 
cent-shape, faces the NW., and is protected 
on the side by a chain of Jow-lying islands. 
No pilot is needed there, and the water is so 
deep that the largest ships may he loaded and 
discharged at all times and with great despatch. 
There is also plenty of excellent water to be 
had for all comers. There are no currents 
in the harbor 
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THE WHARF,—A T-shaped wharf has recently 
been constructed to replace the old one. The 
work was done by the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific 
Company, Inc., of New York City and Manila, 
under the direction of Captain McCoy, pro- 
vincial engineer, in whose official capacity the 
plans were prepared with the valuable assist- 
ance of Assistant Engineer Vance. 

It is claimed by the most enthusiastic sup- 
porters of Jolo that the port is more central 
than any other in the province in its relation to 
Singapore, Borneo, Java, etc., and because of 
its safety and facilities for handling cargo 
ought to become the principal trans-shipment 
port of the southern islands. It already has 
trade relations established with Cotabato and 
Davao, in Mindanao, and with Singapore, 
Borneo, and Hongkong. The North German 
Lioyds mail steamer Borneo, from Hongkong 
to British North Borneo, is a regular caller 
there. Two Singapore vessels touch there 
regularly, as well as two from Manila, the 
southern island trader Borneo, and all of the 
transports. 

There is a regularly established trade be- 
tween Jolo and the other islands of the Sulu 
Archipelago that is carefully fostered by the 
business men of Jolo In the fleet are several 
sapits or sloops, and a large number of smaller 
vessels. The freight rates on these ships are 
low, and they all handle a large volume of 
traffic. 

OpeN Ports.—There are open ports at 
Cagayan de Jolo and at Bungao, in Tawi-Tawi 
Group to the S. At Balimbing, Tawi-Tawi, a 
shipbuilding industry has long been establish- 
ed, which is today quite valuable. Nearly all of 
the larger craft and pearling boats in the dis- 
trict are built here. Sometimes there are as 
many as 20 boats under construction at one 
time. There is fine hard wood timber to be 
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had in that vicinity, and the art of boatbuild- 
ing has been handed down through several 
generations from father to son. 


COMMERCIAL JOLO 


The business men of Jolo are few in number 
but are notably enterprising. Since the pro- 
tection of the American Government has made 
it possible for foreigners to carry on business 
there two commercial houses have been organ- 
ized to carry on the export and import trade. 
The first in the field was that of Hernandez & 
Co., of which Mr. J. H. S. Terrajon is president. 
This firm is agent for Messrs. Holliday, Wise 
& Co., of Manila, and Compafifa Maritima. In 
addition to carrying on a large export and 
import business, the firm owns nine balandras 
engaged in the pearling industry, all of them 
equipped with the most modern gear for 
deep-sea diving and pearl fishing. Mr. Her- 
nandez Ison is a partner in the business and 
manager. Mr. Stephen Jurika, an American, is 
also a large stockholder. 

Jolo Trading Company.— This company, which 
was organized in 1903 with considerable capital, 
has for its president Captain Tiana, a wealthy 
and highly respected Chinese merchant, who 
has resided in Jolo for 30 yrs. He has as~ 
sociated with him Mr. Tan Dico and others o. 
his own countrymen. The company imports 
goods from every part of the world. It handles 
the bulk of the hemp in the District of Sulu, 
and carries on an extensive trade in every part 
of the Moro Province. The agents of the Jolo 
Trading Company are Messrs. Behn, Meyer 
& Co., Ltd., at Singapore; the Matute Hermanos 
and Palanca, at Manila, and the South Philip- 
pine Steamship Company. 
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THE WATERFRONT 
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SR. RAMON HERNANDEZ ISON, 


Of the firm of Hernandez & Co., Jolo 


Captain Tiana is progressive. He encourages 
the Moros to plant and to fish, and gives financial 
assistance to all who are honest and willing 
to do. The following list of average monthly 
exports from Jolo was compiled in the office 
of the Jolo Trading Company for THE Far 
EASTERN REVIEW: 


Hemp PICULS 
Generally exported to Manila 1000@ P 21 P 21,000 
PEARL SHELLS 


Generally exptd. to Singapore 150@ 45 6,750 

TREPANG 
(Beche-de-mer)'"'  “ 3 50@ 1,500 
SHark Fins - vs 20@ 900 
Hemp ROPE whe ats = 30@ 750 
CARACOLES aay Pe ‘ 40@ 480 
BLACK SHELLS “ * 9 10@ 80 
Copra _os rs 5H0O@ 7 3,500 
SEA WEEDS me ae ps 40@ 4 160 
Himes me pdt = 10@ 20 200 
Cacao a a 10@ 50 500 
TORTOISE SHELL.“ “* rs 14@ 1800 2,700 
SEA HORSES > St ‘ 2556 240 
37,760 


Note.—If the value of pearls taken is estimated on 
the basis suggested by Captain Tiana, it will 
bring the total up to P58,760 per month. 


Products of the Sea.—Caracoles, or sea-snail 
shells, are used in making buttons, The in- 
dustry is new in the Sulu Archipelago, ship- 
ments having been made only during the last 
few months. The shells are composed of a 
substance resembling mother-of-pearl which 
is considerably softer than the latter and more 
easily worked. It is readily made into buttons, 
and there is now a factory in Manila, La Concha, 
which utilizes shells of a similar quality. The 
caracole industry is one which can readily be 
developed in the Sulu Sea and which promises 
large returns to the investor. At the present 
time caracole is nothing more than a by-pro- 
duct. 


Trepang, shark-fins, seaweed and sea-horses 
are foods highly prized by the Chinese and find 
a ready market in Singapore. 

Hemp Export—In. comparison with the 
amount of land available for the production 
of hemp on Jolo Island, the export of that 
staple is insignificant. The quality of the 
fiber produced is very high and there are tens 
of thousands of acres now lying idle that can 
be used. It is only a question of time. The 
Schuck Estate, comprising 2,500 acres of 
magnificent land immediately adjoining the 
City of Jolo, is ready for cultivation. It is 
only the question of a few years more and the 
Island of Jolo will become noted for its varied 
and valuable produce. The present system 
of government not only eliminates the ancient 
pirate, but puts confidence into the modern 
business man. 


SR. J. H. S. TERRAJON, 


Of Hernandez & Co., Jolo, who has large interests 
in the Pearling Industry 


DISTRICT OF SULU SECOND IN COM- 
MERCIAL IMPORTANCE 


In the work of the Moro Province, where the 
desire is to accomplish material results in bring- 
ing the wild people in touch with civilization 
and encourage them to work and to preserve 
order; to afford the necessary protection to 
them, and to the white residents and Filipinos; 
to aid the planters in obtaining and controling 
their labor; to facilitate the increase of exports 
from the province ; to establish a form of govern- 
ment which shall be far-reaching and paternal 
in its character as regards the uncivilized people, 
and to be of material assistance to the white 
and other civilized residents—especially in 
commercial and agricultural pursuits—the ex- 
amples of different forms of tropical govern- 
ment so near at hand are a great help. 

Very fortunately the waterways furnish the 
most excellent routes for transportation within 
the Moro Province. In order to cheapen the 
cost of transportation, the provincial govern- 
ment subsidizes a small steamer which makes 
regular trips to all parts of the province and 


CAPTAIN TIANA, 
A leading merchant of Jolo 
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MR. STEPHEN JURIKA, 


Oj the firm of Hernandez & Co., Jolo 


charges a comparatively low tariff, thus aiding 
all in a most material way. The government 
officials encourage the natives to get out jungle 
and other produce, and on a recent trip of the 
subsidized steamer Borneo to Davao she brought 
back to Zamboanga 40 tons of jungle produce 
In order to enable the natives to have a ready 
sale for the products of their labor, markets 
have been established and have been very 
successful, the most remunerative being the so- 
called Moro exchanges in the District of Zam- 
boanga. The market at Malabang has also 
been particularly successful. These do a 
strictly cash business, the Moro or Subano 
receiving actual money in payment for his 
produce. They have been fully described 
elsewhere ini this issue. 

Appropriation has been made for the estab- 
lishment of a Moro market in the City of Jolo. 
There the acting district governor held a meet- 
ing of the chiefs, and persuaded them to agree 
to report at once all cases of murders, and bring 
in the murderers for trial before our courts; 
also to take measures to prevent thieving, and 
to establish markets on the order of the one 
at Zamboanga. 

Very much of the hardest work that officials 
have before them is to keep these savage Moros 
alive and win them over to the walks of peace, 
and thus enable the population to increase; 
for, while it is-easy enough to kill them, and 
they sometimes force measures to such an issue, 
the native is capable of becoming a usefi:l 
citizen and a good laborer, as shown by the 
successful administration in other tropical 
countries referred to elsewhere in these columns, 
and by our own experience. 


It will be necessary for the government to 
use great care to allot, to those natives desiring 
it, land in severality, and to prevent their 
being deprived by others of those lands. The 
best land law would be one that would leave 
to the state the titles to all lands and would 
provide for leases under conditions requiring 
constant cultivation or improvement, and 
permitting the state to take back the lands 
when such conditions are not fulfilled. 

For the last few months a record has been 
kept, as far as practicable, of all exports from 
the province and it shows that the District of 
Sulu is second in commercial importance in the 
province, while about nine-tenths of the business 
is done at the Port of Jolo. The record is not 
complete, as reports from several towns have 
not been received, but a gratifying result is 
shown in the following table:— 


’ DISTRICT OF ZAMBOANGA ‘DISTRICT OF DAVAO DISTRICT OF LANAO DISTRICT OF SULU 
NAME ote Meester ds Poa ‘Mar : Parain aaah ii? l we 1 ik aeEy a Neha 
Zamboanga) "pasilan Dapitan Tubig Dipolong | Lubungan| Davao Caraga Catel Baganga | Mati Cotabato Tligan | Malabang! Jol6 | Jurata | Sitankay | Bongao 
rab De Sed E t ee A ES SE eae Sie a A A 5p | ee een RE esa Ses || ere BASES YO ee ss 
FLOP acct aceielseee 'P1,049.00 | P P 24,011.01] P 1°59,643.83 |P 23,881.32 |P160,410,00/F 16,754 81 | 4,962.53 | P | -P1,519.80 | P 38.00 | P 6,487.95 | P \P 21,262 00 ip r iP P319,215.37 
21,662, 24 877.01 1,208.94 501.00) | | 29.31 | 965.50 | 8,048 38 | 4,54 14,429.26 
| 18,762 50) 518.00 | 24,779.10 | 39,059.60 
“1,989.20 14.00 176.31 80.00) | j 254,53 | 1,240,00 | T57 50 4,481.54 
250.00 17.80 | 297.510 
144.00 | | 144.00 
9.00 | | 9 00 
172,00 | 2,261 62 | ; 2,483.62 
Bubber.. 9,814.00 90 00 | 4150.00 | 698 57 | 636/68 | | 11,184.26 
Gum...... 6,255.00) | 4,802.01 | | | | 10,557.01 
81, 60 1 00) | 25.00 360.00 | ies 859 08 618 800 785.81 
100,00 | 26.62 157,50 110.00 | B04 12 
i | | 13 00 13.00 
| 0 00 | 30.00 
250.00 130 00 | i 15,00 395.00 
| * 622,00 eal 522.00 
3 } 185.00 185 00 
; 84.00 | 84.00 
: 183.70 202.26 22.00 47 96 
| Fae: 102.56 | 102.56; 
2,686, 26 } 13,194.90 | 28.50 190.00 | 16,099.66 
485.00 | 4,596.74 355,00 | 5,406.74 
1,640.50 j ral 604,00 | 8.00 2,312.50 
ear | 3,223,26 8.00 | 1,281.26 
| BI110 811.10 
| 80,00 80.00 
358.05 3,379.10 67 | 45.00} 8,782.82 
| | ; 36,00 36.00 
| 87,00 870.00 
235 70 150 16 385.86 
8,847.43 1,057.00 4,40 43 
1 18.00 2,608.60 1.40 | 30.00} 2,552 00 
| | 240,00 240.00 
1,208.25 26:00 — 1,284.25 
9.76 | 9.76 
114.00 > 247,50 | 861,50 
Shellfish, dried.....| 222 96 58.00 27.9 
POUMEY eee sen, $7.50 : 71:80 109 30 
Cocoanut Oil...) 2,407.75 8 15.00 30.00 2,422.75 
Sea slugs 0.000. | i 22.00 30.00 
Snail meat... ; : | ; : 82.00 
Sbeeper ce ar 6.00. { | 6.00 
Pink et! aa 00 | | | 3836.00 
Tard | a8000 | ket 
Leather...... 400 00 ee 
Rattan nc 1.00 | { | 1.00 
Sheet lead...) 10.32 : ; 10 82 
Copper; Old..........| 0.00 i | | 90.00 
Miscellaneous... | ees 
Shrimps, salted...| 366.00 _ 220,00 Palew eS 366,00 
P58,970.46 | P 47.50 1h 24,888.12 | P 549.00 [P'G1,029.08 23,881.32 P07 8.0 P 16,754 83 | 4,862.53 | 5,957.27 |P 18,487.62 | 8,972 45 | 26,290.17 |P 58,845.00 | P1,670.88 | PB 738,00 |P478,070 $1 


Nove:-~These figures are for 3 mos. only. They are doubtless inaccurate, as there is no special bureau for collecting this sort of data, Careful observers believe that the total amount for 3 mos, ought to be P1,000,000. 
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SULTAN OF SULU FRIENDLY 


In the second annual report of the Governor 
of the Moro Province, Captain George T. 
Langhorne, A. D. C. to Major General Wood, 
provincial secretary and acting governor, has 
this to say concerning the conditions existing 
in the District of Sulu (Sulu Archipelago) — 

‘The district governor, Major H. L. Scott, 
14th Cavalry, alsc the commanding officer of 
the garrison, has had success in establishing 
law and order with so unruly a tribe as the 
Sulus, long known as the boldest of the pirates 
infesting Malayan seas. All of the natives 
being of the same tribe and religion, there was 
no opportunity to play one against the other. 

“The customs receipts of Joloare much greater 
than those of Zamboanga, and are increasing, 
while the exports to foreign ports show an 
increase of ro per cent over last year. The 
exports from the Sulu Archipelago to other 
ports in the Philippines are not reported. By 
constant effort on the part of the district and 
other officials the Moros have been induced 
to engage in agricultural pursuits and to 
gather produce from the seas and to bring the 
results of their labor into town, which they can 
now do since travel is unmolested and slavery 
and its evil consequences largely suppressed. 

“This increase in trade has occurred in spite 
of two severe campaigns against hostile Moros, 
the terrible storm in October which wrought 
great disturbance in Jolo and Siassi, and an 
unfortunate and miserable famine caused by 
long drought which has- weakened some of the 
people and forced them to subsist in many 
places on roots. Advantage was taken of this 
condition of affairs to endeavor to establish a 
fixed trade and fish industry, especially at S : 

“Headmen of the different sections into 
which the capital district is divided are grad- 
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OFFICES OF MESSRS. HERNANDEZ & CO. AT joLo 


age the natives to plant hemp, fruit, and cocoa- 
nuts have met with considerable success, and the 
exports of these products is constantly increasing. 

“The town of Jolo has steadily improved 
and had on June 30th, 1905, a balance in its 


treasury of 7544-01. 


from their influence, that they had no impor- 
tant influence, and that the districts of Parang, 
Pansol and Look took no part. This indicates 
a greater hold upon the people than has hitherto 
been obtained. 

“Owing to the character of this district 


SHIPMENT OF HEMP IN FRONT OF THE JOLO TRADING COMPANY'S OFFICE 


ually learning to assist the district governor 
and be of greater use to their own people instead 
of 6ppressing and robbing them. 

“The efforts of the district governor to encotr- 


“It is gratifying to note that during the 
late troubles the -sultan and all important 
chiefs were on the side of the government; 
that those who made the trouble were renegades 


MILITARY ICE PLANT AND PUMPING STATION 


for some time to come the governor should 
also be the commander of the troops, as a one- 
man power is easily understood and is appre- 
ciated by the inhabitants.” 


Photos ty Aeronaul G.bbs. 


PLAZA SCENE AT JOLO 


STREET SCENE IN THE NATIVE VILLAGE 
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PEARLING A DANGEROUS AND MYSTERIOUS INDUSTRY AT JOLO 


Pearling is a mysterious industry. A large 
amount of capital and thousands of lives are 
risked each year in delving into ocean depths 
for the great, rough-shelled bivalve which 
occasionally contains a pearl worth a king’s 
ransom. Because of the great risks involved 


profit. At the present time the monthly ship- 
ments of shells from Jolo amount to about 150 
piculs valued at P45 per picul in Jolo. As it 
does not take more that 30 to 35 pairs of shells 
to make a picul, a good gathering of shells 
is extremely profitable. 


shell during an expedition the proceeds always 
will be honestly divided. 

These divers have good fishing grounds near 
the villages, but they used to make expeditions 
to other islands and stay away from their homes 
for a month or two. These expeditions were 
made sometimes twice, sometimes three times 
a year; it depended mostly on the weather 
Now-a-days these expeditions are seldom, as 


CHINESE PIER, OR PEARLING MARKET, AT JOLO 


and the possible fortune to be gained, the 
industry has a fascination scarcely to be resisted 
by those who have once experienced it. Be- 
cause of the great variety of people who search 
for pearls, the vast area of the hunting grounds, 
the centuries-old customs of the Moros, and the 
special laws covering the industry, no reliable 
statistics can be obtained that will approximate 
the profits. The business is therefore mysteri- 
ous, 

Pearling is a game of hazard for high stakes, 
The pearler must risk capital and human life, 
must brave the sea and go prepared to fight 
for his rights, with savage men; and he must 
pay the taxes and divide the profits with the 
shrewd trades from Ceylon and Singapore. 

Sometimes fortune smiles. Three years ago 
a single pearl was marketed in the Celebes for 
P 36,000. It came from the Sulu Sea. During 
the following year a pearl brought to Jolo was 
sold in Singapore for P'12,000, and last year one 
sold for 9,730. Such finds rarely come 
to public notice. Shrewd traders are always 
on hand to snatch them away from the ignorant 
and fearful divers, and the jewel is first exposed 
for sale in Paris or London or a Dutch port. 
Probably the man who places it on the market 
does not know or care for its history. 

Thousands of pearls of less value are found 
every year, ranging in price from Po.50 to 
P:,000. Sometimes a rough-looking pearl, 
by the process of skinning, is reduced to a 
smaller but more perfect gem, and its value 
enhanced a hundred fold. 

Jolo is one of the foremost pearling ports of 
the world. The Chinese have large interests 
in the industry, and there are Americans, 
Spaniards, Filipinos, Ceylonese, Singalese, and 
Arabs in it as well. All Moros are interested 
in pearling and a considerable percentage of 
the population of the Sulu Archipelago actually 
gains a livelihood by engaging in this perilous 
business. It may be said that the entire popu- 
lation of Jolo dabbles in pearls. Curbstone 
traders are numerous, and they have to offer 
a tremendous variety of sizes and shapes, 
colors and kinds. The person who has the 
least instincts of a trader can not resist the 
temptation to buy and pit his judgment against 
that of the seller, 

Pearl shells are themselves very valuable 
in the markets of the world. The mother-of- 
pearl taken from them commands a high price. 
ft is maintained that the shell alone pays a 
good profit on a substantial investment, and 
that the pearls taken from the cafch are clear 


Photos by Aeronaut Gibbs. 


PEARLING MARKET IS ALSO SPREAD WITH COPRA QUITE OFTEN 


Nearly all shells contain pearls of more or 
Jess value. Captain Tiana, the prominent 
Chinese merchant who has been many years 
in the industry, says that in the general run 
the value of pearls taken will equal the value 
of shells; that is, not counting on any very 
valuable pearls, which are rare. 


The two leading business houses of Jolo— 
Hernandez & Co., and the Jolo Trading Com- 
pany—are both dealers in pearls and shells. 
Messrs. J. H. S. Terrajon, Stephen Jurika 
and Ison, the leading members of Hernandez 
& Co., own a considerable fleet of pearling 
balandras (sloops), and- most of their oper- 
ations are in deep water. The accompany- 
ing photographs of their divers at work were 
taken especially for THe Fars EASTERN REVIEW 
by Aeronaut Gibbs, and are: excellent in detail. 
Hitherto Filipino divers have been employed, 
but at the present time Japanese are being 
tried as an experiment. The Moros do not 
care to dive in bells. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE PEARLING INDUSTRY.— 
The following facts about the rearling industry 
in Sulu waters have been compiled by Mr. 
Herman Schuck, who has resided in Jolo for 
many years and has made a careful study of 
the business from every point of view:— 

The Moros have three ways of getting the 
shells cut of the sea. One is by actual diving. 
The diver goes down with only a handkerchief 
and a piece of rope around his waist; he never 
goes down quite naked, this being against the 
custom of his people. Before a diver goes 
down he always says his prayers and commends 
his soul toGod. This diving is called maksaap, 
(“to risk’), because in the operation the diver 
is risking his life and also risking the chance 
of getting a shell. In former days, when 
shells were plentiful, divers would go down 
to a depth of 8 to 12 fathoms, but gradually 
they had to go deeper and deeper, and now- 
a-days there are divers who will go down 20 
fathoms. 

The best divers live in the villages of Parang, 
called Nunukan and Langan Gitung. There 
the fathers teach their sons the art of diving, 
and this is from generation to generation. 
The second best divers live on the Island of 
Patian; the third best are the Samals of Sicu- 
bun. There are no other divers in the archi- 
pelago. If a diver is found in any other place 
his nativity is generally traced to either of the 
foregoing habitations. These divers usually 
do the work in partnership of two, seldom more, 
and even if either of them should not get a 


there is no security, and the. people of Parang 
and Patian are afraid to leave their homes 
for any length of time, not knowing what might 
happen to their unprotected families in their 
absence. Another reason for this is that the 
ancient custom of giving the biggest pearls 
which are found to the sultan has been abused 
very likely on both sides, The people having 
learned the value of money and also the price 
of pearls, think it unjust that the sultan and 
datus make them give up the pearls at such 
low prices. The result is that a great many 
pearls are secretly sold to traders. Again, 
the Moro never gets the right price for the 
really good pearl, because if he has shown it to 
the trader he dares not go away without selling 
it to him for fear that the trader might betray 
him to the chief; the only satisfaction the Moro 
gets is that the péarls are bought for double 
and three times by the trader than what the 
sultan or datus would pay him, 


In former times the sultan and the datus 
made up the loss they sustained by their sub- 
jects selling pearls secretly, by fining the divers 
whom it was reported had sold datu pearls, 
The sultan, for instance, was told that So- 
and-So had recently become rich, so surely 
he must have sold a pearl or how did he obtain 
all these fine things in such a small space of 
time? At once some of the sultan’s messen- 
gers were sent out to fine that. man P 2,000. 
Without trial the man would have to pay, unless 
the messengers could be bargained with— 
which was usual—for a lower fine. In case 
the man and all his friends swore that he had 
not sold a pearl, then he was condemned 
to pay the court-fees which were 20 per cent 
of the amount of the fine. ‘This custom was 
carried so far that a great many of the Patian 
divers left and went to different places, some 
as far as Basilan, at Ubing, where Serip Amina 
and Serip Agil governed. The Sicubun divers 
were under the jurisdiction of Daitus Kabbi 
and Jokanain. Parang and Patian were under 
the sultan. The sultan and datus have no 
longer the power to control the pearling industry, 
it having been taken away from them by the 
American authority. 

The second way of fishing for mother-of- 
pearl shells is with a 5-pronged dredge let 
down with a rattan. This dredge is called 
badja which signifies plowing; the Frere where 
these dredges are used are called badjaan. 
This dredge can only be used where the bed 
is free from rocks. The diver starts to drop 
the dredge at the upper end of the current 
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PEARLING FLEET IN THE HARBOR OF JOLO FLEET OFF THE PEARLING GROUNDS 


PEARL DIVER GOING DOWN INTO THE WATER AFTER SHELLS PEARL DIVER COMING UP OUT OF THE WATER 


PEARLING BALANDRA, OR SLOOP ARAB MERCHANT LANDING PEARL, SHELLS AT THE MARKET 
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and the latter being very strong it will take 
the boat right along without any effort of the 
boatmen, pulling the dredge behind along 
the bottom. When the dredge catches it is 
pulled up bringing sometimes a shell, sometimes 
a stone, When the boat reaches the lower 
end of the fishing ground it is paddled back’ 
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bottom of the sea. Another point is, the sea 
must be very clear. If storms prevail and the 


sea is much stirred up, the water remains dirty 
and the fishermen will not be able to see to the 
bottom. Sometimes they are able to see bottom 
down to 100’, other time not more than 40 to 
50’; so the Moros watch, and if the sea is clear 
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the shells are too scattered and it does not pay 
them; but there are some dredging grounds 
where the shells are very thick, and if the sloops 
once operate in such a place it generally takes 
years for another growth of shells. If the life 
of a shell is 12 yrs., which is claimed for it, to 
be of any value it has to be 7 to 8 yrs. of age. 


against the current to the upper end, and so it 
goes, back and forth, until the tide turns. 
Then the current is not strong enough to pull 
the dredge. 

There are generally two men in a boat, seldom 
three. The dredging grounds are between 
17 to 35 fathoms in depth, and most of them 
cover a large water area. 


A TYPICAL MORO COTTA 


it is immediately known all over the different 
islands and sometimes 300 to 400 boats are at 
work in one place. 

At the places where the people dredge and 
use the catcher the shells lie scattered, seldom 
two together; therefore the diver never goes 
to these places. On the other hand the people 
who do not dive never invade the grounds 


Most of the fishing places are known by the 
Moros, the landmarks being handed down 
from father to son. 


Special laws have been made by the Philip- 
pine Commission governing the rling in- 
dustry. The sultan and his followers have 


The third way of getting the shells is by 
using a 3-pronged catcher. This is let down 
by a rattan rope. The Moros call this mag 
tung tung which signifies “to let down.” The 
fishermen can only work at this when the sea 
is absolutely calm, because the least ripple 
will prevent them from seeing the shell at the 


moro VINTA, OR TRADING BOAT 


where divers operate, because these areas are 
generally too rocky for the dredger and too 
deep for the catcher. 

The fishermen who use the diving suit go down 
wherever they find a place, generally to a depth 
where the Moros use the dredger and catcher, 
of 30 fathoms. They hardly-ever work because 


no longer any legal right to collect fines and 
penalties, but the custom has obtained for so 
long that the ignorant people still fear 
the power of the sultan, and have not yet 
gained sufficient confidence on the American 
Government to accept its guarantee of pro- 
tection. 
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District of 
Danao 


Hardwood 


The District of Lanao, which stretches 
through the heart of Mindanao, from Nligan 
Bay on the N. to Ilana Bay on the S., com- 
prises thousands of square miles of the finest 
agricultural and ‘grazing lands, untold wealth 
in hardwood forests and streams, and waterfalls 
that can develop an almost unlimited amount 
of power—and a climate that is superb. 

Prior to the occupation of the Lake Lanao 
region by the United States military authorities, 
a few years ago, foreign settlement there was 
impossible because of the opposition of the 
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any authority other than brute strength, preyed 
upon their weaker neighbors. There are some 
of this class left, but they are known and are 
under control. There has practically been 
no hostility in the district for more than a 
year. 

An AtrractivE Recion.—There is much 
in the Lanao District to attract the American 
settler. Vast stretches of virgin land, well 
watered, lie convenient to commercial centers, 
Experience has proven that the Moro, under 
proper management, soon become efficient, 
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Stretches Through the Heart of Mindanao and Comprises Thousands of 
Square Miles of Agricultural and Grazing Lands, and Untold Wealth in 
Forests and Streams, and Waterfalls for Power * * #% *% & 


of these products, are available today, and 
fortune awaits the sturdy pioneer who is willing 
to spend a few years of his life there. 

Throughout the interior of the Lanao Dis- 
trict coffee, rubber, and gutta percha grow wild 
and in great luxuriance. The shipments of 
coffee of the finest grade yearly amount to 
close upon Pro0o,00e. Under proper culti- 
vation this section ought to become one of the 
greatest coffee-producing countries in the 
world. 


Photo by West, Fort McKinley 


PANORAMIC VIEW IN THREE SECTIONS OF LAKE LANAO, WHICH EMBRACES A STRETCH OF COUNTRY 72 MS. FROM LEFT TO RIGHT 


fierce and warlike Moros who inhabited the 
region. Since American control has been 
established, however, the attitude of the Moro 
towards the white settler has changed to such 
a degree that the most desirable portions of 
the district are now considered safe and ready 
for settlement. The last census report shows 
that there were about 95,000 Moros in that 
section. It is not believed that there are so 
many now. Those who have gone were the 
slave traders, who, refusing to acknowledge 


peaceable, and reliable laborers. In former 
years they had to be forced to work on govern- 
ment roads; to-day they are applying for employ- 
ment in such large numbers that many must 
be turned away. 

Hemp of a superior quality is grown along 
the N. coast, and finds a ready market in Iligan, 
the principal town and port of the district. 
Copra and cacao are staple products of this 
section. Thousands of acre of land, most 
advantageously situated for the cultivation 


The possibilities of rubber and gutta percha 
are marvellous. Again the scientific cultivation 
of the trees and vines from which these valua- 
ble products are taken, is being urged by the 
government. The Forestry Bureau makes a 
very attractive offer of territorial grants to 
those who will go into rubber and gutta percha 
on a large scale. 

Rice cultivation is another industry which 
promises much to the practical agriculturist. 
The Moros have always raised upland rice in 
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MORO MARKET AT MARAHUI 


considerable quantities. When the American 
troops first arrived on the present site of Camp 
Vicars, on the S. side of Lake Lanao, the very 
ground on which the fort stands today, and 
the country, for miles around, was planted in 
rice Along the coast and lowlands there is 
much land adapted to the cultivation of paddy 
rice. Corn and sugar are also among the pro- 
ducts of the country, the former being one of 
the food staples of the Moros. 


LANAO’S TIMBER WEALTH. “~The timber 
wealth of the entire Island of Mindanao has long 
been counted as one of its greatest resources. 
In the Lanao District the forests contain high 
percentages of the finest and most valuable 
woods, and they stand practically untouched 
today. There is a small sawmill at Marabui, 
on Lake Lanao, belonging to the military, 
where lumber is being prepared for the con- 
struction of the new post at Camp Keithley, 
but there is no private milling or lumbering 
enterprise in the whole district. There is a 
rich opening here for men of capital and enter 
prise. Railroads are being built on all of the 
principal islands, towns are growing up every- 
where, and it is confidently expected that the 
demands for the hardwood timbers of Min- 
danao will be very great during the next few 


years. 

WATER POWER Perhaps no other part 
of the Philippine Archipelago is so rich in water 
power as is the favored District of Lanao 
On the S. side of the lake, the falls of the Mata 
ling River are capable of supplying power to 
the entire southern half of the district. In 
another column will be found a description 
of the marvellous Agus River and falls, and the 
possibilities of development for the northern 
half of the district. The application of such 
power to logging and milling, and the move- 
ment of modern farm machinery are interest- 
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MOROS SELLING PRODUCE AND WARES 


ing studies for those who have capital to invest 
and secure large returns, 

CLIMATE AND LivinG.—The popular idea in 
the United States that life in the Tropics is a 


IMATALING FALLS 


constant struggle against heat, sickness, insect 
pests, reptiles, and savages, is not borne out 
by experience of people who have lived in various 
parts of the Moro Province, particularly in the 


ON THE ROAD TO CAMP VICARS FROM MALABANG; MATALING FALLS 
UNDERNEATH THE BRIDGE 
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Lanao District. It is a matter of daily com 
ment throughout the archipelago that the 
majority of government employees who have 
spent 2 or 3 yrs. here and have returned to 
their homes in the States, are only too anxious 
to come back. Some of the more thoughtful, 
seeing the possibilities of bettering their con- 
dition here, and realizing the real advantages 
of the climate, are content to remain when 
their term of office in the government is expired, 
and are already ‘‘growing up with the country.”’ 
There are some notable instances of this 
in the Lanao District. In another column 
will be found the notable success of Mr. Frank 
Shepherd. Away in the very heart of Min 
danao, in what is known as the Sevilla country, 
a small colony of Americans is established, 
and when Mr, Allen Gard, secretary of the 
district, visited the colony recently, he found 
the Americans happy and contented, and mak 
ing money. The party consists of Eugene 
Barton, former treasurer of Cagayan Province, 
and his brother, Richard Barton; Louis S. 
Thomas, a Princeton graduate, and a Mr. 
Hayes. Messrs. Eugene Barton and Hayes 
have their American wives with them. More 
recently Mr, B. A. Crumb resigned his position 
as treasurer of the Lanao District to open up a 
hemp plantation in this section. He has a 
backing of P200,000 and will introduce Amer- 
ican farm machinery into the district. 
These pioneers, and many others who might 
be mentioned, certify to the excellence of the 
climate of Lanao. It would seem a bit warm, 
of course, to people accustomed to the temperate 
zone, but it is remarkable how soon one can 
become really infatuated with the climate. 
In Iligan and along the coast in that vicinity 
there are no sudden changes of temperature. 
During the heat of the day the wise man remains 
within his great thatched house, although 
experience has shown that he may go about 
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MARIA CRISTINA FALLS, AGUS RIVER; HEIGHT 197’, WIDTH 75’ TO 100’ VIEW FROM TOP OF FALLS TO RIVER BELOW; FALLS ARE EN- 
AT TOP, ACCORDING TO SEASON; THE WATER FALLS STRAIGHT DOWN CLOSED ON BOTH SIDES BY ALMOST PERPENDICULAR ROCK 
WITHOUT A BREAK WALLS 200’ HIGH 


AGUS RIVER ABOUT I M. ABOVE THE FALLS; RIVER HAS DROP OF AN ESPECIALLY SWIFT CURRENT, ABOUT 30 MS. PER HR., ACCORD- 
2,400 FROM LAKE LANAO TO ILIGAN Bay (ABOUT 22 MS.) ING TO A “‘LOG’’ TAKEN WITH A PIECE OF WOOD AND A STOP-WATCH 


A LEVEL STRETCH OF THE AGUS, GIVING SOME IDEA OF GRANDEUR BIRDSEYER VIEW OF CAMP OVERTON ON ILIGAN BAY; THIS PICTURE 
OF THE SCENERY WAS TAKEN FROM A HIGH RIDGE WEST OF CAMP OVERTON 


Pkotos by Robert Schroder. Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army 
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FINE ILLUSTRATION OF THE WONDERFUL GROWTH OF TREES IN THE NEIGHBORHGOD OF 
MARIA CRISTINA FALLS; ALL ROOTS CENTER IN ONE TREE ABOVE. OLD SPANISH SUS- 
PENSION BRIDGE AT PANTAR, OVER AGUS RIVER; SPAN OF BRIDGE, WITH APPROACH- 

ES, 175’ LONG. BILIBID (MANILA) PRISONERS WITH OVERSEERS, RETURNING 


TO CAMP OVERTON FROM WORK ON 


in the sun without fear of sunstroke. The 
nights are always cool, and very often a blanket 
is comfortable. The rains in the locality are 
frequent, during the season, and refreshing. 
The drudgery of housework is unknown to the 
American woman there. Servants are plenti- 
ful at low wages, and every practical house- 
wife may soon have an efficient force about 
her, 


‘TOPOGRAPHY AND SETTLEMENT.—Back from. 


Iligan the land gradually rises until in the 
vicinity of Lake Lanao, 25 ms. from the coast, 
it reaches an elevation of 3,000’ above sea 
level. Here the climate is delightful, on ac- 
count of the altitude. The air is cool and 
bracing, and the nights sometimes so cold that 
a quartermaster at Camp Vicars, on the S. side 
of the lake, once put in a requisition for stoves 
for the officers’ quarters and barracks: The 
invigorating effects of this Lake Lanao climate 
are so marked that troops are sometimes given 
duty there in order to benefit by the bracing 
air, 

The country in the vicinity of Lake Lanao is 
not, however, at present open for settlement. 
The majority of the Moros are settled there- 
abouts, and lay claimto the land. The magnif- 
icent valley between Camp Keithley and the 
sea is open, and there are hundreds of planta- 
tions to be had along the splendid and perma- 
nent wagon road which the military govern 
ment is now building there. 

In the basin of Lake Lanao there are about 
50 rancherias, over which reign some 400 Moro 
chiefs with titles ranking from sultan to datu. 
These men are all known to the authorities and 
are now kept under almost perfect control. 

Finally, it may be said that Lanao is a “white 
man’s country,” and that the Americans and 
other foreigners who are living there are well 
contented with their lot. 


GOVERNMENT OF LANAO DISTRICT 


Captain E. W. Griffith, who was appointed 
Governor of the Lanao District last March, 
is the first governor appointed outside of the 
military establishment in the Moro Province, 
He is, as well, senior inspector of Constabulary 
in the district, and in his dual capacity is in 
a position to be of great value in teaching his 
unruly people the ways of the white man. 

Captain Griffith is of English birth and 
education. Before entering the American Army, 
in 1898, he saw considerable service in Africa 
and learned many things that have since 


THE ILIGAN-LAKE LANAO ROAD 


made him a valuable agent of the American 
Government in the Islands. He has been in 
the Constabulary ever since its organization, 
and long ago won the esteem and confidence 
of his superiors. His appointment by Major 
General Wood as governor of the district that 
is more distinctly military than any in the Moro 
Province, speaks highly for his executive 
ability. 

The official residence of the governor is 
at Marahui, on Lake Lanao, adjoining the 
brigade post of Camp Keithley. There the 
government has erected a model residence and 
council chamber, and there Governor Grif- 
fith receives daily the sultans, datus, and head- 
men from all parts of the district, hearing their 
complaints and settling their disputes according 
to the recently-established tribal ward court 
customs. The governor makes occasional trips 
into various parts of the district, so asto keep in 
touch with the people. He encourages farming, 
and puts down slavery and brigandage of all 
kinds. The military is ever ready to assist 
whenever the proposition in hand becomes too 
strong for the Constabulary. 

Governor Griffith has been of especial assist- 
ance to prospective American colonists, point- 
ing out good locations and helping settlers to 
secure the necessary labor and eqnipment. 


Mr. Allan Gard, who has recently been ap- 
pointed secretary of the district, is one of the 
most efficient men in the service of the Moro 
Province. A graduate of Yale University, 
he came to the Islands some 5 yrs. ago in the 
educational department. He is an excellent 
Spanish scholar and is fast acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of the Moro tongue and the customs 
of the people. He is energetic and fearless, 
and has already made some extensive trips 
into the heart of Mindanao that will bear valu- 
able results. Particularly interesting is the 
account of Mr. Gard’s trip into the Sevilla 
country, E. of Lake Lanao, last February and 
March, where he found fertile valleys inhabited 
by peaceable people. The hemp and coffee 
trade of that section is of great value, and finds 
an outlet through Cagayan de Misamis, adding 
in no small measure to the wealth of that place. 
Already several Americans have settled there, 
and the section is one of great promise. 


The governorsof thisdistrict, since its organiza- 
tion, have been officers of the army, keenly inter- 
ested in the development of the resources of 
the district. The first governor was Major 
R. L. Bullard, 28th Infantry, who was followed 


by Captain D. B. Devore, 23rd Infantry. 
Both of these officers did much to promote the 
development not only of good order, but of 
agriculture and industry. 


ILIGAN THE METROPOLIS 


The Town of Iligan, picturesquely situated 
on Iligan Bay, on the N. side of the island, is 
the principal place of importance in the dis 
trict. Three miles distant, on the bay shore, 
is the military post known as Camp Overton, 
at which point the only road into the interior 
of the island commences. Iligan is a prosperous 
place of about 5,000 inhabitants, for the most 
part Visayans, with a few Chinese and Amer- 
icans. The country thereabouts is rich and 
very fertile, and already several hemp planta- 
tions nearby are contributing to the material 
wealth of the place. There is a large Moro 
market there, but no Moros are permitted to 
reside within the town limits. A very efficient 
company of Moro Constabulary, under Captain 
Green and Lieutenant Maklin, is stationed there 
The members of the company are natives of 
the district, with a few Moros from Cotabato 
and Zamboanga. They have proved to be 
very faithful soldiers and keép order in the 
district. 


ligan has a regularly-organized municipal 
government and city council. Sefior Leon 
Fernandez, the present presidente, is an able 
man, and has the full confidence of the district 
and provincial governments. Other members 
of the city council are Sefiores Silverio Echavez, 
vice-presidente; Eustaquio Leander, Regino 
Abestillas, Mariano Ramiro, Engracio Adeva, 
Eustaquiro Perfecto, Bonifacio Ladlad, and 
Martiniano Actub. The streets and other 
public works of the town are in excellent con- 
dition, and the sanitary affairs could not 
be in better shape. 
® The people of Iligan are anxious to build 
up their town and to attract capital and settlers 
to that vicinity. They may well look forward 
to a bright future, as Tligan is sure to be the 
metropolis of the rich Lanao District, the 
probable future seat of the capital, and the 
home of the larger planters of the section. 

Here, as in other settlements of Mindanao, 
the Chinese merchant is a potent factor in com- 
mercial matters. As a class the Chinese mer- 
chants are enterprising and progressive, ready 
to take part in any movement for the public 
good; they are also charitable and law-abiding. 
They are heavy tax payers, and generally have 
the confidence of the government. 

Sefior Julian Parrado is the leading Chinese 
merchant of Iligan and a man of wide in- 
fluence. He came to the Islands about 20 yrs. 
ago, and after serving an apprenticeship in Jolo 
under Captain Tiana, opened up a business 
of his own in Iligan, about 11 yrs. ago. He 
early gained the confidence of the Spanish 
authorities, and was made Capitan Chino of the 
whole N. part of Mindanao, in which capacity 
he served until the American occupation. He 
was decorated by the Spanish Government 
for service rendered to the army. Although 
his office was abolished by the American Govern- 
ment he still retains the greatest respect of the 
authorities, to whom he has been of good 
assistance. Sefior Parrado trades throughout 
the whole portion of the island importing 
from China, Europe, and the United States, 
and exporting coffee, hemp, copra, cacao, 
rubber, etc. 

Sefiores Sy Pico and Carlos Martel, also prom- 
inent Chinese merchants of [ligan, are owners 
of hemp plantations. It is only since Amer- 
ican occupation that these enterprising business 
men have been able to carry on their haciendas. 
They are now planting hemp on a large scale, 
and will likely add gutta percha, cacao and 
copra to their products. 

The other Chinese merchants of prominence 
who are interested in the promotion and develop- 
ment of the district are Sefiores Sy Yanco, 
Yu Quico, Co Jatin, Dy Juyeo, Dy Panco, Sy 
Chysing, Tan Dico, Tan Quinsing, Go Juaco, 
Dy Dinco and Siao Quico, 
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MR. FRANK SHEPHERD'S THREE STORES AND PLANTATION, ILIGAN 


The accompanying illustration is from a 
photograph of Mr. Frank Shepherd, the pro- 
prietor of Shepherd’s Three Stores and Planta- 
tion at Tligan. 

Mr. Shepherd is one of the early American 
pioneers in the Philippines. He became imbued 
with the war fever during the Spanish-American 
excitement, and resigning his position in civil 
life enlisted in the 16th U. S. Infantry, of the 
regular establishment, at St. Louis, Mo. After 
serving 8 mos, through the Cuban campaign, 
he returned to his former position as a com- 
mercial traveler, About 2 mos. later he learned 
that his old regiment was again ordered to the 
wars, with Manila as the objective point. Once 
more resigning his position he reénlisted in the 
16th. He arrived with his organization in the 
Philippines on June 26th, 1899, and served a 


Later he transferred his business to Tligan* 
Mindanao, arriving there October 31st, 1902° 
Since that date he has remained in this splendid 
location. By degrees his establishment has 
been built up te become one of the largest 
mercantile concerns, both wholesale and retail, 
in the Moro Province, and now he carries a 
tremendous stock. He is one of the heaviest 
buyers in the provinces. Strict attention to 
business, constant hard work and no “knocking” 
have been the secret of Mr. Shepherd’s success. 

Previous to the establishment of civil govern- 
ment and the appointment of Major General 
Leonard Wood as Governor of the Moro Prov- 
ince, Mr. Shepherd earned, most deservedly, 
the confidence of all with whom he transacted 
business, both natives and foreign-born. After 
the appointment of General Wood Mr. Shepherd 


MR. FRANK SHEPHERD, PROPRIETOR OF SHEPHERD'S THREE STORES 
AND PLANTATION, ILIGAN 


full enlistment of 3 yrs. Immediately after 
its arrival here his regiment was ordered on the 
firing line, taking charge of the Manila & Da- 
gupan Railway, along which line hard service 
was experienced in clearing and protecting the 
line to Dagupan. After the engagement with 
the Filipino insurgents at San Mateo, where 
Major General Lawton, U. S. V., was killed, 
the regiment was ordered to the Cagayan 
Valley to lift the blockade at Aparri, the most 
northern port in the Island of Luzon, and allow 
trade to be reéstablished in the great tobaeco 
district comprising the Provinces of Cagayan, 
Isabela and Nueva Vizcaya. 

After completing his full enlistment, being 
discharged the service March 13th, 1902, Mr. 
Shepherd saw that there was a future in the 
Philippines for any persun who cared to hustle. 
He immediately entered the commercial field 
and opened two pleces of business in Aparri. 


was one of the first to see the masterly manner 
in which the governcr won the good will and 
friendship of all the inhabitants of the Moro 
Province, and to realize that there was no better 
opportunity for investment than right where 
he was. He decided to put all his surplus 
money accruing from his business into the 
Moro Province, and this decision he has never 
regretted. He strongly advises all to invest 
their capital in the future of Mindanao, but he 
does not believe this can be done with im- 
punity unless the persons thus interested band 
together, His experience has been that small 
capital is of no use for working or plantation 
purposes owing to the fact that it is necessary 
to wait for some time in which to realize returns 
on the capital invested; but when this return 
does come it shows a big percentage on the 
capital invested, amounting, very often, at the 
end of 5 yrs., to from Soto 100 per cent. Mr. 
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Shepherd believes that if the home government 
would allow the people who are on the spot, 
and who are acquainted with local conditions, 
to have a little more say in the matter of local 
government, it would be to the advantage of 
Americans and natives alike. 

Hemp Plantation—WHaving the utmost faith 
in the government, as previously mentioned, 
and believing in the future development of the 
Moro Province, Mr, Shepherd began, 2 yrs. ago, 
investing all the profits which accrued from 
his business in acquiring a hemp plantation. 
He has taken up to date 1,000 acres of govern- 
ment land and has cleared and planted one-third 
of this tract. The land already cleared and 
planted carries approximately joo plants or 
hills to the acre, and more than one-half 
of this will be ready for harvest early in the 
coming October, which will, give an aggregate 
output from about 120,000 plants. It is com 
monly understood that Mr. Shepherd ownes 
the largest hemp plantation of the province. 

Labor Problem—Regarding the labor prop- 
osition, Mr. Shepherd believes in the employ- 
ment of native workmen as far as possible, 
but owing to the fact that it is impossible to 
trust for regular work from them, in spite of 
furnishing them with an abundance of food 
and giving them a wage of 25 cts. gold per day, 
it is almost a certainty that no more than two 
days’ work per man can be obtained each week, 
with the exception of a few who are more serious 
and desire to create a home for themselves. The 
wage is paid to them every Saturday morning, 
and although there may not be more than from 
75 to roo persons working daily there will be 
as many as 150 to 200 to collect wages on Sat- 
urday. This distinctly proves to Mr, Shepherd 
that the average native, when he has earned 
sufficient to support himself for the belance of 
the week, does not care to work any longer until 
his money is gone. Among the many laborers 
Mr. Shepherd handles there are but few who 
will work a full week, 


HEALTH RESORT AT MARAHUI 


Governor Griffith and the people of Tligan 
are anxious to establish the reputation of 
Marahui as a health resort. The town is in 
the heart of the Moro country, adjacent to a 
large military post, and offers many attractions 
that promise to make it the Mecca of tourists, 
once transportation is made easy and proper 
accommodations are provided for the traveling 
public. The proposed electric railway from 
Overton to Camp Keithley, once it is completed, 
will make the trip inland from the coast of 
short duration and delightful. There is every 
reason to believe that this railway will be com- 
pleted at no very distant date. At present 
the military is building a macadan road and 
it is said that the army transportation and the 
maintenance of this road between Overton 
and Keithley, cost about Pé6oo0,000 per year, 
to say nothing of the delay and inconvenience 
caused by wagon-train travel. 

The town site of Marahui is now in the 
military reservation, which is very extensive. 
Efforts are beingmade tohave the town taken off 
the reservation, and that in itself would greatly 
facilitate the plan proposed by Governor Griffith. 

It is propesed to erect two commodious hotels, 
one at Tligan and the other at Marahui, where 
travelers may receive the same care and attention 
that they do elsewhere in interesting parts of the 
globe. In connection with the hotels will be 
tennis courts, golf links, stables, etc. 

The country about Marahui is delightfully 
picturesque, and the air is cool and bracing. 
The hunting all about is good. The lake 
offers pleasing prospects for launch and picnic 
parties. The military post, with its band 
and dress parades, offers diversion. The market 
at Marahui is the largest in Mindanao and 
the greatest curio emporium in the Philippines 
is also located here. 

Marahui could easily become a rival of 
Baguio. During several months in the year the 
steamer ltrip southward and a visit to Marahui 
would be an attraction worth having. The falls 
of the Agus River, at Maria Cristina, on the 
Overton-Keithley Road, are worth going 1,000 
ms. to see. There the great Agus River outlet 
of Lake Lanao, makes a plunge of about 220. 
over the picturesque rocks into the valley below, 
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COFFEE MARKET OF THE MORO PROVINCE 


STREET OF MALABANG; MUNICIPAL, BUILDING IN THE DISTANCE 


Malabang, the S. gateway to the Lanao 
District, is principally noted as the most ex- 
tensive coffee market in the Philippine Archi- 
pelago. It isa town of about 2,500 inhabitants, 
picturesquely located on Ilana Bay, under 
the frowning Spanish fort where now stands 
the Post of Malabang. During the coffee 
season, from August until the end of February, 
the town doubles in population, and is a very 
busy mart of trade 

The town lies about 4 m. back from the 
beach, on a broad, deep river which finds its 
source in a dozen or so great springs gushing 
from the hill upon which the fort stands. The 
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be similar to that of the Zamboanga Exchange. 
A permanent road to the beach is also under 
construction. 

_The Malabang market offers a greater variety 
of produce than perhaps any other in the South- 
ern Islands. Fresh fish in great variety, corn, 
lettuce, radishes, beets, cabbage, cucumbers, 
tomatoes, American sweet potatoes, beans, 
ete., all in great abundance, are cheap. ‘The 
place is noted for its luscious pineapples. 

When the Americans first went to Malabang 
the coffee market was at low ebb, and the price 
offered per picul rarely exceeded P12. The 
Moros in the vicinjty were vicious and unruly, 


SCENE ON THE MALABANG RIVER 


Lake Lanao. The greater part of it is under 
the control of the Sultan of Ganassi and Datu 
Grande, the ruling chiefs of that region, both 
of whom are now friendly to the Americans. 
The bulk of the coffee grows wild, although 
large tracts of land have been planted by the 
Moros during the past few years. ‘The industry 
gives employment to a large number of people. 

During the harvest season the traveler on 
the military road, which leads from Malabang 
to’ Camp Vicars, on Lake Lanao, meets long 
strings of pack-ponies, loaded down with coffee, 
on their way to market. In Malabang the 
scene is a busy one, for, having disposed of 


ILIGAN-LAKE LANAO 


water is pure and clear, having a temperature 
of 72 degs. as it comes from the ground. It is 
deep enough to carry a launch of 9’ draft. 
Lieutenant W. P. Screws, 19th U Infantry, 
was placed in charge of the town last September, 
and was later made presidente. He has brought 
about many improvements, and if his plans 
are carried out Malabang will become one 
of the most prosperous municipalities in the 
province. There is now under construction 
a Moro Exchange 12540’, built of hard wood 
timber, with corrugated iron roof and cement 
floor, with a fish market attached, 50X50’, 
of the same materials. Here all transactions 
will be carried on in cash, and the control will 
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more given to slave-trading and other outlawry 
than to honest toil. Murder was rife, and 
existence outside of the sentry lines uncertain 
to say the least. Five years of American rule 
have changed everything. The bad element 
is no more, and Americans live miles from the 
Teservation without molestation. Last season 
250,000 Ibs. of coffee were marketed in Malabang 
at prices ranging from P28 to P30 per picul. 
It was the greatest year ever known there. The 
town held a grand celebration on this account 
which lasted for days, and everything is now 
prosperous. 

The coffee country begins about 10 ms. 
inland and extends clear back to and around 


ILIGAN BAY BELOW 


their coffee, the Moros must buy salt, cloth, 
dried fish and finery, and they are fond of 
haggling over the price and making the most 
of their visit to town. 

Hereafter all sales of coffee will be made in 
the More Exchange, the weighing will all be 
done under government scales, and under the 
watchful eye of an inspector. 

Manuel Acosta is the largest buyer of coffee, 
shipping it to Manila in 100-picul lots. Pedro 
Martinez and several Chinese merchants are 
also in the business. 

During the past 5 yrs. not a little hemp, 
taised in the mountains by the Moros, has 
been marketed in Malabang, and it is reported 
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that many are planting. The hemp marketed is 
of excellent quality. Pedro Martinez and 
others have recently started a plantation near the 
town, and are planting hemp and cocoanuts on a 
large scale. Two ex-soldiers, Messrs. Johnson 
and Fife, have planted along the beach 5 and 6 
ms. respectively, from Malabang. The former has 
been there for 2 yrs. and the latter about 1 yr. 
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has a plantation at Mayo Bay, about 14 ms. from 
the town, and Mrs. Hubble, an American lady, 
lives there with him. They have resided there 
about 2 yrs, and Mr. Hubble hasa considerable 
acreage of hemp and cocoanuts planted. 

The hemp land in the vicinity of Mati is 
limited, but there are cocoanut and sugar land, 
and cattle ranges that will support about 10,000 
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This subject of the products of the District 
of Davao will be dealt with under three heads— 
jungle produce, present crops, and new crops. 

Jungle Produce-—By the term jungle pro- 
duce is meant anything of a commercial nature 
that is found in the forests and which may 
be collected and sold. The most important 
items at the present time are, perhaps, alma 


SECOND COATING OF STONE NEAR MARIA CRISTINA, ILIGAN-LAKE LANAO ROAD 


There is plenty of good land in the vicinity 
of Malabang that is now open for settlement. 
The climate is pleasant and the health of the 
location exceptional. The members of the 
Municipal Council of Malabang hold their com 
missions by appointment, and the ordinances 
they pass ate subject to the approval of the 
Legislative Council. At present the members 
of the council are Lieutenant Screws, presidente; 


head of cattle. Shipments of cattle to Manila 
are made each month, 

Baganga Valley Plantation—Baganga, the 
only other place of any importance on the E 
coast, is a town of some size. It has ao harbor, 
however, and is practically inaccessible for 
several months of the year. The valley of the 
Baganga River is rich and fertile, and there 
are a number of hemp plantations here. The 


ciga and beeswax. Our forests abound in other 
things which in other parts of the Far East 
are gathered by natives, exchanged for com- 
modities, or sold in the open market. As 
an example take bejuco, sold in other parts 
as rattan, which might be collected in quan- 
tities in the Davao District; also cutch, a pro- 
duce made from Tangal bark, from which is 
made a superior kind of khaki dye, as well as 


Manuel Acosta, Pedro Martinez, Antonio Coro- 
nel and Louis Golfin. Tan O’Cio, a wealthy 
Chinese merchant, is Capitan Chino 


MAYO BAY PLANTATION 
Mati, on the E. coast, is one of the finest 
harbors in the Island of Mindanao. The town 
has about 2,800 Visayans. Henry M. Hubble 
is the only American settler in this section. He 
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only American hacienda is managed by Christian 
Ade. He has 50,000 hemp plants set out, 
some of them now of stripping age. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
Mr. Max L. McCullough, secretary-treasurer 
of the Davao Planters’ Association, has fur- 
nished to Tog REvieEw, the following statement 
covering the agricultural products of the district: 


the Tangal bark itseif—used in tanning— might 
be exploited with profit. Cinnamon has been 
found in different places, and who shall say 
in what quantities it exists in our almost un- 
explored -forests? The common red pepper 
met with everywhere along trails and in old 
clearings, very likely has a commercial value. 
The writer took a sample to a spice broker 
in San Francisco who pronounced it second 
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only in appearance to the best chillies grown 
in Sierra Leone. These were selling at 16c. 
gold per lb. Sassafras bark is found in certain 
localities, as a perhaps, other spices which 
may prove of more or less value. Rubber 
and gutta percha are o found in the jungle. 

We are not making the best use of these 
natural resources of the country. A reason 

this may be that we are too busy with 
mp and cocoanuts, and that the time has not 
yet arrived with most of us when leisure can 
be found for and time given to other lines of 
work, This is true to a certain extent; but if 
jungle produce is valuable, why not devote 
some little time to its collection? It may 
be said that labor is scarce and that it is with 
difficulty that enough men are found to carry 
on plantation operations. The trouble in 
most places is not in an insufficient number of 
laborers, but is due to the fact that they are 
not constant workers,—that they work only a 
fraction of the time in the fields. Could not 
arrangements be made whereby jungle produce 
might be collected without the actual super-~ 
ion of the American planter? If native 
datus knew that certain commodities growing 
in their woods were valuable and that from 
them they could receive in trade needed articles 
for plantation houses, it is believed that they 
would learn to collect jungle produce with 
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of this tree, the fruit of which could be collected 
and prepared for the market easily by women 
and children? 

Another article which is attracting increasing 
attention is maguey or sisal hemp. Sisal 
hemp fiber is preferred to Manila hemp for the 
manufacture of binder-twine and is largely 
used for cheaper kinds of rope. The bulk 
of the world’s supply comes from Mexico and 
Central America. The province of Yucatan 
alone last year exported $20,000,000 worth 
of this fiber. There is a large plantation of 
maguey near Honolulu, and considerable quan- 
tities are grown in Northern Luzon. It will 
grow on almost any land that is well drained, 
whether it be level or hilly, loam, clay, or soil 
full of sand, gravel, and rocks, Almost no 
attention is required to keep it alive, and the 
value of the harvest is not inconsiderable 

Machines for extracting the fiber are per- 
fected so that a-large force of laborers is not 
required. Honorable Dean C. Worcester, Sec- 
retary of the Interior, has this to say of maguey: 
“Its yield per given area of ground is perhaps 
fully as large as, abacdé, and its selling price 
about } of that of abacé. So the chance of 
making the business profitable would look to 
be fully as good as is the case with the abacd.”’ 
The provincial government has been requested 
to have sent to this district for free distribution, 
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at present prices amounts to £80 per year, 
From two to four men per acre are sufficient 
in Ceylon to care for the’ crop. The great 
interest that is being shown in rubber plantations 
may be seen from the following figures: Output 
of rubber in Ceylon in 1902, 7 tons; in 1904, 
35 tons. Acreage planted in Ceylon and the 
Federated Malay States, 80,000 acres. Esti- 
mated yield of rubber in 1911, 16,000,000 Ibs 
This 16,000,000 Ibs, is about 124 per cent 
of the present output. The Straits Budget 
places the world’s demand at the present time 
at 56,000 tons of crude rubber per year. It 
was thought that rubber trees should not be 
tapped before the 6th yr., but recently tapping 
in the 4th yr. has been advocated as not only 
not being injurious to the tree but as being 
even beneficial. The soils of Ceylon are said 
by many to be poor soils, yet they produce 
in quantities rubber which fetches a higher 
price than the best Amazon pard. ‘The soils 
of the Federated Malay States are better, and 
prospects for rubber there are brighter. Rubber 
grows well in many parts of Borneo and Java. 
Will it grow in the virgin soils of Southern 
Mindanao? 

But what is the use of talking rubber at all? 
Is there not ready at our very doors a product 
whose properties and productiveness is well 
known? Why talk new crops for Davao when 
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their own unoccupied men and thus not 
interfere with the labor supply now used on 
plantations. 

Present Crops——Under this head it will 
not be necessary to more than name hemp 
and cocoanuts as the main products grown. 
Cacao, which, before hemp had attracted the 
attention of Davao was the principal crop 
of the district, has been allowed to dwindle 
until it holds a very insignificant place in agri- 
cultural activity. It is satisfactory to know, 
however, that one of our memb has large 
plans for cacao, and already has several thousand 
young trees in a nursery to be set out next 
Spring. 

New Crops.—F¥irst may be mentioned the 
kapoc tree, the fiber of which is commonly 
known as tree cotton. Kapoc fiber is an im- 
portant item of export from Java and is used 
in many parts of the world for pillows, cushions, 
ind mattresses. The tree is found in many 
parts of this district, but no commercial use 
seems to have been made of the fiber, a con- 
siderable part of which is allowed to go to 
waste. From the ease with which branches 
take root when planted and the rapidity of 
growth of the tree, it seems that-something 
might be done with this article. As soon as 
roads and boundaries are laid out, why not 
line them with a few hundreds or thousands 


5,000 plants of a superior kind of maguey. 
It would be interesting to know whether or 
not maguey would hold its own and grow 
satisfactorily on cogon land. If so, there 
may be quite a future for it in this district. 
Finally, the new crop which is attracting 
the most widespread interest throughout the 
tropical agricultural world of the Far East 
and which as yet is a stranger in Davao, is 
rubber. The price of crude rubber, like the 
price of all other commodities, is regulated 
largely by supply and demand. The bulk of 
the world’s supply of rubber has formerly been 
collected and is now obtained from the forests 
of the Amazon River Valley, The amount 
of plantation-produced rubber sold on the 
market to-day is about one per cent of the 
world’s requirements. The world’s demand 
for rubber has increased much faster than the 
supply and consequently has produced a 
very high price for the crude article. The best 
para rubber of the Amazon valley or Ceylon 
plantations frequently brings $1.50 gold per ib. 
Three or four hundred trees are planted to the 
acre and each tree gives at least 1 1b. a year, 
so that the income from well-kept rubber estates 
in full bearing is today something remarkable. 
It has been estimated that to plant and bring 
rubber up to full bearing requires from £10 
to £20 per acre, and that the income per acre 


we have a constantly expanding field for hemp? 
In answer, let us ask, Why not? We have 
plenty of land (or rather, we think we have). 
There is plenty of land in the district, why 
not put some effort into a new thing that 
promises so well for the future? Why not 
diversify our products a bit? Why insist in 
carrying all our eggs in one basket? Let us 
take as an example the Island of Ceylon: First 
it was chinchona and fortunes were made inthat ; 
next, it was coffee and coffee was king; next 
came tea; and now they are interplanting their 
tea with rubber. At the present time hemp 
looks good, and it zs good, and very good. 
But who will say that in ten years from now 
it will be as good. Who can tell just what 
effect the introduction of machinery will have 
on the hemp industry, or what the effect. will 
be of the constantly increasing production 
of maguey, or sisal hemp? We hope for the 
best, and we believe that not in 10 nor 20 yrs. 
will abacé cease to be productive of great 
profit. Is it not wise, however, to think some 
on the unexpected and to expend some effort 
on things aside from abacéd? We have asked 
for a government experiment farm for Davao. 
We may get one inthe future. Inthe meantime, 
let us carry out some economic experiments 
ourselves and seriously consider the diversifica- 
tion of agricultural activity in Davao District. 


District of 
Cotabato 


The District of Cotabato is probably one of 
the richest, if not the richest, in the Philip- 
pine Islands; an immense valley which re- 
sembles very much the valley below Saigon, 
and presents an idea! country for rice, sugar, 
and tobacco, It has a very heavy rainfall 
around the mountain slopes. Hemp and 
copra do excellently; and, in the higher reaches 
of the mountains, the vegetables of the tem- 
perate zone. 

The governors of this district have, since 
its organization, been officers of the army. 
The first governor was Captain Carl Reichmann, 
17th U. §. Infantry, who left the district to 
assume the duties of military attaché with 
the: Russian Army in Manchuria. His suc- 
cessor, Captain Robert O. Van Horn, 17th 
U. S. Infantry, has just been relieved to return 
to duty with his regiment in the United States. 
Both of these officers devoted every energy 
to the building up of the agricultural interests 
of the district and the establishment of friendly 
relations with the natives. 


The disturbance in this district, known as 
the Ali outbreak, was incident to a datu refus- 
ing to give up slave-trading and slave-holding. 
Now that this difficulty has been ended, it is 
confidently expected that the output of the 
district will be among the largest in the Moro 
Province. 

In the upper reaches of the valley are immense 
quantities of rubber and gutta percha, which 
are already, now that peace is established, be- 
ginning to come out in considerable quantities. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE District.— The District 
of Cotabato is organized like others in the Moro 
Province, with Major Boyd, an officer of the 
Philippine Scouts, as governor. L. P. Hamilten 
is the secretary, and has done much to bring 
the resources of the valley to the notice of 
the public. Mr. O. W. Ward, the American post- 
mastet,isan influential resident. Frederick Lewis, 
one of the five assistants. to the Governor of 
the Moro Province, makes his headquar- 
ters in Cotabato, but puts in the major portion 
of his time traveling in the interior and famil- 
iarizing himself with the language and customs 
of the people. 

POSSIBILITIES OF THE COTABATO VALL 
The possibilities of the great Cotabato River 
Valley are well-nigh limitless. 

For centuries—may be ages—this great 
stream, second in size in the Philippine Archi- 
pelago, draining as it does a watershed of nearly 
1,000,000 acres, has spread thick layers of 
alluvial soil over the vast bottom lands. > 

And there this land lies today, undisturbed 
by the hand of man except a spot here and 
there where the primitive Moro has scattered 
the surface to secure a small crop of rice. 

During the Jast 50 yrs. a few Spanish and 
Chinese pioneers have made futile attempts 
at cultivation in the district. The jealous Moro 
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Suppression of Moro Outlawry and the Establishment of American Sovereignty 
in this Section, Opens up a Country Fabulously Rich in Agricultural Products 
and Gutta and Rubber Prospects *» * * * & 
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OFFICE BUILDING OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE COTABATO DISTRICT 


datus stole their cattle, drove off their laber- 
ers, and forced them to retire into protected 
towns. 

ERA OF PROSPERITY BEGINS—But an era 
of prosperity is at hand. The strong arm of 
the American military has curbed the spirit 
of the slave-trader and the erstwhile pirate. 
There have been bloody battlefields and many 
a lord of the soil, who previously ruled by the 
kris and the berong, has gone to join his fathers. 

Peace reigns in the valley today. On the 
ground where once the keels of the piratical 
war galleys were laid, there stands today a 
modern and model market where thousands 
of Moros gather daily to buy and sell the pro- 
ducts of the farm and loom. In the place 
of the war galleys are trading steamers, the 
kris and borong are only marketable now as 
curios, and no man calls another by the title 
of ‘“‘Master.” 

The Cotabato River isan exceedingly inter- 
esting stream, having its source in the very 
heart of the Island of Mindanao, At the mouth 
it flows into the sea through five different 
channels, two of them navigable. One of 
them is navigable for vessels drawing 12’ of 
water, for a distance of 6 ms., and vessels of 
6’ draft can go up 50 ms. further. Small 
launches can go up the river nearly 100 ms. 
and can enter Lake Liguasan, which is 40 ms. 
E. of the Town of Cotabato. The town is 
the port of import and export for all the trade 


of this immense valley, the bulk of the import 
trade being in the control of the Chinese, who 
also handle practically all of the export trade. 

Town or CoTaBato—-The town is situated 
about 5 ms. from Illana Bay, on the S. bank 
of the N. arm of the Cotabato River, and lies 
just above high water at high tide. The 
population is a mixed one of about 1,200 inhab- 
itants. There are about 200 Chinese traders 
and two Chinese, who own all the town prop- 
erty with the exception of a few shacks. The 
balance of the population is made up of half- 
breeds—Tagalo-Moro and Moro-Chinese—and 
the mixture of the centuries of the nomadic 
Malays, Moro and pagan tribes. The latter 
own nothing. They are not engaged in trade, 
and subsist of recent years chiefly by pretend- 
ing to work for the Americans at the military 
post. 

Practically all the trade of the great valley 
centers in Cotabato. The exports are rubber, 
gutta percha, hemp, copra, coffee, su rice, 
cacao, and forest products. In the past the 
most important trade has been in rubber and 
gutta percha. The rubber tree and gutta 
percha vine grow wild and in great luxuriance 
throughout the district. The Moro datus 
forced their slaves to gather these products, 
and found a ready market for them at Cotabato. 
Before trade was shut off, as a military neces- 
sity, in 1 yr. 400,000 lbs. of gutta percha were 
exported by Cotabato traders. The trade has 
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VIEW OF COUNTRY IMMEDIATELY BACK OF COTABATO, IN THE COTABATO 


RIVER VALLEY 


now been reopened, and it is expected that 
this year’s export will be very valuable. 
CoTaABATO WATERWAYsS—While the Cota- 
bato River extends to within 40 ms. of Cagayan 
on the N. of the Island, the valley proper 


DATU MATABALOU AND HIS WIVES, COTABATO DISTRICT; HE IS 


NOT IN CONVICT CLOTHES BUT IN HIS BEST SUIT; HE IS AR- 
KORAN ALLOWS FOUR 


RANGING TO TAKE ANOTHER WIFE; THE 


extends for about 15-ms. wide to 75 ms. long, 
on an average; the gradual rise in fhe country 
then forms a series of undulating, open, well- 
grassed plateaus with well-watered ravines. 
The trade from the plateaus is very small until 
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within 30 ms. of Cagayan, and the intervening 
country between the river and that point is 
inhabited by Monobos and Monteses, who 
care little for trade and subsist on camotes, 
corn and the wild fruits of the country 
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RICK LAND IMMEDIATELY BACK OF COTABATO, IN THE COTABATO 


RIVER VALLEY 


Entering the river from the sea one travels 
about due E. for about 40 ms., and then turns 
to the N. The general contour of the valley 
and the mountains on either side also conform 
to this description, One of the economic 


MANALINTAU, THE LAST OF ALI’s WARRING DATUS TO COME IN AND 
TAKE THE OATH OF ALLEGIANCE TO THE UNITED STATES; HERE THE 
SHERIF AFDAL IS ADMINISTERING THE OATH ON THE KORAN, DATU 


PIANG STANDING BY; ALL OF THE COTABATO DISTRICT 


Lakes Liguasan and Buluan, both of which 
are drained by the river between Sarangani 
Bay and Cotabato, are well stocked with 
fish, as are indeed all the waters of the valley 
and Illana Bay. 


GOVERNOR, WHO HAD BEEN THEIR ‘GOOD SULTAN’”’ 


forces in the future development of Mindanao 
and its natural resources, will be the utilization 
of its immense and numerous waterfalls. The 
rivers, including the Maledagao, Malita, and 
others, converging to the river from the mount- 


DATUS KALI PANDAPATAN AND MASTURA, OF COTABATO DISTRICT, 
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DATUS OF THE COTABATO DISTRICT WHOSE ENSLAVEMENT OF THE TRIBES RENDERED 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE COUNTRY IMPOSSIBLE UNTIL AMERICAN SOVEREIGNTY WAS 
ESTABLISHED 


ains, the numerous canals and esteros, cross- 
cutting the valley, will make irrigation and 
transportation easy and economical. These 
waterways are at present used only by the 
Moros, but with American settlement and 
industry they will become highways of com- 
merce, to carry to the natural market—Cota- 


length, by actual measurement; rice that returns 
100 sacks for every one planted the first crop, 
and 1o for one on the second crop; cocoanuts 
that yield from 2,000 to 3,000 nuts to the 
tree every year; hemp than which there is no 
finer in the Islands, as the Manila price for this 
article will show, some selling last year for 
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an ideal crop as experiments have shown; 
corn, three crops a year with heavy yield. 
Para rubber, ceara, or other kinds, should 
yield rich returns to the cultivator. At present 
we have only the rubber vine. Bananas, 
pineapples, eggplants, and other sub-tropical 
fruits; beans, squashes and peppers grow with 
little or no attention—in fact, the point is not 
to make things grow but to prevent other 
vegetation growing up for the first 2 yrs. and 
killing off what you plant, by suffocating it. 
After that the shade keeps weeds down. Plant- 
ing here is a continual struggle to prevent the 
useless thing from overgrowing your market- 
able products, but when the latter is cared for 
2 yrs. the rest is easy. 

“Some people here, after taking a glance 
at the valley and its products, have compared 
it with the Nile region, but there is no compar 
ison either in size or fertility. In the Valley 
of the Nile the cultivator has ever been near 
starvation’s door in waiting for the rive ‘'s 
overflow and many times has been worse off 
when it does so. Not till the building of the 
costly Nile barrage was there a way of regulat- 
ing irrigation in that region, while here in Cota 
bato one may irrigate economically with the 
crudest arrangements. The Nile never grew 
sugar cane 29’ long, nor even in the days of 
the Pharaohs would it yield three or four 
abundant crops a year. Irrigation in Cotabato 
is only necessary for the second and third crops, 
as the rainfall averages 50’ per year. 

“The climate is excellent. The average of 
the barometer for the past 2 yrs. has been 
78 degs. F. Every person is in good health 
and there is no sickness outside of epidemics, 
which occasionally visit the Orient. 

“Tt may be asked, in the face of all this, why 
the people of Cotabato are not better off and 
how it 1s that this Tom Fiddler’s ground was 
not discovered long ago. This brings us to 
the people and their customs in the past and 
present, and to go into these details would 
make a long story that does not properly belong 
here. It is enough to say that with the coming 
of the American, slave-trading and petty 


GUTTA PERCHA TREE FELLED AND RINGED IN SUCH A WAY THAT THE MILK WAS ALL ABSORBED BY THE 


CHOPPED-UP BARK AND NONE ESCAPED TO THE GROUND; 


bato—the varied natural products of the 
mountain and the well-cultivated plains. Mr. 
F. J. Dunleavy, former secretary of the district, 
who has lived in the valley for 5 yrs. and has 
explored it pretty thoroughly, writes thus 
of its agricultural possibilities:— 

“T have seen sugar cane growing 29’ in 


MAKING THE RINGS 


P24 per picul; tobacco that yields a rich return, 
and a good strong leaf; peanuts, reaching four 
crops a year of one kind and three crops of 
another, yielding 50 to 60 sacks for every one 
planted; cacao that will produce a crop at 5 yrs. 
old, and yield two quarts to the tree the 5th 
yr., and increase after this each year; cotton, 


THE TWO BOLOS WERE USED FOR 


warfare between the datus has been abolished 
All who desire to work and accumulate property, 
datu or no-datu, will be protected by the Am- 
erican Government. The era of prosperity 
for the Cotabato Valley has arrived, and all 
who would get in on the ground floor must 
hustle.” 
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CoTaBATo Business Communrry—The busi- 
ness community of the Town of Cotabato pos- 
sesses the same progressive spirit that seems 
to characterize every portion of the Moro 
Province. Sui Fumsero, the leader of the 
Chinese traders, has lived in the valley for 
38 yrs., and has as much faith in its future now 
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cattle or labor he could do nothing. In 1879 
he opened a general merchandise store in Cota- 
bato, where he has since amassed a_ consider- 
able fortune in trade. He early won the con- 
fidence of the Spanish military authorities, 
and was for many years a sub-governor in the 
district. He was decorated by General Blanco, 
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speaking of this incident, “I will start a new 
plantation now that I am assured of proper 
protection.” 

Tomas Roales, a Spanish merchant who has 
spent many years on Cotabato, thinks coloni- 
zation is the only method of reclaiming the 
rich bottom lands of the valley. “Put in roo 


GUTTA PERCHA TREE FELLED AND RINGED BY MOROS, THE MILK KUNNING INTO COCOANUT SHELLS ON THE GROUND 


as he had in 1868, when, as a young man, he 
attempted to start a plantation there. His 
has been a strenuous life. Leaving his home 
in Amoy as a young man he became clerk in a 
Chinese store in the foothills of the Cotabato 
Valley. Having accumulated a little money 


he bought carabaos and became a tiller of the 
soil. Those were days of datu rule. The 
datus stole the young plantation owner’s cattle, 
drove off his laborers, and on more than one 
occasion threatened his life. For 4 yrs. he stuck 
to it, but was eventually convinced that without 


in 1896, for distinguished service in assisting 
the Spanish Army, and during the troublous 
times in Cotabato he shouldered a musket 
and served in the guard. Sefior Funsero is 
a law-abiding, progressive and valuable citizen. 
About 3 yrs. ago he set out 5,000 cocoanut 


Bay 


“STAND’’ OF LARGE INDIA RUBBER TREES 


trees within a few miles of Cotabato, fencing 
in each tree and employing two men to care 
for the place. During his absence in China 
the natives abandoned the place and the Moros 
destroyed all the trees. “Although I am now 
an old man,” remarked Sefior Funsero, in 


American families,” said he, “and arm the 
head of each family with a good rifle and plenty 
ofammunition. Give him the right to use his gun 
on any datu or any other Moro who trespasses on 
his property and attempts to interfere with his 
business. You may then withdraw the troops if 


you like. But by all means let the settlers be 
men of family. This country is no place for 
young, irresponsible, unmarried men. The mar- 
ried man will be contented, and he will defend 
his household. It was such men who settled the 
Great West of your own country.” In 1896 


sefior Roales undertook an immigration scheme 
which might have been successful but for 
the events which followed. He was arranging 
to bring out from Spain about 400 families, 


but the Spanish-American War put a stop to 
it. Sefior Roales is a prosperous merchant of 
Cotabato and owns a fine plantation on an island 
in Ilana Bay, in which he takes great pride. 

Sefior Yap Dico is another prosperous Chi- 
nese merchant cf Cotabato who has spent 
nearly a score of years in Mindanao. He first 
came to Manila in 1880, and has since been 
interested in trade between Cotabato, Manila, 
Amoy and Hongkong. In 1893-4 Sefior Dico 
became interested in a hacienda and store at 
Mati, on the E. coast of Mindanao, but the 
location was not satisfactory. When he first 
went to Cotahato, in 1888, it was with the idea 
of opening a plantation, but the labor conditions 
were so averse and the country so unsettled, 
that he opened a store instead. He has been 
one of the heaviest exporters of gutta percha 
and rubber. He is a progressive and a good 
citizen. 

Sefior Chui Kai has been engaged in the 
Cotabato Valley trade for nearly 25 yrs., and 
has been successful 


In former times he was 
a considerable exporter of rough timber, but 
has been unable to do anything at it for the 
past few years on account of the unsettled 
condition of labor. At the present time he is 


“STAND'’ OF PARA RUBBER PRODUCING SEEDS; EXPERIMENTS PROVE THAT THIS 
GRADE OF RUBBER WILL THRIVE THROUGHOUT THE MORO PROVINCE, 
AND ESPECIALLY IN THE COTABATO DISTRICT, WHERE 
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very anxious to enter upon the cultivation of 
rice. He is agent at Cotabato for the steamer 
Don Engracio. 

Another successful merchant and probably 
the largest property owner in Cotabato is Sefior 
Antonio Sousa. He first went to the valley in 
1883 as a sergeant of Spanish artillery, and 
liked the country so well that he left the army 
and settled there. At first he exported cara- 
baos—then an industry of that section—and 
afterwards opened a trading store. In those 
days there were from four to six companies of 
Filipino infantry who lived in the country 
and made times good. Sefior Sousa tried 
planting, but after he had lost P 20,000 through 
the depredations of the datus, gave it up. 
He owns considerable property and is con- 
stantly putting up new buildings. His latest 
enterprise is a sawmill with a 30” saw, with 
which he proposes to saw timber for his own 
buildings. 

The only American at present in business 
in Cotabato is E. Womack, who is engaged in 
taking out timbers for the government saw 
mill at Parang Parang, where a permanent 
military post is being established. He reports 
that there is a plentiful supply of molave, 
narra, ipil and tindalo in the valley and along 
the coast, and that he has a good supply of 
labor. Incidentally Mr. Womack is getting 
out firewood of good quality. 


THE INDUSTRY IS BEING REVIVED UNDER 


AMERICAN PROTECTION 
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Amiong the progressive Chinese merchants 
of Cotabato may be mentioned the following 
Chio Sua, Celestino Alonzo, Ty Kongeo, Cua 
Cosuy, Tan Quipo, Ong Loe, Tan Cacao, Rafael 
M. Guerra, Tan Opon, Te Liongco, Lim Pey, 
Ong Baco, Chy Yuqui, Dy Toco and Tan Setion 

MUNICIPALITY OF COTABATO—The Munici- 
pality of Cotabato is organized with Sefior 


Ignacio Ortorste as presiderie. He is a pro- 
gressive Filipino. The members of the council 
are all Filipinos, holding the offices by appoint- 
ment. José de las Heras is the justice of the 
peace of the town. 

Cotabato is very prettily situated and is 
kept in excellent order. A public improve- 
ment that the town may well be proud of is 
the new market recently erected on an island 
opposite the town, to which the municipality 
maintains a free ferry. The market is sub- 
stantially built along modern lines, with con- 
crete floor and corrugated-iron roof. A portion 
of it is divided off into stalls, which may be 
locked up. These were all rented in advance 
before the construction of the market was 
completed. The Moros and ‘Tirurays (wild 
people) come in from miles around, bringing 
their farm produce, native cloth and curios, 

Two companies of American troops and one 
company of Moro Constabulary are stationed 
at Cotabato 


GUTTA PERCHA TREE FELLED AND RINGED IN SUCH A MANNER THAT A 
GREAT PART OF THE MILK WAS NOT ABSORBED BY THE 
CHOPPED-UP BARK; IT RAN DOWN TO THE 
GROUND AND WAS LOST 
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BRIGHT FUTURE FOR RUBBER CULTURE IN THE MORO PROVINCE 


[With rejerence to the great posstbilities of the gutta and rubber industry tn the Moro Province, 
THE Far EasTERN Review regrets that it is unable to publish in this edition an article by Mr. F. 


J. Dunleavy, of Cotabato, on the subject. 


It reached our table at too late a date to receive the 


consideration it deserves. Wuth facts and figures Mr. Dunleavy shows that by proper encouragement 
and management almost any part of the District of Cotabato could be transformed into most attractive 
and large dividend-paying gutta and rubber plantations. He also shows that sugar cane, hemp, 
cocoanuts, almaciga, beeswax, cinnamon, nutmegs, coffee, cacao, palay, rattan, lumber, pearl shells 
and sponges are the natural products of the district, and are a splendid investment. Coal is found 
in the district in the vicinity of Lebak and between there and Sarangani Bay. Platinum is found 


up the Cotabato River, in the Monoho country. 


Copper is found in the mountains between Krau 


and the Tugus River in the Monoho country. Mr. Dunleavy -jound good prospects in the country 
named, but whether it will pay can only be determined by time and trial—Epttor’s Nore.] 


Rubber was first introduced into the Philip- 
pines, or perhaps it would be more accurate to 
say, into the Island of Mindanao, as it is in this 
section of the archipelago that the greatest 
amount of planting has been done, through 
official channels, writes Mr. W. I. Hutchinson, 
forester of the Philippine Bureau of Forestry, 
who is doing field work in the Moro Province, 
to the Moro Province edition of THE Far 
EASTERN Review. Up to the present time 
Para rubber seed has been secured either from 
Sandakan, Borneo, or Singapore, through the 
Bureau of Forestry at Manila and the Govern- 
ment of the Moro Province. A few private 
ranch owners have also obtained small ship- 
ments of Ceara and Castilloa seed from Ceylon, 

On account of the different methods of treat- 
ment, growth, etc., of these varjous species, 
they will be considered separately. 

PARA RUBBER (Hevea braziliensis)—During 
1905 several small lots of Para seed were re- 
ceived in the Philippines. Early in the year 


.PALAQUIUM MINDANAENSE MERRILL, DISTRICT OF COTABATO 


the Moro Government obtained 1,000 seed 
from Sandakan, Borneo, which were distributed 
among ranch owners and government officials 
throughout Mindanao, but of these seed few 
germinated, due without doubt to their infer- 
tility, and the lack of knowledge as to the 
proper methods of planting. 


In October, 1905, the Bureau of Forestry at 
Manila received 5,000 seed from Singapore, 
2,500 of which were sent to the Island of Min- 
danao, where they were planted in seed-beds 
at the Moro Government Experimental Farm, 
located on the Zamboanga “Peninsula. Al- 
though every care possible was given the seed, 
which were planted within a month from the 
date of shipment, only about 400 of the total 
number sprouted. The average rate of growth 
of these nursery plants was about 18” in 50 
days, seeds unfiled when planted. 

In January of the present year the Moro 
Government again made a purchase of 6,000 
seedlings, which had been raised from seed 


at the Lamao Forest Reserve, Bataan Province, 
by the Bureau of Agriculture. One thousand 
of these seedlings were distributed to farmers 
in the vicinity of Zamboanga, and the remainder 
placed in seed beds to await a favorable season 
for planting. 

It is the intention of the provincial govern- 
ment to distribute a number of these seedlings 
among the principal towns of the province, 
in order to ascertain which section of the 
country is best suited to rubber growing. A 
plantation will also be established on the 
government farm at an elevation of 25’ above 
sea level, with sample plots in the surrounding 
mountains at different altitudes up to 1,200’. 

CEARA RUBBER (Manihot glaziovii).—As far 
as is known to the writer, there are only two 
rubber plantations of any size in the Philip- 
pine Islands, and these are located on the 
Island of Basilan, Moro Province. These 
plantations are situated at 200 and 500’ 
elevation, and contain 2,500 and 1,000 trees 
respectively. The soil of both of these areas is 
a well drained, rich, heavy loam, with a small 
amount of volcanic gravel intermixed. 

The following figures on the annual rainfail 
of the island were furnished by the Weather 
Bureau sub-station at Port Isabela, Basilan: 


Year. Total rainfall, 
1903 65.30" 
1904 74.25” 
1905 42.43" 


The Ceara seed after having been en route 
for 8 mos., were filed and planted directly 
to stake. At the lower elevation 2,500 out, of 
3,000 seed germinated, while at 500’ something 
over 1,000 plants were obtained from 1,500 
seed. 


PALAQUIUM CELEBICUM BURCK, DISTRICT OF COTABATO 
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The following measurements of growth made 
by Mr. Hutchinson, will be of interest to all 
rubber growers, and as far as is known compare 
favorably with the growth of other trees of the 
same species and age, planted in the East :— 

Ceara Rubber—Elevation 500’; planted 15 
15/;Age7 mos. 5days; No, trees measured 43; 
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The measurement of 45 plants in the seed- 
bed, which are slightly larger than those set 
out in the plantation, gave the following re- 
sults :— 

Castilloa Rubber — Age 4 mos. 25 days; No. 
seedlings measured 45; average height 17”; 
maximum height 29’. 


, 
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solve. Almost every large ranch owner in the 
E. part of the Island of Mindanao will plant 
more or less rubber this year. Plans are being 
made to try all the principal kinds of rubber 
trees, and it is hoped that the species best 
adapted to the Philippines may be_determined 
in the near future. 


average height 12’ 9’; maximum height 17’. 
Elevation 200 feet; planted 1515’, age 5 mos. 
15 days; No. trees measured 65; average height 
9’ 9”; maximum height 13’. 

CASTILLOA RuBBER (Casttlloa elastica).— 
A small Castilloa plantation, containing some 


400 seedling trees irregularly spaced, has 


, 


RUBBER VINE GROWING IN THE FOREST 


After watching the growth of Para and 
Castilloa seedlings in nursery beds, and Ceara 
trees in plantations, it is the forester’s opinion 
that all of these species are well suited to the 
climatic and soil conditions as found in the 
Island of Mindanao. Para, however, may not 
prove a sticcess on some of the drier situations. 


With the ever-increasing demand for rubber 
the limited area suitable for its production, and 
the rapid exhaustion of the jungle product, 
it will doubtless be many years before the sup- 
ply will even in a small measure be able to meet 
the demand. 

In this new country people have been slow 


recently been set out on the Island of Basilan 
at an elevation of about 50’ above sea level. 
The soil on this situation is a rich, heavy loam 
which has been washed down from the sur- 
rounding mountains, and contains but a small 
amount of gravel. 


PIECE OF DKY BARK FROM A RUBBER VINE 


Rambong (Ficus elastica), the other great 
rubber-producing species under cultivation, 
has not received a trial to date. 

Which of these four species will give the 
greatest average yearly returms per acre in these 
Islands, is a question which time alone can 


in starting to plant rubber, but the first step in 
the right direction has been taken, and the day 
may not be far distant when the Philippine 
Islands will be reckoned as an important factor 
among the rubber-producing countries of the 
world. 
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CONTRACTORS anp BUILDERS 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Oregon 
Pine, California Redwood, and : 
Native Lumber | U.S.Gov't 


Inspected 


OWNERS AND OPERATORS OF EXTENSIVE That means every 


Saw and Planine Mills | Ham and piece of Bacon has been in- 
Sasu, Doors, INTERIOR TRIM Bi | spected by a | ae S. Government expert 


Oueniiee: PRP ORR MADE ASE ne before it is placed on your table. Selected 


from the finest corn-fed young po rkers— 


Modern Cottages Built 


smoked over slow burning hickory fires 
AT REASONABLE PRICES 


—carefully “Sealtite” wrapped, the fine 


General Construction Work Bf quality and sweet flavor is retained. 
OF ALL KINDS | Swift & Company, U.S. A. 
Main Office and ill Yard Office | 
hr opera Se ORIENTAL HEADQUARTERS 
Soleprese, 668 MANILA Telephone, 364 || SWIFT & COMPANY - - - - No, 12 Szechuen Road, Shanghai 
WM, H. ANDERSON & CO., - - Foot Santa Cruz Bridge, Manila 
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J. G. WHITE & CO. ose vi J. G. WHITE & CO. 


Western Union 


(INCORPORATED) and A BC, 5th (LIMITED) 
NEW YORK idles LONDON 
Cable Address: “WHITEMOTH” Cable Address: “WHITTERICK” 


Construction Office for Work in the Far East 
MANILA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


ENGINEERS Cable Address: “Whitemania” CONTRACTORS 


GENERAL CONSTRUCTION WORK 


ELECTRIC TRAM- DREDGING 
WAYS 7 
eae DOCKS 

POWER PLANTS , 
ELECTRIC LIGHT- WHARVES 
ING AND POWER Sead 

a PAVING 


WATER POWER DE- 
VESCPRENT WATER SUPPLY 


STEAM RAILROADS 


a SEWERS 
RIVER AND —_ 
HARBOUR IM- COAL HANDLING 
PROVEMENT PLANTS 


CONCRETE STEEL POWER STATION, MANILA ELECTRIC RAILROAD AND LIGHT 
COMPANY—Height of Stack, 175 ft.; Capacity of Station, 3750 KW. 


REPORTS MADE AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED 


CONTRACTS IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS: 
COMPLETE RAILROAD AND ELECTRIC LIGHTING SYSTEM FOR THE MANILA ELECTRIC RAILROAD 
AND LIGHT COMPANY, MANILA—NEARLY COMPLETED 


WOOD BLOCK PAVING, ROSARIO AND ESCOLTA, MANILA.—COMPLETED 
CONCRETE STEEL BRIDGE, MANILA—UNDER CONSTRUCTION 

ILOILO HARBOUR IMPROVEMENT—UNDER CONSTRUCTION 

CEBU HARBOUR IMPROVEMENT—UNDER CONSTRUCTION 

TIMBER PIER AND WHARF, QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT, MANILA 
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The A. Butler Cement Cile Works, ‘Ltd., Shanabai | 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE 


at 
x 


for verandahs, halls, vestibules, greenhouses, lobbies, kitchens, 


x Floortiles: lavatories, bathrooms, pantries, etc., in an immense variety of 
colours and designs. 


The cleanest and most sanitary floor. Artistic, tasteful, wellwearing and cheap. 


ftiles: fireproof and nonconducting, allowing for a good ventilation, yet 
Roo safe in any weather; made in various shapes and any desired color. 


A Roof of these tiles combines the advantages of iron, slate or any other roofing, 
but is cooler, prettier and cheaper. 


: , after the ‘‘Standard” pattern adopted by the British 
Stable Flooring: war office and all the leading stables of Europe. 


Solid as granite, but easier kept clean and less slippery 
Pavement Peates fr outdoor paving 
Ventilation and Foundation Bricks *crany required design, 


Agent and General ice 


“Trifles Make eisettion: 
But Perfection Is No Trifle’ 


It is Just the Little Things which Most 
Manufacturers Consider Trifles that in 
Their Combined Qualities Produce the 


STRENGTH, DURABILITY, 
AND SERVICEABLENESS : 
OF BLANCO’S CARRIAGES 


LA PARISIEN CARRIAGE MANUFACTORY 


Telephone No. 399 340 CALLE PALACIO Manila, P. |}, 
Manufacturers of all Classes of Vehicles 


We Use The Famous 
“GUIJO DE SAN MATEO” 
Only the Very Best Materials, 
AMERICAN AND FRENCH 


Goodyear Rubber Tires 
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The GpeaT EASTERN 
HOTEL 


36 Division Street | C. M. ARRATOON, Manager 
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= OSAKA HOTEL 


FORMERLY OSAKA CLUB HOTEL 


OSAKA JAPAN 
TELEPHONE, NO. 713 HIGASHI 


| nee | 


SOR ROKER KER KR RR ROR RR ROKR ORR HO HORE ROK RRR econ Monet 


ox 


in the Nakanoshima Park, facing the river on 
three sides. 


Electric Light and Steam Heat Throughout 
Excellent Cuisine and Best Attention : 


J. OSHIMA, Manager ra 
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Newly built at the best location of the city 
x 

: 

% 
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MIicKAY & CO. 


KOBE, JAPAN, AND 1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Matting Manufacturers & 
e And General Export — 


Commission Agents 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES ONLY BEST VALUES 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


OFFICE OF THE MUNICIPAL BOARD, Manila, P. I., March 15, 1906. 


Sealed bids or proposals will be received by the secretary of the Municipal Board until 11 a. m., September 15, 1906, 
and thereupon opened, for the purchase of the lease of a hotel site in the north wing of the Luneta Extension, city of Manila. 

The site is approximately 500 by 600 feet, fronting on the new boulevard on the east, with the Luneta on the south, 
Manila Bay on the west, and the new commercial center and works of the port on the north. 

Detailed information and blank forms of proposal may be obtained at the office of the secretary of the Municipal Board, 
Manila, P. I., or from the Chief of the Bureau of Insular Affairs, Washington, D. C._ 

Each bid will be accompanied by a certified check for P 15,000 ($7,500, United States currency) as a guaranty that the 
bidder, if awarded the lease, will, after due notification, promptly enter into contract and furnish an acceptable bond in the 
sum of P20,000 ($10,000, United States currency) for the faithful fulfillment of the conditions of said contract. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all bids, or to waive any defects. 


Joun M. Turuer, Secretary of the Municipal Board. 
INFORMATION FOR BIDDERS 


An examination of the general plan of the City of Manila will show that the hotel location is advantageous 
from every point of view, being conveniently near the government and military offices and the large commercial interests 
which in the near future will be centered on the reclaimed area north of the site. ‘Tourists will land from steamships 
within easy walking distance, and will be near such points of interest as the Luneta and the Walled City and the 
principal clubs. A hotel on this site would also have the advantages of a special landing place for launches, etc. 

It is desired that the hotel be arranged around three sides on an open court, with its fourth side open toward 
the sea, In this way the maximum number of rooms would have a view toward the water. There should be not 
more than three full stories and there should be no cellar; low towers or roof gardens might be desirable. There should 
be about 200 bedrooms of an average size of 16 by 20 feet, and a clear height of at least 13 feet is necessary in 
this climate; while private baths and closets are desirable for the more expensive rooms and suites, a simple shower 
for each bedroom is almost essential. 

While a hotel containing 150 to 200 rooms is desired immediately and would secure a full patronage, a scheme 
providing for the immediate construction and equipment of the central part, with the addition of the two wings pro- 
jecting seaward in the future, would be considered. The central part should contain about 75 bedrooms. 

The bulkhead inclosing the new Luneta Extension hotel and club sites was about two-thirds completed on January 
15th. About March 1st the pumping of the dredged material commenced and will continue for six months, and the area 
will be completely reclaimed and filled and ready for building within twelve months at the outside. 

To balance that part of the extension destined for hotel purposes, a similar extension, 600 feet in length by 300 
feet in width, has been provided at the south end of the Luneta Extension adjoining the boulevard. A request is now 
before the Municipal Board from the Army and Navy Club of the City of Manila for the reservation of at least half 
this tract, on which it is proposed to erect a club building costing not less than P200,000 ($100,000, gold). Other requests 
have been received from the Elks Club, Manila Club, and University Club, for reservation of space on which it is 
proposed to commence the erection of suitable club buildings; hence it will be seen that the proposed improvements will 
not be delayed, and that the value of this section of the city will be vastly enhanced within the next five years, 

The reclamation of the new commercial center adjoining the Luneta Extension, containing 840,000 square meters, has 
already been completed, and it is expected that within the present year the government will have perfected the plans for leasing 
or selling said ground for commercial purposes, and the building of offices and warehouses will be immediately undertaken. 

The assessed valuation of that portion of the Luneta Extension reserved for hotel purposes is P16 ($8, United 
States currency) per square méter. The area is approximately 28,000 square meters. 

Attached to this general information are two plans, the first one showing the entire City of Manila with the 
proposed improvements in all sections, including the water front, Luneta Extension, and boulevard. 

‘fhe hotel site and principal buildings, places of amusement, hotels, etc., are noted aud indexed. The second 
plan shows the City of Manila and the extension of the projected boulevard to Cavite. From these plans it will be seen 
that the new commercial center and the Luneta Extension, with the hotel reservation and the club reservations, have pass- 
ed from the condition of projected improvements into real accomplishments. The construction of the boulevard will be 
undertaken as soon as the city has funds available for the work. 5 

In the general growth of the city careful attention is being paid to the plans of Mr. D. H. Burnham. In this 
connection the following extracts are taken from the report of Mr. Burnham, in the hope that it may be useful in 
indicating the lines of progress:— 

POPULATION.—The present popnlation of Manila is given, in the report of the Municipal Board for 1903, as 223,029. Owing to the probable 
active development of industry and agriculture in the near future, the population of Manila may be expected to increase rapidly, and the introduc- 
tion of surface transportation will ultimately scatter this enlarging population over a greater territory than that inclosed by the present city 
limits. For the purpose of this report, however, no reference will be made to the territory ‘outside those limits except im connection with 
parks and parkways, summer resorts, and country clubs. 

New LunxTa.—The present Luneta, being covered by the government group to be described later, is replaced by a new Luneta of the 
same size and shape and placed about 1,000 feet farther out in the bay on the new-made land. The objects of carrying the Luneta farther 
out are to restore its former commanding outlook, partially cut off by the new works of the port, and also to form a large pleasure park 
near the center of town and on the water front. Tuis park, together with the Government plaza east of it, forms a natural starting point 
for the bay-front boulevard and its extensions eastward and northward around the Walled City. The level of the new Luneta is slightly below 
that of the adjoining park, from the balustrades of which the spectator will have a view of the Luneta and a fine prospect over it toward 
the sea. The existing Luneta plays such an admirable réle in the social life of Manila that its advantages shonld be preserved unchanged. 
To this end the new Luneta, like the present one, is left without planting of any sort on its westward side so as to give an unobstructed 
view of the sea. The other three sides are inclosed with a double row of trees in order partially to shut in the Luneta, to provide pro- 
tection from the sun, and also in order to let the bay be seen from the park through a screen of foliage. 

Masonry CoNnSTRUCTION.—In a tropical climate costly structures put up with granite, marble, or other building stones in the manner 
of public buildings in Europe and America would be out of place. Flat walls, simpiy bnilt of concrete (with steel reenforcing rods to resist 
earthquake), and depending for their effect upon beautiful proportions rather than upon costly materials, are from all points of view most 
desirable for Manila. The old Spanish buildings with their relatively small openings, their wide-arched arcades, and large wall spaces of flat 
whitewash possess endless charm, and as types of good architecture for tropical service conld hardly be improved upon. 

New HoTe..—To the north of the Luneta Park is a space approximately 500 by 600. feet, reserved for a hotel whose size, surroundings, 
and appointments are intended to deliver Manila once for all from the standing reproach of inhospitality toward a traveler. A hotel on a 
sufficient scale in this location could be made renowned the world over, and constitute in itself alone an attraction strong enough to draw 
to Manila every traveler in the Orient. With three sides fronting on parks and bonlevards and the fourth side fronting the sea, the hotel 
site offers every possibility for a world-famous resort. 
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INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORPORATION 


HEAD OFFICE, 60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
LONDON OFFICE, THREADNEEDLE HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET, WITHIN E. C. 


CAPITAL Paip UP AND SuRPLUS, $6,500,000, UNITED STATES CURRENCY 


THOMAS H. HUBBARD, President JOHN B. LEE, General Manager 
JAMES S. FEARON, Vice-President ALEXANDER & GREEN, Counsel 
BRANCHES 

Bombay Honghong San Francisco 
Calcutta Robe Shanghai 

Canton Manila Singapore 

Cebu Panama Washington, D. C. 
City of Mexico Penang YoKohama 


AGENCIES AND CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
FISCAL AGENTS FOR THE COLLECTION OF THE CHINESE INDEMNITY 
FISCAL AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES IN CHINA, THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS AND THE REPUBLIC OF PANAMA 
DESIGNATED DEPOSITORY FOR THE FUNDS GF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
GENERAL FOREIGN BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT 
BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND CABLE TRANSFERS 


SSE AS SLE TE LI ES ESAS, 


HOSES SEH HASH III HEISEI SEES ERED N ISI SASSER EAE E RE EERIE TRAST EA STEHT HIS 


Henry W. Peabody & Company 


EXPORT AND IMPORT COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
9 PLAZA DE P. MORAGA, MANILA, P. |. 


New York London San Francisco Cape Town, S. A. 
Sydney, N. S. W. Merida, Yucatan 


Boston Liverpool 
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SEATTLE, U. S. A. Manager 
BRANCHES: Manila, gan B 
SAN FRANCISCO, U. S. A. —_ 


P. Oo. 
MANILA, P. | Boe TS 


ae WHOLESALE ae 
ek pee Hay, Grain, Feed, Rocksalt, Flour, Etc. ee 
“ROB’’ SEATTLE ‘TILA’? MANILA 
All kinds of first-class horse-feed kept in stock 


HEAD OFFICE: W.. Wi. ROBINSON A. L. B. DAVIES, | 
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LIMOGES WHE. AN ies DSN Hg. ONG WOU. PYESEIVIN COMDOSIIO 


PATENTED IN INDIA, STRAITS SETTLEMENTS AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


os 


The composiTIon is of great value destroy white ants and dry rot which 
to the Building Trade, Manufacturers are a source of great trouble to every 
and Railways; for instance, if beams, household. 
wooden structures, sleepers, telegraph The principal actions of the compost- 
poles, etc., are coated with TION On wood are as follows: 
the above COMPOSITION, The oily substances are 
they will remainin a sound easily soaked into the wood 
condition and in a good and will not only destroythe 
state of preservation, as white ants and other wood 
they will not be attacked destroying insects that are 
by wo 1d destroying insects. actually there, but will pre- 

This ates adviccble fox every Hoeucia vent othersfrom attacking wood so coated, 
; PF : It has a preserving and disinfecting 
im tropical climates to keep the above action on the wood and protects the same 


COMPOSITION for daily use, in order to from decay and dry rot. 


simple and may be performed by 


is extremely any unskilled laborer, 


APPLICATION :—The application 


Take COMPOSITION and coat wood with a brush. It is advisable to coat wood a second time. 


SPRUNGLI & CO. 


SOLE AGENTS 


28 DAVID MANILA, P. f. 
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BARRETTO, MACHUCA & cof 


NO. 3 CALLE BALMES, TANDUAY 
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MANILA, P. | 


PHONE 394 P. 0. BOX 136 


3OOO0900 


Tiles in Designs and Colors 
Piain Tiles 


Artificial Stone—Artificial Granite 
or Compressed Marble 


M*O*S7A*l*C#T?*l 


Tubes of Compressed Cement 
Sewer and Drain Pipes, etc. 


Tiles made to Order in any 
Color and Design 


OFFICE: 97 CALLE NUEVA, BINONDO 
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-ADOLFO RICHTER & CO. 


MILITARY SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENTS 
ARMS AND AMMUNITIONS—GENT’S FURNISHINGS 


MAUSER PISTOL 


BROWNING AUTOMATIC SHOTGUN 


WINCHESTER ARMS CO. 
REMINGTON ARMS CO. 
HAEUEL, SUHL 


HARRINGTON - RICHARDSON 
(SHOTGUNS) 


MAUSER RIFLES AND PISTOLS 


BROWNING AUTOMATIC SHOTGUNS 
COLTS AND “S & W” REVOLVERS 


CARTRIDGES AND SHELLS— 
U. M. C.. WINCHESTER, AND 
ELEY BROS. (LONDON) 


poston 57 Escolta, Manila, P. |. 
FILLED 
P. 0. BOX 778} The leading military house Branch in ILOILO 
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CALL FLAG 


Agustin Mendoza 


A STEVEDORE 


51—CALLE SAN NICOLAS—5I MANILA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Twenty-Five Years of 
Satisfactory Service With 
Compania General de 
Tabacos de Filipinas, and 
Compania Transatlantica 
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All Lines of Stevedoring at the Most Reasonable Rates 
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BABCOCK AND WILCOX, 


MARINE TYPE FOR LAND PLANTS 


Superheaters. 

Feed-Water Heaters. 
Economisers. 

Steam Piping. 

Steel Chimneys. 

Water Purifiers and Softeners. 
Coal-Conveying Machinery. 
General Boiler-House Accessories. 


Patent Chain Grate 
Mechanical Stokers 


SMOKELESS COMBUSTION 
aud HIGH EFFICIENCY with 
BituminousCoal. Continuous Working, 
Low Cost of Upkeep, Self-Clinkering 
and Easy Manipulation. 


Extract from 1904 Report of F. H. W. 
Aldridge, Municipal Electrical Engineer 
of Shanghai: 

“It will be learnt with pleasure that 
the operation of the MECHANICAL 
STOK ERS in the new Boiler (B. & W.) 
has so far successfully overcome the 
smoke nuisance. With this boiler work- 
ing the emission of black smoke from 
the chimney shaft is entirely absent, 
only a thin white vapour at times being 
visible.”’ 


PATENT WATER-TUBE LA 
PATENT INTEGRAL SUPE 
MECHANICAL CHA 


ben askesl 


ND BOILER, FITTED WITH 
tEATER, LAND PATENT 
N GRATE STOKER 


PATENT WATER-TUBE STEAM BOILERS 
5,000,000 H. P. IN USE 


Some installations in China:— 

Electric Light Works, Hongkong. 

Green Island Cement Works, Hong- 
kong. 

Green Island Cement Works, Macao. 

China Light and Power Co, Canton, 

Municipal Electric Light Works, 
Shanghai. 

Electric Light Works, Tientsin. 

Electric Light Works, Pekin. 

Electric Light Works, Hankow. 

Pekin Syndicate Mines, Takoo. 

S. Pearson and Son, Ltd., Railway 
Works and many others. 


MANCHESTER CORPORATION ELECTRICITY WORKS, 
STUART STKEET 


STEEL AND IRON 


Chimneys, self support- 
ing or stayed, of any 
height or size. 


BOMBAY OFFICE 


Weeler’s Bldgs. Hornby Rd. 
BOMBAY 


acta calle sa RN is a Dae Ol a 


PORTABLE TYPE, REAR VIEW 


Patent Portable Boilers 


Specially constructed for use in 
mountainous districts, and shipped 
in small packages of light weight, 
no parcel exceeding two hundred 
Ibs. in weight for easy transport 
by Cart, Coolies or Mule-back. 


Cross Type Boilers 
As supplied to the Pekin Syndi- 
cate Mines in Honan can be section- 
alized so that no piece exceeds two 
hundred and fifty lbs. in weight. 


Marine Boilers 
Specially suitable for light 
draught and river steamers, where 
economy in weight and space is 
of importance. 


Marine Type For 
Land Purposes 
Is frequently used in Electricity 
Works, and occupies less space 
for the horse power generated than 
their Standard Land Type Boiler. 
As supplied to the Shanghai Muni- 
cipal Electric Light Works. 


BABCOCK & WILCOX PATENT MECHANICAL CHAIN 
GRATE STOKER (WITH FIRE-DOOR OPEN) 


POOLE, LAUDER & CO. 


Representatives for the Chinese Empire 


SHANGHAI, TIENTSIN, HANKOW 


KOBE 
CANTON 


NEW YORK 
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HONCKONG w 
SHANGHAI : 


T OMES:Cilé 


LONDON, E.C. 
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AGENTS FOR Sa S474 Se a i Sanaa 
DISE COMMISSION AND SHIPPING AGENTS Jenkins & Co.’s “‘Shire’’ Line of Steamers North British & Mercantile Insurance Co 
IMPORT AND EXPORT MERCHAN : Post Office Box: J. Marke Wood's Line of Steamers Law Union & Crown Insurance Co 
Address: No. I3iB The Yangtsze Valley Company, Ltd. Yorkshire Fire and Life Insurance Co 
Telegraphic re o.- : The Hongkong Tramw ays Electric Company, Ltd Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co (Fire onl is) 
“KEECHONG,”’ chiens ERS OF === ————— —=— = The American China Development Co. Insurance Company Gt DSA CAseston 2 
- — GENERAL MANAG S Massila Sieumahip 66: Ltd., "Hongkong The Yangtsze Insurance Association, Ltd. The Chinese Engineering and Mining Company, Ltd. 
The selina Light & Power Co., Ltd., Hongkong The China Tami C6., Ltd. World Marine Insurance Co. Shanghai Pulp and Paper Co., Ltd. 
The Green Island Cement Co., Ltd., bi eae ta if Assurance Society of the United States Reliance Marine Insurance Co Canton & Hongkong Tug, Lighter & Ferry Co., Ltd, 
he Hongkong Rope Mfg. Co., Ltd., Hongkong Equitable Life Ass 5 Union Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. Taconia Grain (0 : 
ane Chima mi Dee Loan & Mortgage Co., Ltd., Hongkong one Batavia Sea and Fire Insurance Co. 
N ISLAND CEMENT COMPANY, Ll i 
GREE CHINA AND MANILA | HONGKONG ROPE AMERICAN 
Ss. S. COMPANY, 1A 
MANUFACTURING tusae ese 
LIMITED STEAMSHIP CO. 
weer COMPANY, LTD. 
LS 
GLAZED 
GLAZED | 
eiteea kok | PAVING BRICKS 
Rope Factory. 
AND UPPER PROMENADE DECK. 
TILES HONGKONG TO MANILA | PURE MANILA ROPE 
THE NEWEST, FASTEST, AND MOST LUX- — 
‘nti ‘ REGULAR MONTHLY SAILINGS YIA SUEZ CANAL, 
10US TEAMERS PLYING BETWEEN MADE FROM ONLY THE..REST BETWEEN 
HONGKONG AND MANILA. BUILT IN 1901, NEW YORK, ADEN, STRAITS SETTLE- 
FIRE ALL LATEST IMPROVEMENTS—ACCOMMO- WHITE MANILA HEMP. MENTS, MANILA, CHINA AND JAPAN, 
SEWER PIPES DATION AMIDSHIPS—ELECTRIC LIGHTS, RETURNING TO NEW YORK BY THE SAME ROUTES 
BRICKS FANS, EPO: 2 2 fof for gore: THROUGH BILLS OF LADING ISSUED, AND 
| AND | ———— RATES QUOTED TO ALL POINTS, INSURANCE 
| ins pee ee USED BY THE BRITISH NAVY ON THE AT LOWEST RATES, SHIPMENTS TO OR 
\ FROM INTERIOR POINTS GIVEN THE 
FITTINGS | “FAFI RO” “Ry BI 7 CHINA STATION, AND BY THE MOST CAREFUL ATTENTION, 
FIRE CLAY MAIL AND LEADING LINES es 
IN STOCK WEEKLY SAILINGS. ONLY TWO NIGHTS AT SEA FOR RATES AND PARTICULARS APPLY To 
| | = OF STEAMERS AMERICAN-ASIATIC S. S. CO. 
1 SHEWAN, TOMES & CO.—GEN. MGRS. 10 AND 12 BROADWAY 
HONGKONG =a NEW YORK 
ce . AGENTS: — ee AGENTS SHEWAN, TOMES & CO. NENCOWPANY, | OO, LIBS 
we & Co. Tientsin, Boer Calcutta urner, Morrison . WARNER, BARNES & CO., LD. TAIT & CO. GENERAL AGENTS | AGENTS 
ee & ee eas, ne F Formby chs | oe een & Ko Bombay _-E. Spinner & Co. MANILA AMOY GENERAL MANAGERS HONGKONG =8= = =8=MANILA 
Shanghai Shewan, Tomes : Singapore McAlister & Co., Ltd. 


Japan Shewan, Tomes & Co. 


Penang Rangoon Geo. Gillespie & Co. 


PR REDD ETI ETE 
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Arnhold, Karberg & Co. 


Shanghai, Hongkong, Canton, Hankow, Wuhu, Chu ‘gking, Tientsin, 
Tsingtau, Newchwang. 


General Agents for 


Allgemeine Elekricitaets Gesellschaft (A.E.G.) 
Berlin. 

Wireless Telegraphy Co. (System Telefunken) 

Electric Train Lighting Co. Berlin. 

Arthur Koppel Ltd. Berlin (Railway Material) 

Berliner Maschinenbau A. G. vorm. 

Schwarzkopff (Motors, Torpedo and Mining 
Material, etc.) 

A. Borsig, Tegel-Berlin (Engines, Pumps, Boil- 
ers, Ice Machines, etc.) 

Deutsche Waffen and Munitions fabriken 

Karlsruhe (Arms, Mint Factories, etc.) 

Waffenfabrik Mauser A. G. Oberndorf-Neckar 
Arms Works. 

Skoda=-Werke A. G. Pilsen 

Arms Works, Material for Arsenals. 


General Agents for 


Ludw. Loewe A. G. Berlin (Machine Tools) 

Stettiner Maschinenbau A. G. Vulcan (Marine 
Contract ors) 

Jonas and Colver Ltd. Sheffield (Specialities 


for Arsenals) 
Asa Lees and Co., Ltd. Oldham (Equipments 
for Cotton Mills) 


Carl Meissner Hamburg ( Motor Boats) 
Rendrock Powder Co. New York (Explosives, 


Racarock) 


General Managers of the New E ‘ing and 


Shipbuilding Works Ltd, Shanghai. 


Estimates and 
Tenders free on 


A pplication. 


Repair Shop. Large Stock. 7 Show Rooms. 
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“Fairbanks-Morse” 
MARINE ENGINE 


ECONOMY AND SIMPLICITY ARE THE LEAD- 
ING FEATURES OF THIS MODERN POWER- 
TRANSMITTING MACHINE 


IN ANY SIZE FROM 2 TO 100 H. P., BURNING 

ORDINARY COMMERCIAL KEROSENE, AND 

IS DESIGNED FOR BOTH MARINE AND 
STATIONARY PURPOSES 


Well-Drilling 


WE ARE PREPARED TO DRILL WELLS WITH 
THE BEST EQUIPPED APPARATUS THUS 
FAR INTRODUCED IN THE FAR EAST 


WELLS CAN BE DRILLED TO A DEPTH OF 
FROM 1 TO 1200 FT 
COMMUNICATE WITH US FOR PARTICULARS 
AND PRICES 


Westingbouse Motors 


WE ARE SOLE AGENTS IN THE PHILIPPINES 
FOR THE FAMOUS WESTINGHOUSE INDUC- 
TION AND FAN MOTORS 


OUR INDUCTION MOTOR SUPPLIES THE 
MOST ECONOMICAL AND SATISFACTORY 
POWER IN THE WORLD 


OUR FAN MOTORS CAN NOT BE EXCELLED 
FOR DURABILITY AND COMFORT 


Castle Bros.-Wolf & Sons 


General Agents, Manila, P. IL. 
F. H. Thompson, Consulting Engineer 
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INCORPORATED 


Printers Wholesale and Retail 
Engravers MANUFACTURING 
Book Binders STATIONERS 


=== SOLE AGENTS IN THE PHILIPPINES FOR==——— 
The Remington Standard Typewriter 2% 2% & 
The American Typefounders Co.—Presses, Type, Etc. 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe.—Fire Proof Safes and Vaults 
Edison Mimeographs.—Mimeographs and Supplies 
Weber’s Genuine Hyloplate—School Black Boards 
Carter’s Ink Co,—Inks, Paste, Mucilage, Etc, st 
The Ault & Wiborg Co. —“‘Best on Earth” Printing and 
Lithographic Inks, Et. ww 28 #8 2 o& 
Eberhard Faber.—Lead Pencils and Penholders, Rubber 
- Goods, Warranted to withstand climatic conditions 
National Blank Book Co.—Blank Books of every description 
Rand, McNally 8 Co.—Books, Maps and School Supplies 
Whiting Paper Co.—Fine Writing, Ledger and Bond Papers 
_ Geo. B. Hurd & Co.—-Fine Correspondence Papers # 
Wabash Cabinet Co.—Highest Grade Office Filing Systems 
Everett Pulp 8¢ Paper Co.—Label and Book Papers 2 & 


~ Manila, P. I. | 


SSeS Stet ts tts tt ttt tot tor tos sit tt tus tuso tot st sutr suse toe Pigge Se sne assess 
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MACHINERY DEPARTMENT 
PEKING ROAD, SHANGHAI 


ENGINES, BOILERS, PUMPS AND ELECTRICAL MACHINERY FOR ALL PURPOSES 
ENGINEERING AND ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES IN STOCK 
SOLE AGENTS FOR:—John & Edward Wood. J. & H. Gwynne, Ltd. Marshall, Sons & Co., Ltd. E. Scott & Muntain, 


Ltd. Merryweather & Sons, Ltd. The Stirling Boiler Co., Ltd. The Campbell Gas Engine Co., Ltd. 
A. Ransome & Co., Ltd. J. Meridith, Jones & Sons. Kitson Light Foreign Supply Company. 


KARRI 
AND 


JARRAH 


COMBINE GREAT STRENGTH 

WITH DURABILITY AND ARE 

(IMPERVIOUS TO DESTRUCTIVE 
INSECTS AND DAMP 


EWO TIMBER DEPOT 
SHANGHAI 


KARRI, JARRAH 
OREGON PINE 


LPS REDWOOD 
SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR BANGKOK TEAK 
ALL KINDS OF ENGINEERING SINGAPORE 
AND CONSTRUCTION WORK 
CABINET, ART WORK AND HARDWOODS 


WOOD PAVING 


LARGE STOCKS CARRIED 
RAILWAY SLEEPERS, PILES 
WHARF AND BRIDGE TIMBERS, 
TELEGRAPH POLES, FLOORING, 
PAVING BLOCKS, ETC. 


OPERATING OWN 
SAW MILL SUPPLYING 
ANY SIZES AND 
LENGTHS. 


JARRAH SAW MILL—COMPANY’S PRIVATE RAILWAY 


JARDINE, MATHESON & CO. 


AGENTS PS 


HONGKONG = CHINA ‘JAPAN 
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| THE SEMI-TROPICAL ROUTE | 
PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY g 
OCCIDENTAL AND ORIENTAL S. S. €0., TOYO KISEN KAISHA 
DIRECT SERVICE BETWEEN SAN FRANCISCO AND THE FAR EAST 
f % 
: SAN FRANCISCO : MANCHURIA 
Fi] HONOLULU fd ' . MONGOLIA 
YOKOHAMA : = ie KOREA 
KOBE a ais AS SIBERIA 3 
x 
x NAGASAKI CHINA : 
: SHANGHAI DORIC 
cv HONGKONG AMERICA MARU 
* 
% MANILA HONGKONG MARU 
. ——— NIPPON MARU 
=. ALEXANDER CENTER, ey 
% GENERAL AGENT: GENERAL OFFICE, 
= A. G. D. KERRELL, MERCHANTS EXCHANGE, % 
: GEN. PASSENGER AGENT; ieee i a ih oe jj SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SIBERIA—Transpacific Record 10 days 10 hrs. (YoKohama-San Francisco) 
FEATURES OF THE LINE:—Southern route; passengers enjoy outdoors throughout; deck bathing. ‘The call at Honolulu, 
i Oahu, the most fertile and beautiful Island of the Pacific. The only line to San Francisco, the greatest port of the Pacific. 
i Castle Bros.-Wolf & Sons, Sees: lise & 4 
SFROORKRRERRRRRRRRRRRRRRR eke . : . os 


THE MODERN OCCIDENT, THE ANCIENT ORIENT, THE ISLES OF THE 
PACIFIC, THE HOLY LAND AND ITS MEMORIES, EGYPT AND 
ITS MYSTERIES, AS WELL AS CONTINENTAL EUROPE AND 


DS 


SOUTH AMERICA, ARE ALL EMBRACED IN THE 
WORLD CIRCLE ITINERARY OF THE ORIENTAL 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Direct Service Between South America and the ote 
Far East per S. S. “‘Glenfarg”’ 
HONGKONG, York Building; SAN oe 


KOBE, 56 Naniwa-Machi; 
CALLAO, W. R. Grace & Co.; 
IGUIGUE, W.R. Grace & Co. 


- S$. S. “Nippon-maru” 

S. S. “America-maru”’ 

S. S. “Hongkong-maru” 
AGENCIES: 

MANILA, Castle Bros.-Wolf & Sons, 18-28 Plaza del P. Moraga 


SAN FRANCISCO, Merchant's Exchange 


we REPRESENTATIVES AT AL 
Ze OTHER PORTS OF CALL AND PRINCIPAL: 
Y” CITIES OF THE WORLD 
AMERICA, HAWAI, JAPAN, CHINA, PHILIPPINE 


a ISLANDS, INDIA, ARABIA, EGYPT, EUROPE AND 
rs SOUTH) AB RIGR Sc22 lores eee ah eer 


HEAD OFFICES: — Kaigan-Dori, 
YOKOHAMA 


Cable Address:— 
« TOYOASANO” 


; a3 


jucee CLARKE “2. 


Highland Brand Evaporated Cream 
Tulip Brand Evaporated Cream 
Pet Brand Evaporated Cream 


All made by the HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING 
COMPANY, Highland, Ills. 
GUARANTEED TO KEEP IN ANY CLIMATE 


Clarke’s 
Mayon Brand 
Coffee 


American Candy 
Made in [lanila 


Sold by all Grocers in the Philippine Islands, 
and by C. S. Rivers, Zamboanga 


P. 200 For Evidence to Convict Anyone of Fraudulently Refilling Bottles of P. 200 
WHYTE & MACKAY SCOTCH WHISKEY, 


Reward HOUSE OF COMMONS Reward 
“RED SEAL’ SCOTCH WHISKEY, 
sername OR HOUSE OF COMMONS 


-P.200 | BLACK AND WHITE” SCOTCH WHISKEY _ _p.909 
MACKE, CHANDLER & CO. 


Reward Reward 


90 ESCOLTA MANILA, P. 1. 
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WE ARE 
FOR THE 
GUARANTEED 
GOODS -:- 2 


SOLE AGENTS 
FOLLOWING 
PURE 


a healthy body 


Strict abstinence is foolishness; pure 
goods promise a strong mind and 


Pabst Bier 


Brewed in a plant that is ‘‘as clean as a Dutch 

Kitchen’’BEER OF QUALITY f 
Pabst Malt Extract 

An excelled beverage, in or invalids, 


convalescents, and nursing mothers 


Lyons Superior Rye 


Canadian Club Rye These goods are all ‘which 
heir name implies 
Distilled and bottled in Canada sees! Seer 
Monticello Stand for JOHN ROB- 
A Baltimore Ry the whiskey ERTSON ae DUNDEE. 
Pe ee ' This Scotch has no equal 
* in this market for purity. 
Bols-Gin Analysis from Bureau of Laboratories, 
tH ei neads tid Tito. Manila, on file in our office and open 
ductic famous to inspection 
the We sa 
A Complete Stockh 
Oo of European and California wines, cordials and liqueurs kept 


WRITE 


\ 
3 Fabrica de Tabacos, Ug gartilo g Dicadura = 
4 SOCIEDAD MNONIMAS 


ee 


OUR CIGARS AND CIGAR 
ETTES ARE THE BEST. . 
SMOKE UP, AND CON 
VINCE Listorcw *b 


brands of German 
Hofbrau 


constantly on hand, as well as the best 


beers, Spatenbrau, Pilsen Urquelle, Franziscaner and 


OR OUR NEW CATALOGUE 

Oo 
Products of the Philippines 

Sat: Ses NS IETS SS EE 


The Workmanship of Our 
AMERICAN FAVORITES 
DIVINOS, PERFECTOS 
IMPERIALES ann MARINES 
Can Not be Excelled 
The Secret of Cigar-Making Lies in the 
Expert Selection of the Leaf 


This is a Notable Feature of 

ALHAMBRA CIGARS 

If You Can Not Get 
ALHAMBRA,CIGARS 

From Your Dealer, Write to Our Nearest 


Branch House, Either at Iloilo, Cebu or 
Zamboanga. 


Other Popular Brands: 


REPUBLICANOS 

PANETELAS 

AND REINA VICTORIAS 
These are all Excellent Smokes 


Kuenzle & Streiff 


GENERAL AGENTS 


No. 43 Calle David 


MANILA 


